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Rubber straw gulps cattle feed — 
20 tons an hour 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HAT machine sucks up cattle feed 
"Tike a small boy goes for a choco- 
late soda. Guided by the farmer, the 
hose draws in feed from every part of 
the farm wagon, then shoots it up into 
the silo. A 100-ton silo can be filled 
easily in a day. 

But getting the right hose was a 
serious problem to the machinery 
manufacturer. First he tried a fabric 
hose, then a fabric hose reinforced 
with wire. Neither could stand the 
strain. Friction of the rushing particles 
of feed would wear down the hose, 
tear a hole in it within a few weeks. 


Then work stopped while replacement 
was made, sometimes the unstored 
cattle feed was ruined. 

Then the machinery manufacturer 
came to B. F. Goodrich for help. 
B. F. Goodrich engineers, who had de- 
signed more than 1000 kinds of hose, 
had already developed a light, flexible 
hose, strong enough to stand powerful 
suction without collapsing. The lining 
is so smooth thar friction heat is no 
longer a problem. The lining compound 
withstands friction better than steel. 

This B. F. Goodrich hose was in- 
stalled a year ago, shows no sign of 


wear today, although it has already 
lasted seven times as long as the manu- 
facturer expected. 

New and improved products, like 
this suction hose, are the result of the 
B. F. Goodrich emphasis on research— 
finding better and more economical 
ways of getting things done with 
industrial rubber products. That’s why 
it pays to keep in touch with your 
B. F. Goodrich distributor for the 
latest ways to save with rubber. The 
B.F. Goodrich Company, Industrial & 
General Products Division, Akron, O. 


B.F Goodrich 
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Art Gilman’ is running 
noise out of Houston! 


Arthur R. Gilman, V. P. in Charge of Acoustical Sales 
Humpbreville and Gilman, Inc., Houston, Texas 


LOT of Texas offices that used to jangle and echo with noise 
A ate quiet now—thanks to Art Gilman and Gold Bond Acousti- 
fibre tiles. This low-cost sound conditioning material for ceilings, 
FOR FREE SOUND CONDITIONING actually smothers noise. It’s light in weight, can be applied quickly, 
ESTIMATE... PHONE YOUR LOCAL and produces a clean, modern appearance. 

GOLD BOND APPLICATOR Wherever you are, there’s a Gold Bond Sound Control Engineer 
like Art Gilman nearby who'll solve any noise problem you have. 

Stryker Brothers, Inc. | Albuquerque, N. M. 


E. L. Thompson Acoustics, Inc. | Atlanta, Ga. He'll show you the sx Gold Bond Sound Control Products, and rec- 
Lloyd E. Mitchell, Inc. | Baltimore, Md. e 
DeFrances Marble & Tile Co. | Batow Rouge, La. ommend the one that best fits your job and your budget. You can 


yan Company Billings, Montana 


Cc | i . ¥ S . % 3 - 
er eee ine | Rage Ney be sure of fast service that won't interrupt your routine. 
Dillaby ins roofin Cambridge, Mass. 
Aces ant ~~ Tile Co Caen apne, 
Sutler yg Co. | Char ‘eston, W. Va. e ° 7 eye 
A. Metts Co. | Charlotte, N. C. Efficient, Noise-Absorbing Ceilings— 
an hed G ane Co. | Chicago, Lil. on “i 
National Sound Control C Cincinnati, 0 e 
HH. A. Ef Ac Cleveland, Obie with Low-Cost Gold Bond Acoustifibre! 
¥ d i Columbus, Ohio 
{ | Corpus Christi, Texas - 
Acoustic Builders nae 3 Co. | Dallas, Texas 
Myron Cornish & Co. | Dayton, Ohio 
Jobn C. Reeves & Co. | Denver, Colorado 
H. N. Wikelund & Co. | Des Moines, lowa 
Turner-Brooks, Inc. | Detroit, Mich. 
Lee Building Specialties Co. | Eau Claire, Wis. 
General Insulation Co. | Evansville, Ind. 
Lydick Roofing Co. | Fort Worth, Texas 
Healey & Popovich | Fresno, Calif. 
Better Homes Co. | Georgetown, Del. 
Bouma Tile & Acoustical Co. | Grand * 4 ee Mich. 
Industrial Sound Control, Inc. | Hartford, Conn. 
Humpbreville & Gilman, Inc. | Houston, Texas....*K 
General Asbestos & Supply Co anes Ind. 
est Interiors, Inc. | Jackson, Miss. 
Jacksonville Tile Co. | Jacksonville, Fla. 
Eustis Lancaster Associates | Jobnson City, Tenn. 
Cockerell Engineering 
Fireproofing Co Kansas City, Mo. 3 é = 2 
Tennessee Structural Products Corp. | Knoxville, Tenn. There’s a new Gold Bond Acoustifibre tile with a special flame- 
Acoustical E yo ar ‘ o.| La . ron ge 
Crawford Door Sales Co., Inc. | Little Roc ri ae . 4a 4 H : 
matt Bm tome db pone ‘Calif resisting paint. It does a low-cost sound-killing job in office build- 
Braun Acoustical Co. | Louisville, b R . . ° P 
Southwest Specialty Co. | Lubbock, Texas ing corridors or lobbies, new or old, and meets Federal Specification 
Alexander Marble & Tile Co. | Memphis, Tenn. 
Acoustical Contracting Co. | Mervill, Wis. SS-A-118a, Paragraph E-3c, for Slow-Burning material. A — advan- 
ioe nd yoy te J me tan —— 
“ustical Sales ngineerin 0. Miami, Pia. 
an Cer Ce hac. | Milsomwhes, Wik. tage of Acoustifibre is that it can be repainted any 
R.R. McGregor & Associates | Minneapolis, Minn. 
Building Specialties Co. | Moorbead, Minn. number of times without affecting its acoustical 
Moran & McGoey, Inc. | New Orleans, 5 2 ag A ' i . 
National Acoustics | New York, N. efficiency. If you'd like to receive the Decibel 
sina fa & Co. Revels. Va. ou B, 
Acoustical Sales laster Co. aboma City, la. . « . 2 e 
Porter Trustin Co. gy ad te magazine —“Close-Ups of Sound Conditioning at 
Pearson Insulating & Dist. Co. | Pharr, Texas me 3 : 
as. M, Wall, Inc. | Philadelphia, Pa. Work’”—just write us and we'll see that you are 
oe 4 G car & 0. Sawer ak . li 
Northwest Sound Control Co., Inc. | Portlan re. ace 2 =n ft? 
McL. T. O’Ferrall & Co. | Richmond, Va. placed on the complimentary ist. 
Jobnson-Olson Floor 
Coverings, Inc. | Rockford, Il. 
t on f tan mod Corp. | Salt Lake Cty, f tah 
Heat Control Insulation Co. “ase Antonio, Texas 
a oo San egy Calif. PHONE FOR YOUR FREE SOUND . 
Asbestos Products Co. | San Diego, Calif. , ° 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply Co. CONDITIONING ESTIMATE NOW You ll build fels 
of Northern California | San Francisco, Calif. 


Northwest Sound Control Co., Inc. | Seattle, Wash. Why put up with work-slowing remodel better with 


Acoustical Engineering Co. | Shreveport, La: : . c ~_f $ 
Midwest Acoustical Co. | Sioux Falls, S. D. office noise a day longer? Call your 


Southwestern Insulation Co. | Springfield, Mo. ” it ! 
Missouri Builders Specialty Co. | St. Louis, Mo. local Gold Bond Applicator today! 
Noffke Bros. Marble & Tile Co. | Terre Haute, Ind. He’s listed in the Classified Section ') eit 


Midwest Marble & Tile Co. | Tulsa, Okla. ce ; r mi 
J. F. Kelley Co. | Warsaw, Indiana under “Acoustical Contractors.”” Or 


ed "lane ™ write Department BW-121, National | Acoustical Products 


Northern Steel Buildings, Inc. | Watertown, N. Y. 
Todd-Roberts Insulation Co. | Wichita, Kans. Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
ydick Roofin, Wichita Falls, Texas 
Wester Aeon & aad. Co Youngstown, Obio 


CANADA; William G. Kerr! Toronto, Ontario NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY BUFFALO : N. 7 





QUALITY 


You might know how to do a good job, but you’ve also got to 
want to. That’s the combination that spells craftsmanship in 
a workman and real value in a product. It’s a combination 
that we count among our blessings, and the result is something 
that goes along with every Columbia and Summerill shipment 


. quality that you can depend on! 


Y, > STEEL & SHAFTING COMPANY 


SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


IN COLO FINISHED STEEL BARS aucl SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 


wad 3937 

















Highly concentrated impurities in the boiler water had contaminated 
the steam. A frothy foam formed, carrying this contamination over 
into the lines, depositing it, forming scale and fouling equipment. 
But Dearborn laboratories had developed a patented anti-foam treat- 
ment, permitting efficient boiler operation with high solids concentra- 
tion, controlling foaming and preventing contaminating carry-over 
into lines. Today, in thousands of boiler rooms, Dearborn Engineers 
have successfully demonstrated how Dearborn Polyamide Anti-Foams 
economically prevent this common boiler ailment. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Merchandise Mart Plaza Chicago 54, Illinois 
Offices in Pitocioat Cities 


in Canada: Dearborn Chemical Company, Lid, 2454 Dundas St, W., Toronto 9 
Know Your 


Dearborn 


Engineer C 
This is but another way that ff I tng 
Dearborn water treatment and & €. FA 


rust preventives can save you TRADE MARK RE 
time and money. Whether you 
operate anoil wellor a pipe line, oa | ae oe 4 ) ee 


an industrial or processing plant, 


a railroad or steamship line, WATER TREATMENT AND 
our Dearborn Engineer can 

sone you. Call on him without RUST PREVENTIVES 
obligation. 
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BALANCE THE FACTS 


Before You Buy Voitical, Transportation 


What do you do before you make a decision? 
You balance the facts, of course! 

And to balance the facts about vertical trans- 
portation you need to compare the products of 
manufacturers. For only after making such com- 
parisons are you ready to decide what vertical 
transportation best protects your investment. 

Through the years, Westinghouse develop- 
ments have stimulated the vertical transporta- 


tion industry to ever-higher standards of qual- 
ity and efficiency. In every phase of vertical 
transportation—equipment, maintenance, and 
service— Westinghouse has been the vanguard 
for progress. So, whatever your traffic problems 
may be—see Westinghouse before you decide! 

For helpful informatjon write Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Elevator Division, Dept. A-1, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


~~wsm---Westinghouse 


ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS > 
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in BUSINESS 


do your 
designers this WEEK eee 
¢ Philip D. Reed 


Chairman of General Electric. As 


he sees it, too much military production 
is a weakness, not a strength. P. 24 


¢ Elton Hoyt 


Ore shipper. Last spring he warned 
the steel industry that it would run out 
of scrap before it ran out of ore. He 


surfaces ? was right. fee: 


¢ Johannes Croning 


German inventor. Foundries are lin- 
ing up for what will be a knock-down- 
drag-out patent fight over his shell- 
molding process. ie 


© Pietro Maffeis 


Furniture maker. Along with a lot 
of other Italian designers, he is cashing 
in on the fact that U.S. customers are 
tired of geometry: P64 


¢ Wassily Leontief 


Economist. His input-output system 


of forecasting is now almost within 
reach of the office calculator. P95 


* Robert O. Lloyd 

Builder. In England he puts up stuff 
to last 100 years. Can we teach him 
better? P. 149 
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Business Outlook 

Defense Business 
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CoOnSOWELD The Markets 


decorative and industrial Names and Faces 


LAMENATES New Products ... 
Production 
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Taxes 

Technology 

The Trend 

Washington Outlook 
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Gentle as the expert rifleman’s squeeze of his trigger. 


Monroe’s “Velvet Touch” Adding Machines score heavily 


with operators and businessmen alike. No other keyboard 


is so light yet positive in action, 
so considerate of the operator, so 
relentless in reducing a figure burden. Are 
your operators saving their time and 


your money with Monroe Adding Machines? 


vy Glareless, Cushion-topped Keys save 
eyes, nerves, effort 

vy High Speed Cycling keeps ahead of the 
fastest operator 

yy Streamlined Design assures effortless, 
one-hand operation 

yy Stepped-up Safety Keyboard minimizes Moura Adding. Machine 

a 


chances of error with “Velvet Touch"’ Keyboard 


Many Models both 8 and 10 columns, 
narrow and wide carriages 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


ADDING © CALCULATING * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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American-Standard 


First 


NEW WALL-HUNG MODEL 
THE SANISTAND 
FIXTURE 


€ oe example of 
Amenican-Standard 
< Leadership 


@ When the original Sanistand fix- 
ture was first introduced 18 months 
ago, this modern urinal for women 
was hailed as the last word in mod- 
ern rest room facilities. 

But American-Standard designers 
and engineers are always seeking 
ways to improve American-Standard 


products and to create new ones. 


The wall-hung version of the Sani- 
stand urinal is their answer to the 
current trend for off-the-floor fix- 
tures. And no maintenance man or 
building manager will deny that this 
latest Sanistand fixture makes rest 
rooms easier than ever to keep neat 
and clean. 

Like the pedestal version, the new 
wall-hung model of the Sanistand 
fixture is made of genuine vitreous 
china in white and colors. It is com- 
pletely sanitary in appearance and 
operation. Users need not sit on it 


im heating...first in plumbing 


or touch the fixture in any way. 

Any commercial, industrial, insti- 
tutional, or public building will gain 
inestimable good will and at the same 
time greatly reduce the time and cost 
normally required for rest room up- 
keep by installing the Sanistand fix- 
ture—now available in both pedestal 
and wall-hung models. 

If you would like more informa- 
tion about the Sanistand . 
fixture, please write for —_ 
a free copy of the Better 


Rest Room Guide. evra 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corportion, Dept. BW-121, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


STANDARD + AMERIC 


CY 4 , 
Sewing home and mausiny 
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Worrying about any kind of slump in 1952 is just a waste of time. 

Two factors propped the 1951 economy against cutbatks and a reces- 
sion in consumer goods—military spending and plant expansion. 

It goes without saying that arms outlays will rise next year. Less obvious 
is the fact that plant expansion in manufacturing is due to rise again. 

+ 

Plant and equipment outlays next year will be, in some measure, a carry- 

over from this year’s program. 

















Manufacturers will spend close to $2-billion this year on plant alone. 
Additional billions will go into equipment. And the amount would have been 
even higher if the job could have been done faster. 

Judged on the basis of certificates of rapid amortization, work to be 


done next year will top this year’s totals. 





That, plus arms, spells more boom for capital goods manufacturers. 

= 

Value of all construction this year will come close to $30-billion. 

November's figure of $22-billion brought the 11-month total to $27.7- 
billion. That's $2-billion ahead of 1950, the record-breaker up to now. 

Nevertheless, the cutbacks are beginning to show up. Industrial and 
hospitals, among privately financed construction lines, are the only important 
categories that, in November, ran ahead of a year ago. 

Commercial, conspicuously, was running less than half the 1951 rate. 

. 

Value of work done on new dwelling units, though far behind last year, 
is remarkably stable. 

It bobbled about a bit early in the year. Since June, however, it has 
been quite steady just over $900-million a month. (Last year the figures 
swung from a low of $700-million to a peak of $1.3-billion.) 

. 

Housing starts for 1951 will top Washington’s theoretical ceiling of 
850,000 by better than 200,000. 

The figure went above a million last month. Even if December should 
drop even more than weather ordinarily dictates, the final figure for the year 
won't be far under 1.1-million. 

There’s a chance that next year also will run around a million (page 16). 
But, even so, value of residential construction would decline. 

That’s because the squeeze of mortgage money and materials will be 
tighter on expensive homes; low-cost and defense housing will be favored. 


























e 
Contributing to prosperity in the months to come will be a manufactur- 


ing pickup in lines that have been slow. 








The sequence has gone like this: Consumers overbought, then cut 
spending. Stores, bulging with goods, practically dropped out of the market. 
Manufacturers cut output much deeper than consumers cut spending. 

Now this is beginning to unwind. And the best proof that it has to come 
back to normal is the continuing rise in consumer income. 

es 
Personal income has risen to an annual rate of $257.5-billion. 


The gain in October was almost $4-billion—an unusually large bulge 
as things have been going recently. Actually, though, this unusual rise no 
more than averages out the momentary lag in September. 
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Biggest single factor in the two-month showing was crop marketings. 
Farm products flowed to market more slowly than usual in September—and 
farm income immediately reflected the lag. 

Then, in October, a better than seasonal pickup boosted income. 

e 

Wage and salary payments—backbone of the consumer market—keep 
right on marching up. Latest figure is $169.9-billion. Most of October’s gain 
of $1.6-billion, though, was the retroactive government pay boost. 

oe 

Department store sales this week and next will make or break the 
Christmas buying season because December opened disappointingly (page 
22). 

But, no matter what happens, there’li be no big inventory problem. 

The point is that stores went into the big selling season with stocks the 
same as last year. That means low, because a year ago customers were taking 
goods off the shelves faster than merchants could replace the stuff. 

e 

Stores have been able to operate on a close inventory this year because 
there have been neither scarcities nor rumors of scarcities. 

New orders-not only have been easy to place, they have been welcomed 
with open arms by suppliers. And deliveries have been fast. 

* 

Manufacturers’ inventories continue to go in the opposite direction to 
those of retailers. But the manufacturing figure is deceptive unless it is 
broken down into component parts. 

Actually, makers of the things retailers sell have been reducing their 





























stocks. They’ve had to because of the slack at the retail level. 


It’s the makers of tools and freight cars and tanks who have been 
adding to inventory—wherever possible. Such manufacturers have pushed 
total business inventories close to $7012-billion, another new high. 

ca 

Not so much cotton was planted this year as Washington at first 
thought. And bad weather caused abandonment of an unusually large 
acreage. 

That’s the official explanation why a crop that looked like more than 
17-million bales a while back has shrunk to 15.3-million now. 

But this still isn’t the “‘shortage’’ some people have been talking about. 
Home needs in the year ending next July 31 won’t be over 92-million bales. 
So exporting too much is ail that could run us short. 

e 

Washington sets 16-million bales as the cotton goal again next year. 
Texas is counted on for 4.8-million bales. But a lot of experts in the Lone 
Star state are betting against so large a total. 

Soil is blowing on thousands of Texas acres planted this year. 

* 

Each farm acre will have to produce more and more if population 
growth is to be sustained and living standards maintained. 

Population went up one-sixth and farm output one-third from 1940 to 
1950. And the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago suggests some future gains 
may be made through more and better use of commercial fertilizer. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 15, 1951, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. WN. Y. 























UDYLITE BLASTS BOTTLENECKS IN WEAPONS PRODUCTION 


. - Dry, As Industry converts to defense, the science of protecting for freedom. Udylite methods and machines, Udylite’s 
: . metal surfaces to increase durability and efficiency far-flung technical and research facilities, strategically 
assumes grave importance. Udylite’s vast experience, in located plants and offices, its up-to-the-minute metal 
peace and in World War II, is rendering a distinguished finishing techniques are available to defense contractors 


service in speeding the plating and finishing of weapons everywhere. Why not enlist Udylite in your operations? 
s I s § I : ’ ; ] I 


PIONEER OF A BETTER WAY IN PLATING... 


Semi-Automatic for fapid silver- Rotary Full Automatic used for Return-Type Full Automatic used CORPORATION 


plating of aircraft eng bearings. anodizing aluminum aircraft parts for processing many defense items. R 
DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 











Your Freight Must Not Wait — 
So There's WO LQAIHING in N&W Yards! 


You get all-around fast service when you say"“N & W”’ 
— in the yards as well as on the road! 

Norfolk and Western yard men know precisely 
what to do with your car promptly after it arrives in 
the yards, because they have been furnished accurate 
switch lists, showing the exact disposition to be made 
ofeach carinthetrain. And, because there’s adequate 
space in N & W yards, there’s no holding your car until 
another can be shifted. Sufficient modern switch 


wt X FFAL 


PETERSBURG 


engines and road locomotives — serviced swiftly at 
up-to-date engine terminals — are available at all times 
to meet the demand. Weighing facilities are second 
to none. Time studies are carried on constantly to 
ferret out new ways to save valuable minutes. Stra- 
tegic location of N & W yards speeds connections 
with other lines. 

Roanoke Yard, pictured above, is at the very hub 
of the Norfolk and Western Railway, and is one of the 
finest yards in the nation. Here, switch lists are tele- 
typed. Radio communication is used on the hump. 
Latest-type retarders and switches are operated by re- 
mote control from modern towers — to put your car 
on the right track at the best speed consistent with 
safe handling. 

WHEN YOU SAY "“N & W”, YOU’RE RIGHT! 


For information on rates, routes and fast schedules, 
contact N & W freight representatives in principal 
cities. They're as near as your telephone! 


Tie DEPENDABLE Worfolke and Wiestors. Katlvay 
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1947 1948 1949 


§ Latest Preceding 
Week Week Average 


Business Week Index (above) .... *237.2 +2375 2301 225.9 173.1 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons). 2,071 
Production of automobiles and trucks $119,962 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 7,355 $42,591 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours).............. arg aie 7,476 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls. ). “aereere es 2 6,246 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) +2,024 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily av., 
Carloadings: all other (daily-av., thousands of cars) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 462.0 459.8 487.4 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 318.6 317.1 ’ 345.9 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 360.8 357.5 * 367.7 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)... . 4.13le 4.131¢ : 4.131¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $42.00 $42.00 : $45.08 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)............--eee eee eee e eens 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............+++: $2.55 $2.57 $2.51 $2.28 


— daily price (middling, ten wahaniilila RS TR irises ye ect eewrescaren 42.80¢ 42.94¢ 42.31¢ 41.97¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). . . Soli atics $2.25 $2.15 $2.40 $3.35 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate). . 


182.2 180.6 155.4 135.7 
3.59% 3.55% 3.21% 3.05% 
24% 24% 18-13% 3-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. . ava a 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 21,006 20,865 20,667 17,261 
U.S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... ..... 31,856 32,082 31,596 32,924 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. . . 25,081 24,679 24595 20,922 23,883 


53,204 53,040 52,175 50,452 ++45,210 
73,072 73,260 72,340 69,807 ++71,147 
t#9,221 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month “Month” = Ago Average 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions). . October. $257.5 $253.6 $234.1 $177.7 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) October... . . $23.0 $21.5 $19.8 $18.9 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions)........ October.......... $10,101 $10,072 $8,775 $5,505 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) October $18,661 $18,761 $17,390 $9,359 


*Preliminary, week ended Dec. 8. t Revised. 


+tEstimate (BW —Jul.i2’47,p16). 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’’ on each series on request 
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LER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 


ATLER-OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
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ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER - LOS ANGELES 
(NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION © READY FOR OCCUPANCY 1952) 
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_ Truman’s pitch is to grab the scandals from the opposition. At last, he 
became convinced the washing of the Administration’s linen must be 
dramatic, real, and quick. 

It’s a gamble he had to take to keep the Republicans from making too 
much hay. Some of his men may be forced out of government—or, indeed, 
go to jail. But Truman wants it to be his own doing; he wants credit for 
turning the rascals out and showing the voters a cleaned-up government 
next November. 


Truman was forced to act. He couldn’t sweat it out the way he did with 
Acheson—hold tight and let time dim memories. What his closest advisers 
warned: You’ve got to do another RFC kind of shakeup, a complete house- 
cleaning at the top if necessary. 

Even some White House underlings will have to go. No Republican is 
going to let anyone forget that the scandals began with deep freezes and 
Gen. Vaughan. 


Any Presidential commission on the scandals will have to search in 
the White House—or lay itself open to charges of a whitewash. The very 
makeup of the “new broom” investigation Truman is creating raises doubts 
among groups inside the Democratic Party. Some argue nothing less than 
use of prosecutors and grand juries will restore the Administration to 
respect around the country. 


Byproduct of the scandals: Almost all business tax cases are stalled. 
Caudle, himself, left hundreds of decisions on whether to prosecute on his 
desk when Truman fired him. And the upheaval in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has fouled up tax machinery in scores and scores of settlements. 
Anybody waiting for a final government action will have to wait months. 


Today’s debate over guns vs. butter is only a preliminary (see page 24). 
Congress will get in on the real decision making next session. The whole 
underpinning for the mobilization will be up for review and change then. 
The Defense Production Act, with materials, wage, price, and credit 
controls, must be extended. And Congress must vote the money to carry 
out Truman’s program for the military. 

Congress can decide the whole debate when it votes money. A deep 
cutback in funds for U. S. defense, European arms and economic aid would 
automatically force a stretchout. A Korean truce by spring, and actual 
U.N. talks on disarmament, might well influence election-minded congress- 
men to flash @ slow signal. 


Already, it’s certain that no big speedup is in the cards. Wilson and 
Secretary Lovett will carry through to get peak production in mid-1953, 
wrap up the current rearmament by 1954. 

Neither is Wilson planning any reorganization of controls agencies. 
Appointment of ex-Ambassador William Pawley to be Lovett’s trouble- 
shooter is all you will see soon in the way of new efforts to spur deliveries. 


The steel wage settlement will be at least 15¢ an hour. All the power 
of the Administration is behind that. Truman’s economic advisers figure 
steel can pay that much and still get by without a price rise. 
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WASHINGTON Actually, the government won’t deny a price rise in the end. But what 
BUREAU the economic conclusion does is give Phil Murray a line from which he 
DEC. 15, 1951 knows he won’t have to yield (BW—Dec.8’51,p19). 


Disappointing retail sales raise this question in Washington: Are busi- 
nessmen worried enough to cut back their 1952 expansion plans? 

Government people hear they are worried, in many cases. The reports 
concern expansion in soft goods, as well as durables. 


The latest explanation for this reluctance to buy: Consumers seem to 
believe that there’s been a sharp deterioration in the quality of goods since 
Korea. 

Drop in redemptions of E-Bonds shows how loath people are to buy. 
In November only $281-million of bonds were cashed in, the lowest volume 
in a year and a half; last January $448-million were redeemed. An even 
better indication of the extent of buyer resistance will appear as the rash 
of bonds bought in the patriotic upsurge following Pearl Harbor come up 


for redemption next year. 
e 


Homebuilding in 1952 will maintain the million-a-year rate of 1951. 
This is 200,000 above government metal controllers’ wishes. But easy 
credit voted by Congress and the ability of builders to scrounge for fixtures 
seem certain to keep this year’s rate going. 

So demand for household durables and nondurables will not decline. 
It takes a kitchen range and refrigerator for almost every new housing 
unit. And in an election year congressmen will see to it that—short of war 
—civilian production meets demand. 


Government-aided housing will make up more than a quarter of 1952’s 
starts. The new defense housing law now in effect will foster 200,000 units. 
More than 50,000 units will begin under public housing auspices, and about 
25,000 units around military camps will start. 

These “little people” needs will be met—perhaps at the expense of high- 
priced homes. Any shortages of copper and brass products—some will show 
up in the second quarter—will be taken from high-cost building and given 
to rental and low-cost builders. 

But stocks on hand, plus allocations in 1952, are going to keep starts 


at a high rate. 
e 


Truman will ask Congress for another round of taxes next year. The 
amount: The $10-billion he did not get in the law voted in October. Heavier 
levies will be sought on individuals, corporations, excises. Biggest emphasis, 
though, will be on taking special benefits and plugging loopholes. 

Nothing will come of these recommendations short of a major war. 
Congress just isn’t in the mood to act on taxes. 


U. S. decision on whether to aid Iran is fast approaching. Iran will be 
broke by February—unless the oil dispute is settled or aid arrives. 

Mossadegh figures to win the Dec. 20 election—but he would probably 
be overthrown in a money crisis. He’s shaking up local governments to 
assure his party a fat majority. But enough Communist sympathizers may 
get into the parliament to run a revolt if the opportunity arises. 
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. +. for greater accuracy 
in automatic steering 


With the introduction of electronic rate 
steering, the new commercial Sperry 
Gyro-Pilot provides greater accuracy and 
straighter steering. And it is now possible 
to make a major course change without 
over-shooting. 


With a standard repeater card and course- 
setting pointer located in the stand, course 
selection is greatly simplified. A new course 
is selected by moving the wheel until the 
course-setting pointer reaches the desired 
heading. Required rudder is applied 
smoothly and automatically. 


The new commercial Sperry Gyro-Pilot 
can be used with any conventional type of 
steering gear which utilizes a linear valve 
stroking mechanism. Precise heading data 
is supplied to the Gyro-Pilot by the Sperry 
Mark 14 Gyro-Compass. A control lever 
on the steering stand permits instantaneous 
changing from gyro to hand steering or 
switching to other means such as hydraulic 
telemotor. ALL 


This new Sperry steering system is backed ee tle hydraulic power unit for 


by the world-wide organization which FEATURES smooth control of rudder movements 
introduced the original “Metal Mike”* 30 * Used on either AC or DC ship's supply 


years ago. 1. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





* Greater accuracy through electronic 
rate circuits 


¢ Simplified course selection 











Sperry is proud to announce that they 
are supplying a special type of Gyro- 
Pilot to the United States Lines’ Flag- 
ship “S.S. UNITED STATES”. 


4 PER GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND - NEWORLEANS - BROOKLYN - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 
IN CANADA — SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., INTERNATIONAL AVIATION BUILDING, MONTREAL 





Would you rather 
catch rejects here 


...Or prevent 
them here? 





...With G-E 
fluorescent lamps 


HE inspection table is the best-lighted 

area in most plants today. Yet, good 
lighting here can only help to catch mistakes 
after they have been made, and time and 
materials already wasted. 

The way to prevent errors from happening 
is through better lighting on the production 
line, with General Electric ‘5-way improved”’ 
fluorescent lamps. Their light is cool, with 
less glare and fewer shadows. Workers see 
better . work better. Newest form of 
fluorescent is G-E slimline—up to 8’ long. 
Slimline advantages include: single pin base 
for easy replacements, lower upkeep because 
of fewer replacements, and instant starting. 
Call your General Electric lamp supplier. 


FREE BOOKLET! How to light up 
for better production. For your 
copy of “Planned Lighting for 
Industry,”’ write General Electric, 


4 Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Department 166-BW-12, Nela Park, 


3. LESS END BLACKENING 
(purer materials, more 
accurate controls) 


— a INSP ESE 


2. BETTER UNIFORMITY 


1. INCREASED EFFICIENCY 
(improved processes) 


(improved phosphor) 


4 


4. LONGER LIFE 5. BETTER COLOR RENDITION 
(newer materials and (new phosphor in Deluxe 
methods) White lamps) 


You. can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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U.S. taxes have reached the point 
where many a businessman is trying 
not so much to maximize profits as to 
minimize taxes. The U.S. Treasury is 
now a partner with a majority interest 
in most corporations: 

eIn the first year after Korea 
corporations’ tax liabilities on income 
and excess profits almost doubled. 


: Dept. of Commerce: Council of Economic Advisers: Business Week. 


The Fight to Maintain Net 


¢ The Treasury currently takes an 
average 55¢ out of each dollar of all 
corporations’ profits. 

e From each dollar of increased 
earnings—the marginal dollar that falls 
into top excess profits tax brackets— 
the Treasury takes up to 82¢. And on 
the combined income and excess profits 
tax the ceiling rate is 70% 


In other words, taxes—and especially 
the new taxes imposed since Korea— 
have made a profound difference in the 
relations of business and government. 
Inevitably, this shows up in the deci- 
sions businessmen make—both in daily 
operations and in long-range planning. 
¢ Three Problems—This week susi- 
NESS WEEK correspondents talked with 
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top executives in companies across the 
country to get an idea of just how taxes 
affecting business policymaking. 
They found that every industry—prac- 
tically every company differ- 
ently. But underlying everything else 
are three basic problems. The survey 
that, confronted with present 
the businessman feels that he 


reacts 


shows 
taxes, 


must: 


¢ Keep profits after taxes at the 
traditional level—the level that busi- 
ness is convinced it must maintain if 
it is to keep moving ahead. 

e Plan ahead, allowing for the 
effects of the new tax rates—particularly 
on new capacity, financing, and divi- 
dend policy. 

¢ Remember that he is still in the 
cement or automobile business, not the 
tax business. 

e Maintaining Net—There’s nothing 
about the businessman’s deter- 
mination to maintain his net profits in 
spite of taxes. As the chart shows, 
companies have fought for years to 
hold profits in the neighborhood of 
of sales. 

But in many ways, tax problems are 
rougher now than they were in World 
War II. After Pearl Harbor, produc- 
tion—both for defense and civilian 
lines—expanded so rapidly that compe- 
tition was no worry. And the govern- 
ment financed practically all the new 
plants needed for defense. 

‘Today many companies are hard put 
to keep production from shrinking. In 
metal products, material restrictions 
are pulling down volume, bringing 
many producers close to their break- 
even points. In soft goods, competition 
is rugged. 

Moreover, private industry is financ- 
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ing the expansion for defense. Invest- 
ment in new plants and equipment is 
running better than $25-billion a year. 
And private companies count on profits 
to finance expansion. 


1. Holding Down Costs 


In the fight to preserve their profit 
margins, most companies begin by try- 
ing to cut costs or at least to keep them 
from rising. This is in spite of the fact 
that a dollar saved—after taxes—is not 
worth a dollar, but only 20¢ or 30¢. 

“Where it’s a question of spending 
the government’s 70¢ or saving our 
30¢, it’s a simple decision,’ says a 
Pittsburgh executive. “We'll save the 
30¢ every time.” 

Says another manufacturer: “Easy 
spending is self-defeating. In the last 
war it got us into habits that still 
plague us. And in the end the govern- 
ment will get the money out of us 
somehow.” 
eMore Spending—It isn’t entirely 
unanimous, though. A good many exec- 
utives admit that the tax system tempts 
them to be extravagant with company 
money—especially when they see a 
chance for a long-run return. 

A glass company, for instance, says: 
“We're a little more liberal where we 
think spending a dollar now will help 
business in the future.” It is liberalizing 
its wage incentives, to get out more pro- 
duction. It is putting slightly more 
money into charity—as a long-run help 
to community relations. And it is push- 
ing advertising and research harder. 

But even in these cases, there is an 
important proviso. As one top execu- 
tive puts it, “We want no sloppy oper- 
ations around here just because they 
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don’t cost much money. If we spend 
for something, it’s because we expect 
it tc pay off one way or another.” 


ll. Prices and Productivity 


Many companies expect that taxes 
will have to be passed on—in part at 
least—in higher prices. But few of them 
expect to raise prices immediately. 

For the past 10 years business has 
been fairly successful in passing on 
higher taxes most of the time. The 
charts show how each hike in the tax 
load was followed by a gradual read- 
justment in the profit ratio. 

But this time there is a serious hitch. 
As a Cincinnati maker of household 
equipment describes it: 

“We won’t try to keep up profits by 
increasing prices—after all, with price 
controls and competition what it is now, 
we don’t have much to say about it.” 
¢ Customers Left Out—Many compa- 
nies, however, make this point: The 
consumer will pay by not sharing the 
benefits of technological advance. 

“Normally, the customers share in 

cost reductions in the form of price re- 
ductions as well as quality improve- 
ments. We feel now that he’ll be left 
out on price cuts. At least, he will until 
companies can improve their costs fig- 
ures enough to offset the dent taxes 
put into their rates of return.” That’s 
the way several executives put it. 
e Spreading the Cost—Rather than raise 
prices, most companies look to higher 
volume and better productivity to boost 
tax-squeezed margins. 

But that isn’t easy now. Material re- 
strictions and slow sales limit a big 
segment of civilian businesses. Hence 
to keep their volume up, manufacturers 
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must look to defense contracts, or sub- 
contracts. And these are low-margin 
projects. 

A Pittsburgh steel fabricator, whose 
plant is 80% on federal work already, 
isn’t happy with it. “Since practically 
all of this work is subject to renegotia- 
tion, we can’t get our usual rate of re- 
turn on it. Even so we'll probably get 
more of it, no matter what we do.” 
¢ Only Way—In spite of the difficul- 
ties, businessmen generally are buckling 
down to boost volume and cut costs. 
It’s the only way out that they can see. 
As a New York executive says, “We’re 
always working along these lines. So 
the tax doesn’t change our attitude. It 
just means we're going after cost-cutting 
ideas more intensively.” 


The Investment Dilemma 


The most promising way to cut costs 
is put in new equipment—cost-cutting 
machinery and labor-saving devices. But 
here business comes up against one of 
the great dilemmas that the present tax 
system creates: 

¢ On the one hand, taxes increase 
the pressure to cut costs and expand 
volume by investing in new equipment; 

¢ On the other, taxes cut deeply 
into the payoff from new equipment, 
so that each purchase takes longer to 
pay for itself. Consequently, the risk 
of tying up money in new equipment 
is greater, and the payout comes more 
slowly. 
¢ “Double the Gross”—A Pittsburgh 
executive put it this way: “Normally, 
we figure that a new piece of equipment 
should pay for itself in seven years. 
But our tax liability has just about 
doubled. So if we want to cut costs 
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by modernizing equipment, we must 
just about double the gross on that 
new investment if it is to earn enough 
after taxes to pay for itself in seven 
years.” 

In short, companies feel they need 
to find investment opportunities that 
pay off fabulously—they need a Gol- 


conda merely to maintain the level of 


profits they’ve accepted in the past. 

¢ Financing Trouble—But the question 
of payout isn’t the only obstacle that 
taxes put in the way of new investment. 
They also complicate the financing 
problem of the company that wants to 
install new equipment. 

Taxes are cutting into retained earn- 
ings—which recently have provided 
two-thirds of the money for new plant. 

And companies are slashed for 
working capital. “Everybody busi- 
ness is up against it for working capi- 
tal,” says a Seattle plywood manufac- 
turer. “It costs us twice as much 
to finance the same physical volume of 
business as it did before Korea.” 

All this leads to a vicious circle. An 
aluminum company executive sums up 
the problem this way: “These taxes 
naturally pinch your net income. If 
you pay out all your earnings in an at- 
tempt to keep stockholders willing to 
furnish more equity capital when you 
need it, your stock isn’t a growth stock, 
even though you may be in a growth 
industry.” 

Adding up the score this way, busi- 
nessmen across the country are looking 
toward borrowing to meet more of 
their capital needs. 

For some companies, taxes make 
borrowing cheap. Because interest is 
deductible as an expense, and because 
borrowed capital increases their base 
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in figuring excess profits, some can 
actually borrow at a profit. 


IV. Resisting Temptation 


As many businessmen sec it, the 
greatest danger of all is that a high tax 
system will gradually push industry 
into unsound decisions—on financing, 
on expansion, and in policy generally. 

So oa most of them think that they 
have held out against the pressure. 
But they are conscious of the danger. 
Here are some of the points they raise: 

“Upstate a lot of companies are buy- 
ing plants that are nearly defunct and 
taking over their losses in the last five 
years. The buying company gets a tax 
credit.” 

“A lot of companies can expand tre- 
mendously by borrowing. It looks good 
with these taxes. But if business turns 
down. .. .” 

“There'll be a lot of mergers, too. 
The excess profits tax kills small com- 
panies. And with individual income 
tax rates so high, owners of small com- 
panies can only get their money out 
by selling.” 
¢ Danger—And, of course, there is al- 
ways the temptation to sit back and 
let the business slide. But the main 

rotection against this is the ingrained 
abit of years. 

“When a salesman brings in an 
order for $1-million, I don’t know 
whether I should be glad or not,” says 
a Seattle manufacturer. “Suppose I 
make 5% on the order. That gives us 
$50,000. But I end up with only 
$9,000 net. Conceivably, I should turn 
the business down. Yet I know a busi- 
ness can’t stand still. It either grows 
or it dies. And I’m not ready to die.” 
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THEY'RE BROWSING NOW, but will they come back to buy? 


Stores Bank on Next Two Weeks 


The annual spending spree got off to a slow start, but 
a last-minute rush could give retailers the Merry Christmas 


they've been planning on. 


In retailing, two weeks before Christ- 
mas it’s still one of those years when 
anything can happen. Store managers 
won't know until they lock up the cash 
register on Christmas Eve whether 1951 
has been terrific or just good 

So far this sales have been 
slow. If they continue slow, the vear 
will be disappointing—a record vear, but 
only a small riss 1950. But re- 
tailers still believe in Santa Claus: A 
last-minute spurt of buying could take 
them over the hump, put 1951 well 
ahead of 1950. 

Last fall retailers consulted their 
crystal ball, predicted that this Christ- 
mas would be the biggest ever (BW— 
Noy.3’51,p19). They've been counting 
on that to counteract a summer slump 
and rocket 1951 department store vol- 
ume up 10% above 1950’s grand total. 
But if the spurt doesn’t materialize in 
the next two weeks, this vear’s take 
could be a measly 5% over last vear’s. 
One thing spurs their hopes Christmas 
Day comes on Tuesday, which gives 
two extra days of shopping. 
¢ The Pattern—Up to this point, this 
year’s Christmas pattern pretty much 
follows that of 1950. Sales got off to a 
slow start. Figures for the week ending 
Dec. 1 were up only 5% over last vear’s 
sales for the same period 

But just before Christmas last vear, 
news of reverses in Korea—with the 
prospect of cutbacks in civilian goods— 
started a wave of panic buying that con- 


season 


Over 
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tinued into spring. Everyone bought 
everything—and the retailer bought 
more than the customer. Then the cus- 
tomer deserted the retailer. 

The lull persisted until fall. Along 
about October there was a slight pick- 
up, but the early December figures were 
disappointing. Even though the esti- 
mated 5% increase is nothing to be 
sneezed at, it would fall way short of 
the goal the stores had set. 
¢ Whipping Boy—Retailers credit most 
of the recent lag to the Easter-like 
weather. As one New York Citv de- 
partment store head said, “The Christ- 
mas business increases in direct propor- 
tion to the drop in temperature.” A 
few New York City merchants blame 
the hike in city sales taxes. “It’s enough 
to send business over to New Jersey,” 
said one. 

What’s really worrying them is why 
they're not getting their share of the 
10% rise in the nation’s income. Shops 
are swarming with people, but they 
aren’t buying. ““They’re just bringing 
the kids in to see Santa Claus,” one 
New York retailer complained. More 
and more, the stores are wondering if 
they’ve pitched their prices too high. 
¢ Back to Normal—By and large, soft 
goods are ahead of hard goods—the re- 
verse of last year. That’s the normal 
pattern. (Last year’s buying was panic- 
propelled, with everybody fighting for 
appliances and other hard goods that 
were apt to get scarce.) Sales of tele- 


vision sets fall substantially below last 
year’s, which were exceptionally good. 
Appliances generally are in the dol- 
drums—off as much as 10%. But for 
Junior, at least, it'll be an all-out Christ- 
mas. Toy departments are swamped. 
¢ Stocks in Line—Most retailers report 
that “stocks are in line with sales.” Sur- 
plus-inventory headaches are beginning 
to recede. This year retailers are buy- 
ing cautiously, so they won’t be caught 
again with their stocks long and their 
customers short. They’ve almost no 
difficulty in reordering. 

Many are increasing their advertising, 
hoping to snag a few more customers. 
Boston papers are turning away adver- 
tisers, and in New York the Herald 
Tribune’s Dec. 9 issue was the biggest 
in the history of the 110-year-old paper. 

Last week BUSINEss WEEK checked re- 
tailers in key cities across the country. 
It found the pattern pretty much the 
same, with a few variations. 

e In the East—New York City had two 
bad weeks in a row. Volume for the 
week ending Dec. 8 was 9% below the 
comparable period last year. Traffic in 
the stores was terrific, but sales slow. 
Merchants blamed it partly on mild 
weather, partly on overbuying earlier 
in the vear. The general impression is 
that Christmas just hasn’t arrived vet. 

In Boston November sales went up 
6% above last year’s, then dipped to 
last vear’s level, and have been running 
parallel ever since. Asked if it would 
mean trouble if the pickup doesn’t come 
on schedule, one retailer replied, ““T'rou- 
ble? It'll be suicide.” 

Pittsburgh expects to come out ahead 
of last vear, but in 1950 the city’s pre- 
Christmas season was bedeviled by 
heavy snows and strikes. 

On the other hand, Rochester (N. Y.) 

retailers couldn’t be happier. They ex- 
pect the biggest season in history—as 
much as 74% above 1950. 
e Middle West Reports—Chicago sales 
are lagging as much as 10%. Weather 
is against them, but merchants hope to 
wind up with dollar sales up to 5% 
ahead of last year. 

In St. Louis, Mo., business is fluc- 
tuating as much as the weather. Heavy 
snow early in November cut sales to 
6% below 1950, but retailers still count 
on an increase of from 5% to 10%. 

Detroit reports a rise of 1% to 5%. 

Luxury trade is off, but businessmen 
peg that to the automotive cutbacks. 
¢ On the West Coast—San Francisco 
expects that business will be bigger than 
ever—if it stops raining. So far, sales 
are up 5% to 10%. Los Angelenos 
are watching their money closely. 
e Sunny South—The nation’s bright 
spot seems to be the South. Birming- 
ham stores predict an over-all increase 
of at least 15% above last year. Atlanta 
hopes to better 1950, with optimistic 
figures running up to 10% higher. 
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@ Lake boats carrying iron ore from 


mines had their biggest peacetime season. 


@ with railroads’ help, they made it the 


biggest year ever in moving ore. That should 


make the steel mills happy. 








@ But companies’ stocks of scrap are 
being pulled down steadily. 

@ Some mills are operating now with only 
a few days’ supply. 


@ So as the industry sees it... 


Scrap Is the Bottleneck in Steel 


. On Monday of this week the last 
oreboat of the 1951 season was loaded 
with iron ore at the head of the lakes. 
When the Hewlett unloaders lift out 
that cargo next week, it will mark the 
end of one of the most successful ore 
carrydowns in history. 

Ordinarily, that would be a wonder- 
ful omen for steel production. For it 
means that one of the most important 
base materials will be in ample supply 
during the winter. But today steel- 
makers have grave doubts that they 
can do much better productionwise in 
1952 than they are doing in 1951— 
even with their 7-million tons or so of 
new capacity. The reason: uneasiness 
about supplies of scrap. 
¢ Stocks Low—Right now, inventories 
of scrap in mill yards are about as low 
as they've ever been. If all the scrap 
were in one common. stockpile, it 
might be enough for 100% operation 
of all the industry for two weeks. As 
it is, some Companies are much worse 
off than others. U.S. Steel Corp., for 
example, is operating with an extremely 
limited supply of scrap, only two or 
three days’ in some cases. 

Elton Hoyt of Pickands, Mather & 

Co., one of the major ore companies, 
warned steelmakers last spring that 
they would be out of scrap before‘ they 
would be out of ore. That warning 
still rings true. The situation is bad 
today. When you look ahead, it’s as 
black or blacker. 
e Steam Behind Drive—Scrap collec- 
tion drives now under way will help, 
to be sure. But it is extremely hard to 
step up the rate at which scrap comes 
into the steel mills. The scrap these 
drives are after is dormant scrap— 
largely wornout and obsolescent ma- 
chinery and equipment, which nor- 
mally does not flow into the mills 
through regular collection channels. 
Unless a special effort is made to 
search it out, it will stay dormant 
years longer. That’s why defense mo- 
bilizer Charles E. Wilson is putting 
steam behind the drive. 

Winter adds to the difficulties of 
bringing in this scrap—simply because 
the weather is bad. Collectors can 
hardly be blamed for not wanting to 
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haul and sort junk when the weather 
is freezing cold. That’s why it’s so 
important now that companies search 
out junked equipment to keep stock- 
piles from dwindling more. 

¢ Ore Records—With the bleak pros- 
pect for scrap, steel producers are 
thankful that the iron ore companies 


turned in such a remarkable perform- 


ance' this year. The carrydown by water 
was 89-million tons. That has been 
exceeded only once—in 1942, when 92- 
million tons were transported to meet 
the demands of World War II. 

But when you take into account 
shipments by both rail and water, the 
total movement from the Lake Su- 
perior region really takes all prizes. 
Adding in the 7.5-million tons, moved 
by rail, vou get a grand total of 96.5 
million tons of ore available to feed 
blast furnaces. 

(here were four reasons why the 
1951 ore movement was so successful: 

¢ Canadian ships supplementing 
the U.S. boats got into service at the 
start of the season and stayed right on 
through. 

¢ The shipping season began early 
in April. 

¢ Weather was good right through 
the season. 

e A couple of extra ships got into 
service for half the season. 

Looking ahead, mills expect to have 
good supplies of ore left in their stock- 
piles next spring. Until now, the ore 
bins at the lower end of the Lakes, and 
ore piles at the mills, have been re- 
ceiving more ore than was being used. 
From now on, nothing will be coming 
in, but ore will be consumed at the 
rate of 7.5-million tons a month. Even 
so, stockpiles next spring should still 
hold 20-million tons. By comparison, 
the inventory last spring was about 
13-million tons—uncomfortably low. 
¢ More Next Year—Lucky and efficient 
as they were this season, the ore com- 
panies will have to do even better next 
year. They will be expected to deliver 
an additional 10-million tons in 1952. 
But with vessels now under construc- 
tion coming into service, they shouldn’t 
have too much trouble. 


More ore will be needed to feed 


new blast furnaces. At the beginning 
of 1951 the rated capacity of the steel 
mills was 104-million tons. Currently, 
mills are producing at an annual rate 
of 108-million tons. Next year capacity 
will pass the 110-million mark and 
begin to approach the 11 5-million level. 
¢ Production Worries—Even with more 
ore and more capacity, steelmakers are 
worrying about production next year. 

Scrap is their first worry, of course. 
The shortage is so severe that it is 
bound to affect production rates. In- 
dustry leaders consider it quite likely 
that Output will dip some weeks this 
winter simply because of the pinch. 
And, almost certainly, the industry 
won't be able to get the fullest use out 
of all the new capacity it is bringing in. 

Steel men are also concerned about 
shortages of alloying materials, such as 
nickel, chromium, and manganese. But, 
with the possible exception of manga- 
nese, they don’t think limitations on 
alloy supply will hold down output. 

Executives worry, too, about possible 
labor trouble. They hope, of course, 
they won’t be shut down by a steel 
strike in early 1952. And they're carry- 
ing this hope into their forecasts; they 
aren't allowing for a strike. 
¢ Still Short—The pressure for produc- 
tion—and extraordinary measures to get 
in scrap—wouldn’t be needed, of course, 
if the need for steel were less urgent. 
But it is still true that there is an 
over-all shortage of steel. Part of the 
shortage may be due to hoarding; some 
companies may have excessive inven- 
tories. 

Nevertheless, steel in the aggregate is 
short today—and will be short well into 
1952. Some kinds of steel, and various 
steel products, may be exceptions. For 
example, supplies of stainless loosened 
up recently. But stainless is expected 
to tighten again as some military sched- 
ules are revised. 

In contrast, it is difficult to imagine 
that structural steel will come anywhere 
close to being plentiful at any time 
during the next year. Looking at the 
prospects over-all, about the best that 
civilian users can hope for is that 
steel demand and supply will balance in 
the second half of 1952. 
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ENOUGH 


Present rearmament plans are just about right 
to deter Russia, says Leon Keyserling. 


TOO MUCH 


Scheduled arms plans can hurt us more 
than Russia, says Philip Reed. He wants... 


A Second Look at Mobilization 


Now that rearmament is showing some results—good 
and bad—people are raising some fundamental questions. 


This week a reappraisal of the entire 
U.S. and allied mobilization program 
is in full swing. Inside and outside 
government, people are taking a fresh 
look at the size and speed of armament 
production. 

¢ A couple of weeks ago Sen. Lyn- 
don Johnson, head of the Senate pre- 
paredness subcommittee blasted the 
Administration’s mobilizers for not go- 
ing fast enough for letting too much 
civilian stuff be turned out (BW— 
Dec.1’51,p19). 

e Last week some thoughtful busi- 
nessmen—among them General Elec- 
tric’s chairman, Philip Reed—were 
saying that mobilization is going too 
fast and should be rephased 

e At the same time mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson and Sen. Burnet 
Mavbank’s Joint Committee on De- 
fense Production were looking at the 
record—and insisting that the Admin- 
istration’s way is the right way and 
should continue as is. 
¢ Common Ground—One thing prac- 
tically nobody questions—the _ basic 
premise that we aren’t arming for an 
all-out war, that we are arming to deter 
the Russians from trying to start a 
war. The debate is over how much 
mobilization will best do the job. 
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The problem is something like this: 
There has to be a certain amount of 
defense production here and in Europe 
to keep the Russians from moving; if 
we don’t arm enough, both this country 
and Europe are in great danger from 
Communist aggression. Yet spending 
for military purposes means inflationary 
pressures On our own economy and— 
even more—on our European allies; 
those pressures may be as dangerous as 
the direct military threat of Russia. 
At some level, extra armament may 
weaken you more economically than it 
strengthens you militarily. 

That’s what the current talking is 
about. The Administration—officially 
at least—is going to continue following 
its present course; but it’s a safe bet 
that the government planners—unofh- 
cially at least—are listening to what's 
being said. 

e Natural—You’d expect a debate like 
this just about now. Right after Korea 
it was obvious that the U.S. was dan- 
gerously short of arms; the problem 
was to get started, not to decide ul- 
timate goals. But now two things have 
happened: 

e Arms _production—though - still 
far short of planned levels—is_ signifi- 
cant. An optimist can see signs that 


what we already have is somewhat im- 
pressing the Soviets. It’s natural to start 
wondering how much more we really do 
need. 

e Economic crises in England and 
France have begun to cemonstrate, in 
the last few weeks, that arms produc- 
tion is not all gain, that it weakens the 
position of the West at the same time 
that it strengthens it. It’s natural to 
start wondering how much of this our 
allies can stand. 


1. Too Many Guns? 


Last week GE’s Reed told an inter- 
national manufacturers’ conference he 
thinks the defense program’s peak goal 
—$65-billion in 1953—is much too high; 
the peak ought to be cut below $55- 
billion, and the whole program should 
be spread out over a longer time. Reed 
believes that inflation here and abroad 
resulting from defense spending is a 
greater danger right now than any 
Russian military moves. ““The evidence 
indicates that Russia will not deliber- 
ately precipitate another world war . . . 
and that, if the NATO countries under- 
take to meet the defense production 
program as recently formulated and 
scheduled, serious economic and _poli- 
tical disturbances will result.’” 

President Robert Wilson of Standard 
Oil of Indiana puts it in the same 
terms. He says straight out that “in- 
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mes ae 


flation is a more imminent danger than 
a Communist attack.” 

Lewis Douglas, ex-Ambassador to 
Britain, is telling people he favors re- 
lieving the economic pressure on Eu- 
rope, on the grounds that it can do 
more harm than the good coming from 
armament. 

To bolster their case, this group cites 
the plight of France and Britain—both 
of them in financial trouble because of 
the inflationary effects of U.S. spend- 
ing for strategic materials in world 
markets. Reed puts it: The problem 
is like trying to help a man who has 
diabetes and heart trouble; you can 
give him a shot of insulin for his dia- 
betes, but if you give him too much 
he may die of a heart attack. 


ll. Too Few Guns? 


On the opposite side of the fence 
are Sen. Johnson and the Pentagon 
brass. They are crying that defense 
isn’t getting enough and that civilian 
production is getting too much; tank 
and aircraft production are below mini- 
mum security levels. 

Johnson wants the Defense Dept. to 
appoint a procurement czar to push the 
program hard. He wants more scarce 
materials to go to defense industries 
and a lot less to go to civilians. 

This school isn’t worried about in- 
flation. It figures that Russia is the 
real threat, and it feels.that the Ad- 
ministration is spending too much time 
worrying about inflation and business. 


lll. Just Enough Guns 


Leon Keyserling, chairman of Tru- 
man’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
stated the Administration case when 
he said this week that “inflation is not 
our greatest danger; but failing to build 
up our national defense . . . is.” 

Mobilizers Wilson and Manly 
Fleischmann take this approach: We 
are still in too much danger from Rus- 
sia to cut down defense spending now, 
even though it puts a lot of inflationary 
pressure on the economy. This pres- 
sure should be stemmed by controls 
as much as possible. 

Keyserling puts it: “There are in- 

flationary pressures caused by defense 
spending, but prices are high because 
incomes are high. . . . The American 
people have a higher standard than at 
any previous period in the nation’s 
history.” 
e Administration Moves—This weck, 
as if he were following Sen. Johnson’s 
recommendation, Defense Secretary 
Lovett appointed William D. Pawley, 
former State Dept. man, as a trouble- 
shooter to eliminate production bottle- 
necks. But Washington observers be- 
lieve this is as much of Johnson’s in- 
fluence as will prevail. 
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Inflationproof Retirement 


New. law gives a special tax break to stock acquired 
through profit-sharing plans. If employee hangs on to it till 
death, he pays tax only on original value. 


Whenever a tax bill goes through 
Congress, it’s likely to include some 
obscure changes in the revenue laws 
that don’t come to light until tax ex- 
perts have had a chance to dig through 
the small print. 

Last year it was stock options (BW 
—Apr.7’51,p45). By making profits on 
stock options subject to the relatively 
low capital gains rate, the 1950 amend- 
ment gave management an effective 
way of helping top executives hedge 
against inflation. 

This year the Senate finance com- 

mittee originated an amendment to 
the tax code (Sec. 335, Revenue Act of 
1951) that will help make pension or 
profit-sharing trust plans as inflation- 
proof as stock options. This week the 
tax advisers of a number of corporations 
were sharpening their pencils to figure 
out applications for it. 
e Tax Bite-—Many companies already 
use the funds in such plans to buy 
stock. But before the law was changed, 
an employee getting a stock distribu- 
tion from such a plan immediately paid 
a capital gains tax on the full value of 
the stock, that is, the original price of 
the stock plus any increase in its mar- 
ket value. That tax bite came whether 
he sold the stock or not. In other 
words, the stock distribution was 
treated as a lump sum, cash payment. 
So whatever inflation had done to the 
price of the stock, the employee paid 
part of the profit out in capital gains 
taxes. 

The new law makes a special tax 
inducement for the pension or profit- 
sharing trust to buy the parent com- 
pany’s own stock. 
e¢ The Rule—Here’s the way the pro- 
vision. works: 

Suppose a company sets aside cash 
in a trust fund for the benefit of em- 
plovees. The trust buys the company’s 
own stock with the money, holds the 
securities for a number of years before 
distribution under a retirement plan. 
When the employce gets the stock, he 
pays no tax on any increase in its value. 
All he pays is a capital gains tax on the 
value of the stock when it was first 
purchased. 

This rule applies if the employee 
hangs on to the stock until death. 
Should he sell the stock before he dies, 
however, he then is liable for a capital 
gains tax on the increase in the value 
of the stock from the time the com- 
pany first bought it for him. 

The same rule applies to contribu- 


tory pension plans. The only difference 
is that the employee doesn’t pay any 
tax at all on that part of the stock 
that his own contributions have pur- 
chased. 

¢ Benefits—Advantages under the new 
law are obvious, tax experts say, espe- 
cially for large companies with readily 
marketable securities. Any inflation 
will probably increase (1) the value of 
the stock and (2) the dividends. If 
the employee holds onto the stock 
after his retirement, say at 65, he can 
use the dividends as a retirement nest 
egg. In the case of high-paid execu- 
tives, that could be a tidy sum. 

¢ Not a Loophole—Washington tax 
officials don’t regard the new law as a 
loophole. In their view, it is merely 
a reasonable convenience allowed the 
taxpayers involved. But tax advisers 
to businessmen think the change will 
make profit-sharing or pension trusts 
more attractive than thev have been. 

So far, at least one big company has 
already made plans to take advantage 
of the ruling by installing a supplemen- 
tary retirement plan. It frankly admits 
that inflation already has skimmed the 
cream off its long-standing plan. 

This company plans to have em- 

ployees contribute about $1 for every 
$2 it puts into a new trust fund. The 
plan is geared to pay off at 65, the 
compulsory retirement age. When an 
employee retires, he gets the stock 
that his own and company funds 
purchased. He pays (1) no tax on 
the stock his own contributions have 
bought and (2) a capital gains tax only 
on the initial value of the stock that 
the company bought. Appreciation 
since the company put the stock into 
the fund is tax-free as long as he doesn’t 
sell it. If the employee quits before 
retirement, all he will get is the stock 
his own money has bought; company 
contributions are plowed back into the 
trust. 
e Angles—The new law has one big 
restriction—and one special gimmick. 
The restriction is this: Only the com- 
pany’s stock gets this special tax treat- 
ment, not stock or securities of other 
concerns. The gimmick: Stock of the 
parent company’s subsidiaries qualifies 
under the law. ‘That means that a 
company can set up a subsidiary with 
little or no earning power at the outset, 
but with great potentials. Appreciation 
in that case could be rapid, giving the 
employee who gets that stock as part 
of his pension a handsome return. 
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CAMPAIGNER Young (right) lambasted MP reorganization. With him is MP’s Davis. 


Young Is Back in Action 


His blasts at Mopac plan and at Wall St. prove boss of 
C&O is in good voice again. With inside troubles cleared up, 
he’s pushing scheme for coast-to-coast rail system. 


lwo things have happened in the 
past couple of weeks to convince many 
people that Robert R. Young is still 
the same Robert R. Young—in spite 
of almost two vears of unaccustomed 
semisilence. In rapid-fire fashion, the 
man who controls the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway 

(1) Blasted the reorganization plan 
for the Missouri Pacific R.R. in testi- 
mony before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In_ full-page newspaper 
ads he charged that ‘‘a closely knit and 
destructive” New York finaricial group 
was behind the plan. 

(2) Belabored Wall Street invest- 
ment houses in testimony in federal 
court in New York. Young was ap- 
pearing as the government’s first wit- 
ness in its antitrust suit against 17 
investment firms. 
¢ No Shock—Young’s return to good 
voice was hardly a surprise to the pub- 
lic. But it was even less of a surprise 
to the people who have been watching 
the inner workings of the Young em- 
pire over the last vear. 

When Young retreated from the 
limelight after his spectacular campaign 
against railroad operating methods in 
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1947-48, he had good cause to seek 
quict. The condition of some of his 
own companies demanded deep con- 
centration. Pathe Industries, for one, 
had to be revamped and reorganized. 
Last spring Young finally pulled clear 
of the money-losing parts of Pathe’s 
movie investments by selling Eagle 
Lion Classics (a distributor) to United 
Artists and by discontinuing all pro 
duction at Eagle Lion Studios. 

The C&O, too, needed adroit han- 
dling. Under Young’s rein, the biggest 
originator of coal traffic in the U.S. 
had gone wide-open after passenger 
business. The business didn’t ma- 
terialize; in one year the road dropped 
$21-million on the Young-conceived 
passenger trafic. With earnings slid- 
ing alarmingly (combined net for the 
C&O and Pere Marquette fell from 
$34.3-million in 1947 to $29.8-million 
in 1948, and to $11.4-million in 1949), 
Young had to retrench. The flowers 
came off the dining-car tables on C&O 
trains, the free movies for the lounge 
car were left behind, new equipment 
was sold, and service was curtailed. 
¢ Recuperation—The shock treatment 
worked. This year C&O, thanks, in 


part, to heavy export coal traffic, will 
probably net a minimum of $4.40 a 
share; Pathe is doing nicely with a 
profitable film-processing business. 
Thus, with his house in order, it is no 
surprise that Young is ready to build 
fires again. 

¢ Transcontinental Net—The _ logical 
place for his kindling at the moment is 
beneath his much-talked-of plan for a 
coast-to-coast rail system (B\W—Mar.31 
’51,p88). That plan, which still looks 
virtually impossible, seetns to involve 
three railroads—the Missouri Pacific, 
the Western Pacific, and the New York 
Central. 

MOP: To control the Missouri 
Pacific, Young will have to beat down 
a reorganization plari already approved 
by the courts, the ICC, and the re- 
quired security holders. That was the 
purpose of his ICC testimony in Wash- 
ington two weeks ago. Unless Young 
succeeds, the 500,000 shares of MOP 
common owned by his Alleghany Corp. 
will be wiped out. 

WP: If Young gets Missouri Pacific, 
he will need Western Pacific to reach 
the West Coast. Young thought he 
got working control of WP last winter 
when he made a deal with the James 
Foundation of New York for its 28.7% 
interest in the road. But the founda- 
tion has refused to deliver the shares, 
apparently on the grounds that it had 
never been told Young was the buyer 
in the deal. The case is now in the 
courts. 

NYC: Big as the western hurdles are, 
Young’s biggest would be the eastern 
half of his rail net. What he seems to 
want is the New York Central, not the 
C&O. Alleghany Corp. several vears 
ago bought a 6% interest in the Cen- 
tral, which it has since resold to the 
Chessie. Meanwhile, Alleghany has 
pared its C&O holdings to a point 
where they are probably not much 
bigger than 1% of total stock out- 
standing. 

So far, because of an ICC ruling, 
Young has been unable to vote the 
Central stock. But he may be working 
on some deal; last week, for instance, 
he was reported as saying he was ready 
to resign from the C&O and take over 
active control of the Central. The re- 
port was later denied, but it may be 
a tip to some working agreement. 
Young would certainly need the back- 
ing of other Central stockholders to 
make control effective. 
¢ Softer, Sweeter—Meanwhile, Young 
has taken much of the acid out of his 
comments about the railroads. His 
new attacks are directed against Wall 
Street, rather than operating rail man- 
agement. And Young’s Federation for 
Railway Progress is no longer out to 
replace the Assn. of American Rail- 
roads. It sees its role now mainly as a 
public relations organ for all carricrs. 
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ALL THE PIECES FIT TOGETHER! 


of marketing efforts in areas where sales can be 


What is an integrated oil company? In the petroleum 
industry, integration means everything “under 
one roof’—production, refining, transportation, 
research, marketing, and administration. 

Sinclair is integrated from under the ground up 
to the service station, starting with the production 
of crude petroleum. The integration continues 
in all the other steps including . . . the largest 
company-owned pipe line system in the world, 
strategically located refineries, and modern re- 


search laboratories. The final step is concentration 


made most profitably. 

Effective integration reduces costs to us and to 
the consumer, helps Sinclair meet today’s oil needs, 
and be ready to adapt itself to tomorrow’s de- 
mands, It is another important reason for Sinclair 
growth and leadership in the petroleum industry. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION ¢* 600 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, 








There’s only one quick way 
to get more steel! 


... get more SCRAP to the mills, at once 


| Bete be realistic about the scrap 
shortage. The need for scrap is 
desperate. It threatens to hamper our 
whole National Defense effort—and 
it vitally concerns you because it boils 
down to this: 

Unless 100,000 tons of industrial 
scrap roll into the steel mills every 
day, steel production will drop, and 
there’ll be /ess steel for everyone— 
you included. 

On the other hand, if more scrap is 
turned in, more steel will be turned 
out—and the more steel that’s made 
the more steel you'll get. 

So—if you want more steel—do 
your full share in getting your scrap 
back to the mills. Comb through your 
plant, again and again. Tap every 
source of dormant scrap. Dig out every 


retired machine that you can possibly 
spare and rush it to your scrap dealer. 
Rip out any old rails and switches 
that are rusting away on unused sid- 
ings—and scrap them. Scrap your 
antiquated dies, jigs and fixtures, your 
worn-out tanks and boilers that are 
gathering rust in some forgotten cor- 
ner. Make sure that not a single pound 
of scrap is by-passed. Sell it—ship it. 
It means good money for you, more 
scrap for the Nation’s scrap pile, and 
more steel for everyone. 


Remember—the Nation’s produc- 
tive effort depends primarily on steel 
—and steel depends on SCRAP... 
your scrap. Turn it in—NOW, 


You'll find your local scrap dealers listed 





in the yellow pages of the phone directory. 











This space would ordinarily be used to tell you about 


OUR STEEL WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


but, because steel cannot be produced without SCRAP, 
we are asking instead for your all-out help in getting 
more SCRAP fo the mills. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSES COAST-TO-COAST 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


Labor can expect another c-of] 
wage increase (BW —Dec.1’51,p28) at 
the rate food prices are shooting up. 
Up to Nov. 15, BLS reports, it took 
a month for retail foods to rise less 
than 1%; after Nov. 15 it took only 
11 days for the food index to leap 
1.4%. Food makes up about one- 
third of the general consumer price 
index on which wage rates are based. 
e 

Air Coach Service is getting cheaper 
and more plentiful.- On the heels of 
a CAB go-ahead for shaving the 44¢- 
a-mile coach rate, United, TWA, and 
National announced new cut-rate 
flights. Using DC-4s, United hit 
bottom with a rate of 34¢ a mile, $88 
New York-San Francisco, $99 east- 
bound. TWA _ offers Constellation 
flights at $99 either way, New York- 
Los Angeles. Both have coach fares 
for intermediate points, too. National 
plans a $43 one way, New York- 
Miami. 





* 
The Supreme Court ruled unanimous- 
lv against the Lorain (Ohio) Journal 
in an antitrust case (BW—Nov.3’51, 
p58). The Journal, only newspaper 
in town, had refused to run ads of 
companies that bought time on a local 
radio station. 

a 
Glenn L. Martin Co. appointed 
Smith Barney & Co., New York in- 
vestment bankers, to work out a plan 
to meet Martin’s capital needs (BW— 
Dec.8’51,p21). 

© 
Garand wins: The Army’s award of a 
big contract to International Harves- 
ter Co. apparently ended an argument 
with the British over a_ standard 
rifle. The British had been pulling 
for their own .28-cal. rifle. But Church- 
ill admitted mass production couldn’t 
start till 1954. 


8 
Chicago got its third pipeline for na- 
tural gas last week. The new $135- 
million, 30-inch line of Texas-I]linois 
Natural Gas Pipeline Co. delivers 
374-million cu. ft. a day. Two older 
lines deliver 510-million cu. ft. a day. 

a 
Acetate will be acetate, not rayon, in 
textile labels after Feb. 10. Up to 
now, the Federal Trade Commission 
hasn’t had a separate label for acetate, 
has called them both rayon. 

ry 
Telecasters adopted their self-censor- 
ship “code of practices,” cffective 
Mar. 1 (BW-—Nov.24’51,p130). Sta- 
tions that subscribe to the code can 
show a seal of compliance; the seal 
can be taken away for violations. 
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There’s something extra in the kit bag your Shellmar 


Packaging Counselor is carrying this month. It’s a 


—_ 


= 


sincere wish for the Holiday Season... brim full of 
appreciation. He’s very grateful (and so are we) for 
the opportunity of serving you during the past 
twelve months. You have helped to make this 

the best year in our history. 

Your Shellmar Packaging Counselor hopes the 
coming year will bring you much happiness 

and prosperity ... and all of us here 


at Shellmar join him in that wish... 


Shellmar 


"Successful Package Creations” 


T) The Hallmark of 
() Successful Package Creations 








HELEN HUMPHREY heads WSB National Enforcement Commission that’s ready to... 


Crack Down on Pay Violations 


Enforcement of wage stabilization is now getting 
started after a year’s delay. It won't be too tough at first. 
Idea is to whip minor violators into line, not penalize them. 


You can expect tighter enforcement 
of federal wage controls in 1952. The 
Wage Stabilization Board passed that 
word along from Washington _ this 
week. It said an enforcement program 
is “now getting started” after nearlv a 
year of wage controls 

As the first step, WSB public mem- 
during the week with 
enforcement 
things dis- 
How tough 


bers conferred 
the board’s attorneys and 
officers. One of the big 
cussed was the question 
should WSB get? 
¢ Depends on the Case—Ih« 
worked out in preliminary discussions 
is: It will depend entirely on how seri- 
eus a violation is and whether 
inadvertent or willful 

Under policy as it is now developing: 

Inadvertent violations will be ‘‘washed 
cut” by WSB without a penalty, if man- 
agement agrees to roll back over-ceiling 
wages. For instance, WSB last week 
ordered Avco Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., to cut top rates (announced, but 


inswer 


if was 


30 


not vet being paid) by 13¢ an hour 
at a new jet-engine plant. WSB told 
\vco to observe a $2.15 to $2.35-an- 
hour ceiling and not advertise that its 
rates would go as high as $2.48. (WSB 
said the rollback shouldn’t actually cut 
pay since no employee in the new plant 
had yet passed the WSB rate ceiling.) 

Admitted minor violations will be 
settled where possible by agreement be- 
tween WSB enforcement officers and 
emplovers on (1) a rollback to stabiliza- 
ion rates, and a “fair” penalty to 
be assessed for each violation. So far, 
WSB reports, a “half dozen” cases have 
been settled by this voluntary method. 

Other violations will be handled in 
hearings before regional enforcement 
commissions—quasi-judicial boards made 
up of three “public’” members. WSB 
enforcement attorneys will be the prose- 
cutors, and the board members will 
fix the extent of blame and the penalty. 
I'he first such case came before the 
Detroit board this weck. It involved two 


Washington (D. C.) contractors accused 
of paying above-scale rates to brick- 
layers on an Ann Arbor (Mich.) hos- 
pital job. 

e Threat of Penalties—In all formal 
charges, there’s the threat of a penalty: 
disallowance of all or part of the un- 
approved wage payments as a_ labor 
expense for income tax purposes or in 
computing costs under government con- 
tracts. 

Under stabilization laws, WSB can 
go even further than that in extreme 
cases. It can ask Justice Dept. to prose- 
cute “willful violations” of its controls; 
criminal penalties possible under the 
law include up to a year in jail and 
$10,000 in fines. 

It’s unlikely that this provision will 
be invoked for anvthing short of em- 
plover defiance of a rollback order. 
Criminal prosecution was similarly pos- 
sible during World War II, but was 
never asked for wage control violations. 
e First Cases—The first enforcement 
cases involved the J. D. Hedin Construc- 
tion Co. and the Anchor Fireproof- 
ing Co. Hedin was accused of paving 
bricklavers $3 an hour on the $7-million 
Veterans Memorial Hospital at Ann 
Arbor. Anchor Fireproofing allegedly 
paid bricklayers $2.874 on an addition 
to the University of Michigan Hos- 
pital. The legal rate for bricklavers in 
Ann Arbor is $2.75 an hour. 
¢ Hard to Get Help—In Detroit, 35 
miles away, bricklayers get $3 an hour. 
The two contractors found it difficult, 
if not impossible, to get enough help 
at the $2.75 rate. Hedin, admitting the 
25¢ overpayment, said he wrote WSB 
to ask if he would “be doing anything 
wrong” if he raised his bricklayer rate 
by 10%. He said he got no reply. So, 
under pressure from the Veterans Ad- 
ministration to complete the hospital 
job, he put the $3 rate into effect. 

He later rolled his scale back to the 

legal $2.75, he said, and lost all but 18 
of his 40 bricklavers. Others are threat- 
ening to quit, he added, and the AFL 
bricklavers’ union is pushing him to 
make up the wage cut by retroactive 
payments. 
e Year's Delay—Wage controls have 
now been in effect for nearly a vear. 
During that time, WSB has received 
thousands of complaints about viola- 
tions of its ceiling on wages. Inspectors 
from the Dept. of Labor’s Wage & 
Hour Division have checked on many 
of them, but lack of manpower and 
funds has slowed the investigation. 

Most of the complaints studied 
proved groundless. Others, where viola- 
tions were minor or inadvertent, were 
“washed out” without formal action; 
WSB merely ordered employers to re- 
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New tape for lane marking 
lasts longer, cuts costs! 


‘““SCOTCH”’ Pressure-Sensitive Tape 


Now you can mark traffic lanes, 
storage and safety areas in a hurry 
—with “SCOTCH” Pressure-Sensitive 
Tape No. 471—tape that lasts 5 times 
longer than conventional materials. 


Tape is easy and quick to apply. 
No special equipment needed. Its 
pressure-sensitive adhesive sticks at a 
touch to any clean, dry surface free of 
oil, grease, etc. And the more you 
walk on it, the tighter it sticks. 


There’s no “‘drying time’”’ with tape, 
either, no slow-down of production— 
just clean the floor, put it down, ad- 
here firmly with roller or wide wheel 
truck—that’s all there is to it! 


No. 471 is available in 8 colors: 
Canary Yellow, White, Red, Orange, 
Blue, Green, Brown and Black. Storage 
areas can be easily identified, proper 
contrasts formed between floor and 
marking. Easy to patch, too—colors 
always match the original perfectly. 


This unusual plastic film Tape is 
available in rolls which are 36 yards 
in length—2 in. and 3 in. widths 
are the popular lane marking sizes. 
For more complete information write: 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Dept. 
BW121, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE. And 
heavy trucks have ne effect on the abra- 
sion-resistant backing of “SCOTCH” 
Pressure-Sensitive Tape No.471. Vinyl 
plastic is unaffected by acids, oils, 
greases, alkalies, water, salts, and com- 
mon commercial solvents. 


is — 
PATCHING damaged areas is a cinch 
with““SCOTCH” Pressure-Sensitive Tape 
No. 471. Lane marking and safety area 
designation can be kept neater, cleaner 
with far less trouble than with con- 
ventional materials. No smeared lines. 


% Pi 


UNRETOUCHED PHOTO shows “SCOTCH” 
Pressure-Sensitive Tape No. 471 many 
months after application to the floor. 
Color and visibility are still good. Users 
report that this rugged, plastic tape 
outwears other materials 5 to 1! 


Pressure-Sensitive 
Tape No. 471 


The term “SCOTCH” is the registered trade 
mark for the more than 100 pressure-sensitive 
adhesive tapes made in U. S. A. by MINNE- 
SOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, 
Minn., also makers of “Scotch” Sound Re- 
cording Tape, ““Underseal’’ Rubberized Coat- 
ing, ‘‘Scotchlite”’ Reflective Sheeting, ‘‘Safety- 
Walk”’ Non-siip Surfacing, “3M’’ Abrasives, 
“3M” Adhesives. General Export: Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., International Division, 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In 
Canada: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. of Canada, 
Ltd., London, Canada. 





Inevease Sales with 
cena alist 


The Camera That Sees The Same As You 


Rs AoLesmon 
— Stewe “1m sai 
COALS. 
Sc htuchickarhe ineneades 
Aowe rrulted.” 


says HENRY W. TAVS, 

Sales and Merchandising Director, re- 

tail division, Belding-Heminway-Corti- 

celli, Inc., New York City 

RESENT 

proclaim Stereo- 
REALIST pictures as 
the “world’s finest 
visual selling aid! 
An outstanding rec- 
ord of results has 
proven them to be a 
practical, dynamic 
sales tool. 

REALIST pictures are so real they ac- 
tually take the place of salesmen’s sam- 
ples. Your salesmen travel light 
with slides and a viewer they can almost 
put in their pocket. They show products 

. plants . . . manufacturing techniques 
full color and LIFE-SIZE 
ers can study every 
texture, color. 


users 


to Customers 77 
three dimensions. Buy 
detail of construction, 

Salesmen like them, because REALIST 
slide kits do away with bulky sample 
cases. And buyers actually welcome sales- 
men with their colorful, true-to-life slides ! 

You must see REALIST pictures to 
appreciate their full mpact. For more in- 
formation on this low-cost, high- powered 
sales air, write Davi Wuite Co., 383 
W. Court St., Milwaukee 12, Wis., for 
the name of your nearest dealer or com- 
mercial photographer. 


Winner of 1951 
U. S. CAMERA 
Gold Medal 
Achievement Award 





store wages to the legal level. Only a 
few major cases showed up, and these 
are being processed, says WSB. 

¢ Rounded Out—Two things slowed 
the enforcement program. One was 
WSB’s concern over getting its com- 
plex stabilization program well estab- 
lished. The other was a delay in filling 
the membership of the board’s National 


Enforcement Commission and in get- 
ting regional commissions set up. 
“stablished in July, with Miss Helen 
Humphrey as chairman, the national 
commission was finally rounded out 
recently by the appointments of Prof. 
Charles O. Gregory of the University of 
Virginia and Prof. Ralph Fuchs of the 
University of Indiana Law School. 


Fight Over Fringes in Steel 


USW still hasn't made a specific wage demand. But it 
has spelled what it wants on 22 nonwage issues. Most of them 
will be bargained away, but some may stick. 


When a steel settlement is written— 

probably in Washington—the emphasis 
will be on wages. But despite manage- 
ment and labor concern over dollars- 
and-cents issues, bargaining so far at the 
William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh has 
steered awav from pay. 
e USW’s 22 Demands—At the start of 
negotiations, the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO) plunked 22 demands 
down on the table in front of U.S. 
Steel. The big one was for a “substan- 
tial”. wage increase (BW—Dec.1’51, 
p32). So far, the union hasn’t said how 
much it wants. On other demands, 
though, it’s getting specific. 

The union, of course, isn’t prepared 
to force all these demands to a show- 
down. It will trade all or most of them 
for company concessions during the bar- 
gaining. Nevertheless, all of them will 
figure in the negotiations one way or 
another. 

USW wants “immediate and com- 
plete elimination” of geographical dif- 
ferentials. The union has been whittling 
away at differences between rates in 
northern, southern, and western steel 
mills—but, according to BLS, there is 
still an 11¢ North-South gap. 

It wants rate inequities wiped out. 
This amounts to little more than af- 
firmation of a program now under way. 

USW wants shift premium-pay rates 
boosted. It wants severance pay pro- 
vided, by contract, for all employees 
whose services are terminated for any 
reason. And it wants “adequate com- 
pensation” for employees demoted due 
to abandonment of facilities or tech- 
nological changes. 

It is asking time-and-a-half for Sat- 
urday work and double-time for Sunday 
work—a demand aimed against the 
policy of scheduling regular shifts at 
straight pay during weekends. And it is 
asking that the steel industry—which 
does not have holidays now—give em- 
ployees eight paid holidays a year. Since 
mills operate on a continuous-produc- 
tion basis, this amounts to a union bid 
for premium pay for holiday work. 

The union wants liberalized call-in 


pay—the payment that a shift gets when 
it reports for work and finds the work 
canceled for the day. It wants increased 
paid vacation time for steelworkers. It 
wants “standard” seniority provisions 
in all contracts; “streamlined” grievance 
and arbitration procedures; a union- -shop 
and dues checkoff—and it’s serious, this 
time, not just trying to improve its 
bargaining position. 

¢ Annual Wage—It wants a guaranteed 
annual wage for every employee, and it 
insists the steel industry can agree to 
this “with no pain (at this time) be- 
cause it is operating at better than rated 
capacity, and will continue to do so for 
some years to come.” This may be one 
the union will get tough about. The 
annual wage is dear to Philip Murray’s 
heart. 

It wants to eliminate “present in- 
adequate incentive plans and methods” 
and to negotiate “‘mutually agreed upon 
adequate incentive pay and coverage.” 
In addition, it wants assurances in the 
contract that “technological improve- 
ments shall result in increased incentive 
earnings .. . and under no circumstances 
shall such incentive earnings be re- 
duced.” 

USW is asking, too, that all work in 
and around mills and ore mines be done 
by members of the union and not con- 
tracted out. It demands that companies 
furnish safety equipment and clothing 
where needed. 

It wants negotiations for “improve- 
ments” in pension and _ social-welfare 
programs where possible—although it 
recognizes that most pension and in- 
surance plans are frozen solid until the 
fall of 1954. 
¢ Responsibilities Clause—Further, the 
union is asking that the contract bar 
discrimination “for any reason what- 
ever.” And it wants a prov ision in the 
regular “ responsibilities” clause, stating 
that failure to work at a unilaterally 
imposed incentive rate is not a violation 
of the contract. 

There are miscellaneous demands as 
well. Most are there to be traded off 
for things the union wants more. 
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PEGs DIE STRAIGHTENING 


What is YOUR 
Metal Working 
Problem? 


Success stories of hundreds of 
/ outstanding working 
‘manufacturers the 
world point out the tremendous 
production possibilities of H-P-M 
All-Hydraulic presses. Regard- 
less of how complicated or 
diversified a metal working job 
may be, there’s an H-P-M press 
designed for the job. “How 
can H-P-Ms benefit you?” The 
answer lies in a careful analysis 
of your present metal working 
production methods and costs. 
The seventy-four years of ex- 
perience and “know-how” be- 
hind every H-P-M press are at 
your command. Why not write 
us today outlining your pro- 
duction problems. H-P-M’s 
recommendations can be your 
profitable answer. 


metal 
throughout 


@ Makers of Presses for the Metal 
Working and Processing Industries 

@ Plastics Molding Presses 

@ Die Casting Machines 


@ Hydraulic Pumps, Valves 





and Power Units 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 


7000 MARION ROAD - MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO, U.S.A. 





Area Pensions .. . 


. . . in Toledo get ap- 
proval from Treasury. UAW 
will push its campaign for 
wider adoption of plan. 


The United Auto Workers (CIO) 
nudged the backdoor to industrywide 
pensions a little wider open last week. 
It announced that after months of 
study, the Treasury Dept. has finally 
approved UAW’s Toledo Area Pension 
Plan. The program is now in full opera- 
tion. 
¢ Pension Pool—The plan covers 19 
companies with 1,250 employees. Few 
of the companies, alone, could have 
provided economical or actuarially 
sound pensions. But by pooling their 
risks, UAW is convinced they can pro- 
vide noncontributory, fully funded pen- 
sions running as high as $117.50 per 
month—at a 7¢-per-hour cost. 

Richard Gosser, Toledo director of 
UAW, first proposed the area pension 
program late in 1949. It met with 
strong resistance—and is still encounter- 
ing it. The companies that have 
signed up so far are small and dissimi- 
lar. They include, for instance, a steel 
warehouse, three industrial caterers, a 
hardware store, and UAW’s own office 
force in Toledo. 

Only five participating employers 
have more than 100 employees. None 
has as many as 500. 

After a year of negotiations, the plan 
began partial operation in November, 
1950. Employers began contributing 
7¢ per hour to the pension escrow 
fund. Since then, the fund has built 
up to $162,865.75—an average con- 
tribution of $130 per employee. 
¢ First Payments—A joint board of ad- 
ministration—made up of four em- 
ployer representatives and four UAW 
spokesmen—will direct payments. 

First benefits will be paid as of Dec. 
1, based on maximum benefits of 
$117.50 per month to pensioners (in- 
cluding social security). 
¢ Wide Interest—The Toledo plan has 
attracted a lot of attention in govern- 
ment and industry because of its flexi- 
bility: Workers do not sacrifice pension 
credits if they move from one com- 
pany to another—something sought by 
Washington to encourage workers to 
shift more readily into emergency jobs 
where they are most needed (BW— 
Oct.13’51,p35). 

Since the areawide plan first was 
broached by UAW, tool-and-die shops 
in Detroit have also signed a group 
pension agreement with UAW. It dif- 
fers from the Toledo plan because the 
Detroit shops consistently bargain as 
a group through their association. 
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WHICH OF THESE SERVICES 


At your fingertips, through Esasco, are engi- 
neers, constructors, business consultants— 
specialists who can help solve your most 
troublesome business problem quickly and 
economically. Solve it, moreover, without add- 
ing permanently to your payroll ... without 
disturbing existing company relationships. 

Need help with financing? During the past 
few years Epasco has advised on the raising of 
over two billion dollars in new capital. Is in- 
dustrial relations your current business head- 
ache? Epasco has assisted in planning and de- 
veloping many outstanding industrial rela- 
tions programs. Epasco has devised efficient 


systems and methods; designed and built over 
one billion dollars worth of new plants. 
Esasco has developed insurance, pension and 
safety programs ... made appraisals ... sales 
and marketing.studies ... solved production 
and plant layout problems and performed 
many similar services for business and indus- 
try throughout the world. 

Exasco will do all or any part of a job, for com- 
panies large or small. To find out exactly how 
we can serve you best, write for your copy of 
**The Inside Story of Outside Help.” Address: 
Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. C, Two 
Rector Street, New York 6. 


WILL HELP YOU? 


28° COmay, 
«* ®e, 


oa EBASco 


4 
, * 
"285 cousst*™ 


Appraisal 
Budget 
Business Studies 
Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction 
Financial 
Industrial Relations 
Inspection & Expediting 
Insurance, Pensions 

& Safety 
Office Modernization 
Purchasing 
Rates & Pricing 
Research 
Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Methods 
Taxes 
Traffic 
Washington Office 


EBASCO TEAMWORK GETS THINGS DONE ANYWHERE IN THE woRlD EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO ¢ WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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AEROJET 
builds in the 


Sacramento 
Heartland 


Yes, blue-chip industries have 
discovered the production-dis- 
tribution advantages of this 
Heartland area... and the new 
multi-million dollar Sacramento 
plant of the Aerojet Engineer- 
ing Corporation is evidence of 
that fact. If decentralization 
figures in your plans... if you 
seek lower distribution costs in 
Western markets, or production 
advantages . . . then look to the 
Heartland for a strategic loca- 
tion ... uncrowded, with room 
to grow. 

WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET. To meas- 
ure the Heartland against your needs, 
send for your copy of this informative 
16-page booklet “The Land the Lord 
Remembered”. Write the >». 

Sacramento Chamber of ne Ta : 
Commerce, or our In- pat . 
dustrial Department, °“é Br 
Room 305. All in- noe 


quiries handled in 
strictest confidence. 


SACRAMENTO 


MUNICIPAL 
UTILITY DISTRICT 


21st and K Sts., Sacramento, Calif. 


Th 


~ SACRAMENTO 
HEARTLAND 


Colitorni 


© THE LORD REMEMBERED 





SSB Sets Rules for Salesmen 


Commission salesmen and their employers now know 
what they are and aren't allowed under salary stabilization 
laws. Ruling covers most ‘‘executive type" salesmen. 


Salesmen and other workers paid on 
a commission basis are finally getting 
an answer to the question of where 
they stand under salary. stabilization. 
Ever since the controls went into effect, 
they have been on the anxious bench; 
the decision has been delayed again 
and again because commissions have 
proved one of the toughest of all 
stabilization problems. 

The Salary Stabilization Board last 
week issued a new regulation (SSB 5) 
covering most “executive type” sales 
employees. The principal ones not cov- 
ered are driver-salesmen. Along with 
some “inside” sales personnel, they 
will be covered by special regulations 
to be issued by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. WSB is now considering 
recommendations from a tripartite panel 
on salesmen’s commissions. 
¢ SSB Principles—Both SSB’s new reg- 
ulation and the WSB panel’s recom- 
mendations bar any increase in com- 
mission rates without prior approval. 
They say that any increase in earnings 
should come, instead, through increased 
sales or through higher guarantees, 
base pay, and drawing accounts. 

Here’s what SSB will allow: 

Straight-commission—Salesmen may 
be given a drawing account, or a salary 
against commissions, up to an amount 
not to exceed 77% of each salesman’s 
total earnings during the base period. 
SSB will allow employers to use either 
1950 or the average of any three years 
between 1946 and 1950 for the base 
period. Commission rates must be kept 
the same. This formula, says SSB, will 
put a floor under earnings in industries 
where shortages of goods for civilian 
use cut down sales. 

Salary-plus-commission—These _ sales- 
men may have their salaries incfeased, 
in the same way, up to 77% Of total 
earnings in the base period. ! 

Straight-salary—Salesmen are covered 
by the same SSB rules as other salaried 
employees. This means they may get a 
flat 10% increase over Jan. 1, 1950, as 
part of SSB’s “catchup” formula (BW— 
Sep.22’51,p24). 

All three groups may be given in- 
creases in expense allowances to offset 
actual increases in expenses over the 
level of Jan. 25, 1951. 

e Why 77%-SSB got the figure 77% 
in this way: Studies showed that a 
“normal” drawing account or salary- 
against-commissions runs from 60% to 
75% of total earned commissions. SSB 
averaged the “normal” at 70%, then 


“ 


applied its 10% “catchup” formula to 
that figure, thus ending up with 77%. 

SSB makes clear in its directive that 
it dces not expect a salesman to return 
any unearned amount of the drawing 
account or salary. 
¢ Contests Are O.K.—SSB is letting em- 
ployers continue to hold sales contests 
and give prizes as long as they do not 
exceed what has been done in the past. 

SSB also announced that it will, on 

application, approve some adjustments 
that do not fit into new tules. But it 
warns that employers must prove that 
the requested changes are necessary “to 
correct hardships or inequities” for 
salesmen. 
e WSB Coverage—SSB also has juris- 
diction over nonunion driver-salesmen, 
including milkmen and bakery drivers. 
But because so many driver-salesmen 
are members of unions (and therefore 
subject to WSB rules) and because their 
working conditions are more like those 
of wage earners than executives, SSB 
decided not to issue rules covering 
them. 

It announced that it would wait until 
WSB announces its policy and then 
adopt it for SSB-covered driver-salesmen 
and insurance salesmen who do not 
have executive type duties. 
¢ Panel Proposals—WSB’s rules are due 
any day now. A split in the board’s 
panel on commissions has been delaying 
them. 

The six-man tripartite WSB panel 
issued 15 recommendations. Only five 
were unanimous. AFL dissented to 
10—arguing, in effect, that commission 
rates should be left entirely to collective 
bargaining. The panel proposed that 
cost-of-living adjustments since Jan. 1, 
1951, apply only to salesmen’s salary 
or base rates. CIO joined AFL in dis- 
senting on this. They wanted the c-of-1 
adjustment applied to commission rates, 
too. 

The panel also proposed a “catchup” 
formula covering 1950. Complex in 
nature, it would allow a 10% increase 
based on fixed salary plus a percentage 
of commissions. An industry represent- 
ative dissented, arguing that to apply 
the 10% c-of-l adjustment to even a 
part of commissions would give sales- 
men favored treatment over hourly paid 
workers. 

The panel also recommended rules 
covering the special problems of in- 
surance agents. It also proposed ways for 
handling many other specialized prob- 
lems. 
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FPSHIS CHRISTMAS SEASON in many American 


homes there will be less work... more time for 


eed 
She See 


fun... than ever before. 


Routine household chores that used to require lots of 


time and effort will now be handled easily, quickly by 


Ree 
~ 


i Sa 


automatic clothes washers, driers and dishwashers. 


The automatic operation of such time-and-work saving 


appliances is practical because of the Mallory Interval 


Timer Switch. This precise, electrical “brain” auto- 
matically controls the complete sequence of washing, 


rinsing and drying. 


So dependable and satisfactory is the Mallory 
Interval Timer Switch that it is standard equip- 


ment in most automatic washers and driers. 


And that automatically means more time for 
fun for everyone... this Christmas and all 


through the year, 


\s a manufacturer, you may find—as the appliance 
makers did—that the combination of Mallory products 
and Mallory engineering research offers you real oppor- 
tunity for product betterment and economy. 


Why not get in touch with Mallory today? 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc.. INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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| Corntild Quablly 
PIPE FITTINGS 


maximum service 





assured 
by metallurgical 
arm! soundness 


Sound metallurgy ... the result of unsur- 
passed facilities and advanced laboratory 
controls... provides the maximum of de- 
pendability in Ladish Controlled Quality 
fittings. Every phase of metal quality... 
composition, structure and physical proper- 
ties... is continuously safeguarded — and 


certified proof of metallurgical integrity is 





available to users of Ladish fittings. 


TO MARK PROGRESS 





7? A 4 
THE COMPLETE Contdllid Yualily FITTINGS LINE 
PRODUCED UNDER ONE ROOF...ONE RESPONSIBILITY 


| Fy. DY ESD s ta On OF 


CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE SUBURB 
Dustrict Offices’ New York @ Buffalo © Pittsburgh © Philadelphia © Cleveland © Chicago © St. Paul 
St lovis © Atlanta © Houston @ Tulsa © Los Angeles © Havana © Toronto © Menico City 
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BUSINESS AS USUAL at Prudential’s 
New York City office, even though . . 


Agents Walk Out \ 
Strike at Prudential Insur- Probinm ot Herds BGoutea. “Taylor I nstr, wments 


ance is part of anew flare-up the ae eagle ream to 
< a az more people at lower cost. 
in the unions’ campaign to or- edits Beciie Taylor auto- MEAN 
ganize white-collar workers. pn ethc ney paladins ACCURA CY FIRST 
pressures and rates of flow. 

After months of quiet, the white- | Results: Mass production of 
collar union front flared up last week. | top quality product, with i oe. on ee oe oe ee 
The first nationwide strike against a | ™mimum waste of expensive 

raw materials. Tavlor Instru- 

major insurance company—and one of ment Companies, Rochester, 
the biggest white-collar strikes so far— | N.Y., and Toronto, Canada. 
broke out against Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America. At the same time, 
unions won one major organizing test 
and lost two smaller elections. 
¢ Prudential Strike—The walkout of a e 
“substantial number” of AFL agents in \ N) 
35 states interfered with some Pru- here close quality 
dential operations—but the company 
said it did not stop “essential life in- 
surance services” to policyholders. 

The stoppage involved employees 
who write new business and wit pre- control and low 
mium collections by districts. ‘Token 
picket lines posted by their Insurance 
Agents International Union (AFL) . 
didn’t stop clerical workers from re- 
porting to jobs, although the pickets processing costs 
halted members of AFL crafts unions 
that service Prudential buildings. 
e Pay Issue—AFL agents are asking 
for a raise in base pay from $35 to e 9 
$55 a week, higher commissions, and are vital you ll fin 
other benefits. Prudential estimates the y) 
cost of the demands at $45 a week and 
contends the amount is “neither rea- 
sonable nor justified.” 


The company offered to settle for a Taylor Automatic 











$3.45-a-week increase in commissions 


and a noncontributory pension plan 
under which Prudential would pay 
$3.14 a week now paid by agents. The 


° at 
company says its average agent receives Process Control “Cong 
more than $110 a week in commissions Z 
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SO LITTLE 
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For over 100 years, L. 
record and letter papers 
widely used for governmental 
and business records which must 
withstand time and hard han- 
dling; and for business and pro- 
fessional correspondence which 


must be outstandingly impressive 


PWhaelelvtssemaelcsbat-ithel-baledulal:t-m ot: hus) 
been time-tested and proved be- 
yond question, L. L. BROWN papers 
add negligibly, if at all, to total 
accounting and correspondence 
costs. Paper is but a minute part 
of such expenses. The difference 
in cost between the best and the 
rest is hardly appreciable. 

At little or no additional cost, 
you can be sure your records will 
last — that your letters will reflect 
you and your organization impres- 
sively, You need merely specify 
L. L. BRowN papers. Your regular 
supplier of record books, forms 
and stationery knows them thor- 
oughly. He will gladly recommend 
those best suited for your indi- 
vidual needs. L. L. Brown Paper 


Company, Adams, Massachusetts. 
L.L. BROWN 
TY: | 


PAPERS 


Supreme Values 


RYD Tas 





and welfare benefits—a figure the union 
disputes. 

Prudential employs 18,000 agents, 
of whom 15,500 are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the AFL union. 
¢CIO Wins  Election—Meanwhile, 
unions scored one major success and 
suffered two setbacks in their renewed 
campaigns to organize white-collar 
workers (BW—May5’51,p36). 

CIO’s Insurance & Allied Workers 
Organizing Committee gained jurisdic- 
tion over Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. agents in a series of National Labor 
Relations Board elections. In New 
York City, agents voted 1,213 for 
CIO, 505 against it; in New Jersey, 
they voted 802 to 377 for CIO; and in 


Pennsylvania, 1,023 to 702 for CIO 
IAWOC got off to a brisk start in 
the insurance industry last April, when 
it won bargaining rights at John Han- 
cock (BW-—Jun.9’51,p41). 
e AFL Setbacks—AFL’s United Finan- 
cial Employees suffered two setbacks 
in its campaign to unionize Wall 
Street firms. Employees of Guaranty 
Trust Co., in New York, rejected UFE 
1,995 to 503. Several days later cm- 
ployees of Harris Upham & Co., a 
New York investment firm, turned 
down the union 209 to 94. 

UYE protested the Guaranty Trust 
election, but announced that it was 
suspending “‘temporarily” its efforts to 
sign up Wall Street firms. 


AFL Snaps at CIO: Fight’s on Again 


AFL craft unions are trying to muscle in on CIO indus- 
trial union strongholds. CiO is charging unfair labor practices. 


When the United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee broke up in August, AFL 
blamed CIO. The federation deplored 
what it said were CIO’s “efforts . . . to 
extend jurisdiction at the expense of 
AFL.” And it admitted ‘a natural 
and human tendency” to strike back. 

This week there were signs that AFL 

was on the march. Aggressive moves 
against CIO further weakened labor’s 
ill-starred unification program. ‘They 
may be the start of a new craft union- 
industrial union warfare that would 
pile up problems for management. 
e Steel and Auto Moves—AI‘L craft 
unions made sudden forays against steel 
and auto industry strongholds of CIO. 
The big muscled Building & Construc- 
tion Trades Dept. (AFL) pressed Con- 
tinental Steel Corp., in Kokomo, Ind., 
to employ AFL craftsmen for construc- 
tion and maintenance crews. Contt- 
nental has had a contract since 1937 
with the United Steelworkers (CIO), 
giving it jurisdiction on an industrial- 
union basis over all plant work. 

At the same time, other AFL and 
independent craft unions won an elec- 
tion and took jurisdiction over 650 
craft jobs at a Ford Motor Co. aircraft 
plant in Chicago—trouncing the United 
Auto Workers (CIO) in its campaign 
to include crafts workers in its plant- 
wise jurisdiction. UAW had to settle 
for 3,400 production workers. 

And former friendly relations between 
UAW and the International Assn. of 
Machinists (AFL) went out the win- 
dow in Stratford, Conn. Both unions 
pressed bitter-worded campaigns to 
sign up employees of AVCO Mfg. Co.’s 
Bridgeport Lycoming Division. UAW 
won 388 to 354. 
¢ Steel Drive Watched—CIO people 
consider the Building & Construction 
Trades Dept.’s aggression in the steel 


industry a “test case” of AFL intent. 
In most industries with plantwide CIO 
contracts, CIO cardholders are doing 
jobs, claimed by AFL craft unions. If 
AFL should make a serious national ef- 
fort to take over these jobs, there’s 
bound to be trouble. 

Ralph Kk. Clifford, president of Con- 
tinental Steel, says he has “reason to 
believe that’s just what AFL is setting 
out to do.” 
¢ Continental Squabble — Continental 
employs 2,600 workers, producing wire, 
wire rods, nails, barbed wire, and fenc- 
ing. All employees—including main- 
tenance and construction people—are 
covered by USW contracts. 

Some time ago Continental started 
building a new plant, adjoining the 
present one. The cost, including equip- 
ment, will run to $5-million. 

The bulk of the work on the new 
plant will be done by AFL building 
tradesmen. But Continental insisted 
that its regular CIO crews must do 
electrical and __ pipefitting-steamfitting 
work in the plant. AFL wouldn’t agree 
to that. Its building craftsmen refused 
to work when Continental’s mainte- 
nance workers took over the disputed 
jobs. The construction job shut down. 

AFL’s Building & Construction 
Trades Dept. notified Clifford that the 
dispute could be settled only by award- 
ing all construction work and work in 
connection with the building to AFL 
unions. 

Continental replied that it “takes 
time to train crews to do the kind of 
work we have in a steel plant. We have 
ihe kind of men we want and need in 
our crews. If we hire AFL workers to 
do their work, we'll have to lay off our 
own CIO men—and we won’t do that.” 
¢ Mountain or Molehill?—AFL says 


Continental is making a mountain out 
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Works better when the heat’s on: 

“Give us a die casting die steel 
that fabricates easier and works 
better at elevated tempera- 
tures !"’ AeE*Service answered 
the need with Super Samson, 
the first die steel to com- 
bine good hobability, machin- 
ability and strength at high 
temperatures. 


A closer fit with stainless: 
Few rejects, long tool life and 
high product quality result 
from stainless steel engineered 
to the job. To give Carpenter 
customers these advantages, 
A-E*Service came up with a new 
idea... Stainless Servistrip, 
providing closer hardness 
limits, better ductility, cleaner 
blanking. 








FOUND: 


a way to free skilled 


manpower for other 


important jobs 


Today many companies have found a way 
to use both manpower and equipment 
more effectively, through Carpenter’s 
Application Engineering Service. 


A-E-Service is Carpenter’s way of working 
alongside customers... helping them 
apply specialty steels to get maximum out- 
put from men and machinery. A-E-Service 
starts with the first bar labeled “Carpenter” 
you order. The bar is earmarked to do a 
specific service, like reducing production 
steps to free manpower, or making pos- 
sible better products for more sales. That's 
why the Carpenter man probes deeper for 


facts on each job. He’s after all the data 
he can get to apply the one steel best 
fitted to your needs. These goals repre- 
sent a challenge we can’t resist. 


And A-E-Service is more. It’s backed by 
field engineers rendering on-the-job ser- 
vice. It gets its vitality from a pioneering 
staff of laboratory specialists. These are 
the men responsible for many metallurgi- 
cal “firsts” that have enabled Carpenter 
customers to be first with new products, 
and unusual, cost-saving methods. This 
is A-E-Service. Count on it to continue to 
work for those it serves. 


keeps you 
ahead of competition 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY e READING, PA. 
Pioneers in improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels through continuing research 
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from whistle stop.. 
to full stop... 


GARDNER-DENVER 
RIDES THE STREAMLINERS 


Scientific sound engineers have developed 
a new whistle for streamlined diesel loco- 
motives. Its tones resemble the grand old 
steam whistle—yet it’s as modern as tomor- 
row. It’s sounded by compressed air—air 
from a Gardner-Denver compressor, very 
often. 

For whistle service—and for air brake 
service, too—many of America’s famous 
streamliners rely on Gardner-Denver quality 
for dependable compressed air power. 

A natural for the high standards of rail- 
road service, Gardner-Denver quality can 
serve you well, too—with compressors, 
pumps, rock drills and other pneumatic 
equipment. Gardner-Denver Company, 
Quincy, Illinois, 


SINCE 1859 


GARDNER-DENVER 


THE QUALITY LEADER 
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IN COMPRESSORS, 


Gardner-Denver WX Air 
Compressor—widely used on 
diesel locomotives for air 
brake and whistle service. 


PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 





of a molehill. It denies it is starting a 
national drive. 

At the same time, it says that “under 
the law we are entitled to carve out 
units of electricians and _pipefitters- 
steamfitters at Continental if the men 
really do that kind of work.” 

One of the things that AFL is con- 
cerned about, a spokesman said, is the 
wage paid “craftsmen” at Continental. 
An electricians’ union officer said a 
Continental electrician draws a steel- 
workers’ $1.60 to $1.75 an hour, as 
compared with the outside electricians’ 
$2.514 an hour in Kokomo. 
¢ Up to NLRB—A decision in the case 
probably will be up to the National La- 
bor Relations Board. Secondary boy- 
cott and unfair labor practices charges 
are pending against AFL. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Charging deafness resulting from man- 
agement negligence, 232 employees are 
suing Bethlehem Steel for $5-million. 
They allege that work in the holds of 
ships in Bethlehem’s Hoboken (N. J.) 
shipyard deafened them because the 
company hadn’t taken adequate pre- 
cautions against industrial noise. Beth- 
lehem says workers assumed the risk of 
deafness when they took noisy jobs. 

a 
Helicopter workers employed by Pia- 
secki Helicopter Corp. at Morton, Pa., 
last week voted 848 to 548 against 
UAW as a bargaining agent. The set- 
back was the third for the union at 
Piasecki plants. 

° 
Workers 65 and over now draw one- 
third of the unemployment compensa- 
tion paid in Georgia. The state says 
it’s because “‘under mandatory retire- 
ment programs . . . elderly persons are 
being retired while they still want to 
work and are able to work.” 

e 
Construction pay rose an average 14¢ 
an hour in the year ended July 1, 1951, 
BLS reports. Electricians got the big- 
gest hike, 19¢. In July journeymen in 
the building trades averaged $2.60 an 
hour nationally. 

a 
Coupon want ads inserted by Lockheed 
in big-city papers offer job-application 
blanks by mail—along with full informa- 
tion about pay and “generous travel al- 
lowances” for a move to Burbank, Calif. 

ey 
Iron ore ships on the Great Lakes are 
now under the jurisdiction of CIO's 
United Steelworkers. The National 
Maritime Union (CIO) gave them up, 
to help USW unionize all workers in- 
volved in making and handling steel. 
Jones & Laughlin, with four ore ships, 
has signed with USW. 
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SOOpd SEATING 


. 1S GOOD BUSIN, 
S$: 


GO 


Office \ 


@atahice 


give you the most 


in comfort! 


styling! value! 


COSCO Office Chairs 
are cushioned with 


Firestone 
Foamex® 


or foam rubber latex. 


Series 17: ‘‘Finger-Lift’’ 
Jr. Executive Chair, with arm- 
rests, $48.45 ($50.95*); 
General Office Chair, without 
arms, $43.95 ($45.95*). 


Series 16: ‘‘Finger-Lift"’ 
Secretarial Chairs, with fixed 
back, $29.95 ($31.25*); with 

| spring tension back, $31.95 
($33.45*). 


Series 20: ‘Form-Fit’ 
Side Chairs, with armrests, 
$29.95 ($31.25*); without 
arms, $23.95 ($25.25*). 


*Prices for Florida, Texas and 11 
W eastern States. 


Mode! 17-A Jr. Executive Chair: Six easy 
adjustments to fit the chair to your physique, 
your own work habits, and your own ideas of 
comfort. 


The right seat for every worker 


upholstered models jp 


ask for COSCo 


S!x, all-metal, 


Popular office colors - -- 


For the sake of appearances . . . for greater worker comfort and 
efficiency . . . furnish your offices throughout with all-metal, 
upholstered Cosco Office Chairs. All six smartly styled models 
are of tubular steel construction . . . with all-steel, saddle-shaped 
seat, cushioned with Firestone Foamex or foam rubber latex. Seat 
and padded backrest upholstered in durable, perforated Du Pont 
“Fabrilite’’-—green, brown, maroon, or gray. Finish is baked-on 
enamel—gray, brown, or green. 

Series 16 Secretarial Chairs and Series 17 Jr. Executive and 
General Office Chairs have up to six easy adjustments—more than 
any other chair at any price—and feature Cosco’s exclusive 
“Finger-Lift” height-adjusting mechanism. All adjustments are 
made without tools. Series 20 ‘‘Form-Fit” Side Chairs have new 
contour backrest with “‘2-way”’ curve for extra comfort. Compare 
Cosco ... for comfort, styling, VALUE! Ask for free demonstra- 
tion at leading office furniture stores, or write for name of dealer. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Also makers of famous COSCO Household Stools, Chairs and Utility Tables 


LOSCO acs 
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THIN SAND AND RESIN MOLDS used in shell molding process make better castings 
at lower cost. But development of process is hampered, because . . . 


Patent Fight Scares Founders 


Industry is ready for stiff court battle over shell mold- 
ing patent. Foundries using method developed in Germany 
won't give up, short of a Supreme Court decision. 


The U.S. Patent Office is sitting on 
a powder keg. It’s the application for 
a patent on the shell molding process 
of casting iron and other metals. 
(BW—Apr.8’51,p54). Shell molding is 
a hot because it yields a more 
accurate, smoother casting at less cost. 

Industry is lined up on two sides on 
the patent status of this most import- 
ant method to hit the foundry in years. 
Each side is flexing its legal muscles in 
preparation for a court battle 
¢A Bombshell—The fight shapes up 
like this: 

¢ Most users of shell molding 
claim it’s a German process brought 
Over as war booty and free to all. So 
it’s not patentable. 

e Assignees of the patent applica- 
tion say it’s not the wartime work but 
the postwar refinements that make the 
process work, for which the patent 
application was made. 

If the Patent Office issues the pat- 
ent, it'll explode a bombshell of litiga- 
tion. The reactions won’t stop until 
the Supreme Court hands down a 
decision. It looms as big as the battle 
in which Ford Motor Co. got the Sel- 


issue 
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den patents on the automobile revoked 
in 1911. 

¢ Queueing Up—Hundreds of foun- 
dries have already flocked to the proc- 
ess, some now producing with it and 
others still experimenting. The 
method, for one thing, cuts out many 
of the operations called for in the old 
foundry technique. 

The usual technique is to make two 
mold halves by packing sand around a 
wooden pattern. The molds are heavy 
because they take lots of sand. They 
require special skills to make, and they 
produce pretty rough castings that often 
call for lots of machining. 

The shell molding process, on the 
other hand, uses thin molds made of 
sand and phenolic resins. The sand- 
resin mix is poured over a hot metal 
pattern that fuses the material. A fol- 
low-up oven cure produces a shell mold 
about l-in. thick. 
¢ Precisions—One of the companies 
that make iron castings by the new 
method—Builders Iron Foundry in 
Providence—finds that they call for less 
than half the machining of those made 
from sand molds. It takes less skilled 


labor to make the mold, says BIF’s gen- 
eral manager, Earl Bradley. And the 
method does away with many of the 
operations needed with sand molds. 

It’s such a precise method that 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. is operating 
a pilot line on shell molding for jet 
engine blades. Roy T. Hurley, president 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp., says shell 
molding cast blades should cost about 
25% less than forging them. Shell 
molding also cuts out the need for 
costly machines that are not available 
anyhow. 
¢ Close Mouthed—All over the coun- 
try, though, foundries are secretive 
about their shell molding operations. 
The fouled-up patent situation is re- 
sponsible, and it’s slowing up develop- 
ment of the process by curbing the 
usual swapping of technical informa- 
tion. 

No one argues over the fact that shell 
molding was first developed in Ger- 
many during World War II. by Jo- 
hannes Croning, German metallurgist. 
He had a filed patent application, dated 
Feb. 1, 1944, in the German patent 
office, although no patent was granted 
to Croning in Germany. At the end 
of the war, a U.S. technical intelli- 
gence team brought back the develop- 
ment. Its findings were set down in a 
report published by the Dept. of Com- 
merce. The department calls it Fiat 
Final Report No. 1168, dated May 30, 
1947, written by William W. McCul- 
loch, a member of the survey team. 
That supposedly made the process avail- 
able at no cost to anyone who wanted 
to use it. And lots of companies went 
to work trying to adapt the technique. 
e Trouble Starts—After the war Cron- 
ing came to this country and filed a 
patent application on the process. He 
assigned it to Crown Casting Associ- 
ates, Boston, a company that was es- 
tablished to handle the patent. That’s 
when trouble started. 

Crown Casting says the improve- 
ments on the wartime idea developed 
by Croning since the war make the 
process work. It claims the wartime 
process, detailed in the Dept. of Com- 
merce report, doesn’t really make sound 
castings. And it asserts that when it 
gets its patent issued founders making * 
commercial castings by the process will 
have to pay royalties. 
¢ Clincher?—Crown Casting also points 
out that before Croning came to this 
country after the war there was no 
successful use of shell moldings. After 
he came here and showed what he had, 
the process became an actuality. 

It feels the clincher on the McCul- 
loch report’s incompleteness is this: 
After he wrote the report, McCulloch 
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Put Old Equipment 
“Out to Pastures 





IT PAYS TO 
KEEP PACE WITH 
MACHINERY PROGRESS 





eng CAN no longer afford to keep old 
or obsolete equipment in your plant. 
Economists predict that costs will proba- 
bly continue upward. Manpower shortages 
are likely to remain. Taxes are not likely 
to decrease. 

All this means that a long range, intel- 
ligent replacement program aimed at re- 
ducing unit costs may be the best way for 
you to protect your competitive position 
and your profits. Some companies are now 
finding they can get more production out 
of fewer machines operating in a smaller 
space, following such a program. 

Let an Allis-Chalmers representative 
help you analyze your operations. He may 
have a suggestion that will help you lower 
costs. Since Allis-Chalmers builds equip- 
ment for nearly every major industry, A-C 
engineers know equipment and methods 
that may be able to help you with your 
particular problem. Call today, or write 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Foundromatic and Low-Head are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 
A-3461A 


One of the Big Three in Electric 
Power Equipment—Biggest of All 
dn Range of Industrial Products. 





Solids Handling Pump 


These pumps carry all types of solids from 
gravel to sticky paper pulp. The special 
design and special metal alloys of these 
pumps are a worth while investment. They 
mean long life under adverse conditions. 


; Sisleants Core Dryer 


Saves drying time! Cores take minutes 
instead of hours to dry in Foundromatic 
Sand Core Dryer. Cores come out cool, 
easy to handle, and uniformly dried—need 
no curing. Cores cannot be overbaked, 


Low-Head Gyratory Sifter 


It’s all metal from top to bottom, Cleaning 
is quick and easy because all parts can be 
safely washed. Cuts downtime between 
product changeovers. High temperature ma- 
terials can be handled. 


Dry Type Transformer 


Full voltage is assured at the load center! 
Motors operate more efficiently at full 
voltage . . . heating operations are faster. 
Transformers are light in weight and eas 
to install, on machine, on wall, or on poor § 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 





Thow's- an idea how, por you ! 


this air 


conditioner 


is “travel conditioned” 


Even the finest appliance is useless, unless it is delivered to the 
customer in good condition. And to make sure this efficient Oasis 
Air Drier does arrive in perfect condition, the Ebco Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, ships it in this H & D engineered 
shipping box. Specially designed interior packing, with wax-coated 
surfaces to protect the product’s finish, gives complete 
protection against jolts and bumps in transit. 

The H & D Package Laboratory is ready to help with any 
shipping problem, to provide extra protection, or to give 


better display... 
costs. For booklet, “Package Engineering,’ 


increased sales . . . lower shipping and packing 


write 


Hinde & Daucn, 5107 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FACTORIES IN: BALTIMORE © BUFFALO © CHICAGO © CLEVELAND @ DETROIT 


GLOUCESTER, N. J. 


© HOBOKEN, N. J. 


@ KANSAS CITY, KAN. © RICHMOND, VA. 


SANDUSKY, OHIO @ ST. LOUIS © WATERTOWN, MASS. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, 
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was hired by a large electrical and 
mechanical equipment manufacturer to 
set up a shell molding foundry. Mc- 
Culloch couldn’t make successful cast- 
ings, and that’s why he was let go, 
claims Crown Casting. 

e Trial and Error—To all of this several 
large users of the process say ‘“‘nuts.”’ 
First, they add that no new production 
method can be set up to whisk out 
completed parts without some pains. It 
takes trial and error, modifications, and 
revisions to adapt the method to your 
products, plant, and people. Foundries 
that have gone to shell molding have 
come up with various kinds of auto 
matic machinery and items such as 
parting agents, so that the sand-resin 
mold can be easily separated from the 
metal pattern. 

e Who’s_ Right?—There are several 
companies paying royalties to Crown 
Casting right now, even though the 
patents haven’t been issued yet. 

Bradley of Builders Iron feels that the 
royalties so far paid are worth the tech 
nical help he’s got from Crown Cast 
ing. 
¢ Support—The opposition to Crown 
Casting gets some strong support from 
John C. Green, director of the Office 
of Technical Services, Dept. of Com- 
merce. He says: “It appears that the 
C-process (shell molding) was known 
in Germany and that the information 
collected by McCulloch was gathered 
in good faith for the benefit of U.S. 
industry at large. Any improvement 
patents arising out of postwar research 
in this country are, of course, not in- 
cluded in the principle that captured 
technology is freely available. 

“If valid U.S. patents are obtained 
on such improvements, industry would 
ordinarily get licenses to practice the 
invention under such patents. At this 
moment, we arc not aware of this sit- 
uation since all patent applications are 
preserved in secrecy by the U.S. Patent 
Office. Crown Casting Assoc. has not 
seen fit to disclose to us the subject 
matter of the applications it alleges to 
have filed.” 
¢ Set the Stage—It is understood that 
since 1947 Croning has sent in four 
applications to the Patent Office. That 
may mean one of two things. Either 
the Patent Office has been turning 
down each application as unpatentable, 
and he has turned in new ones. Or he 
has been filing applications for new 
improvements. 

Should patents be issued to Croning, 
the stage will be set for a real court 
fight. Only at that time would patent 
infringement start. Some of the big 
process users have too much _ invest- 
ment in development and equipment 
to yield without a fight. They are said 
to have money ready to carry the case 
right to the Supreme Court. Crown 
Casting is equally firm about its eager- 
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CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


. . . to provide a tough material 
for the heads of ‘‘soft-face’’ ham- 
mers used to form sheet metal in 
such work as the fabrication of 
airplane sections. 


SOLUTION... 


..- Hercules® Ethyl] Cellulose... 
an extremely tough and durable 
plastic widely used for tool parts 
and other industrial needs. No 
other low-cost plastic can match 
its impact strength and resistance 
to distortion from humidity and 
temperature extremes. “Ethyl” 
now plays a major role in many 
key defense and civilian products. 


RESULT... 


. . . tough, low-cost tool compo- 
nents which withstand repeated 
pounding in daily use, yet do not 
mar the surface being worked... 
an example of better equipment 
for the military, better products 
for home and industry, made pos- 
sible by Hercules plastics. Write 
for information. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry... 


. . . textile, paper, rubber, insecticides, adhesives, soaps, detergents, plastics, paint, varnish, 
lacquer, to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, terpene chemicals, 
rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products, and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


4 


ERCOLES 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 968 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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MRD BEST USE Vf 
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“Buffalo” 

AIR CONDITIONING 
Can Do A Complete 
Processing Job 


The Industrial uses of air 
multiply daily! It’s the 
recognized “comfort me- 
dium” that makes workers 
more efficient and produc- 
tive. It’s a “safety factor” 
which can minimize explo- 
sion dangers, fume poison- 
ing and risk of “accident- 
prone” workers. It can con- 
trol your product quality, 
your turnout—and your 
profits—to a remarkable 
degree! And _ present-day 
“Buffalo” Air Conditioning 
Units can create and main- 
tain any air condition you 
require. You can wash your 
air, heat or cool it as desired, 
control the humidity ex- 
actly, collect dust by-prod- 
ucts from your air—easily, 
continuously and economic- 
ally—with “Buffalo” equip- 
ment. 


“Buffalo” Limit-Load Fan and Air Washer cleaning 
foundry air. 


“Buffalo” “LL” Fan and Comfort Conditioning Cabinet 
supplying conditioned air in a large office building 


“Buffalo” FANS Often The Only “AIR CONDITIONING” You Need 
Modern, efficient fans perform many of the functions of air condition- 
ing. A “Buffalo” Limit-Load Fan, for instance, can “cool by ventila- 
tion""—circulating air continuously throughout the plant and causing 
a cool, comfortable feeling. “Buffalo” Fans can remove harmful dust, 
fumes and excessive moisture from your plant air. In these and dozens 
of other ways, “Buffalo” Fans can put your air to profitable use. 


It Costs You Less Than You’d Think 


“Buffalo” equipment is permanent equipment. Flimsy, lightweight 
“package” units are not part of our line. The results? Many “Buffalo” 
air washers are still giving efficient daily service over FORTY YEARS 
AFTER INSTALLATION. Many “Buffalo” Fans are OVER FIFTY 
YEARS OLD. Here, certainly, is long-run economy! Why not talk over 
YOUR air and its profit possibilities with a trained “Buffalo” engineer? 
Write us—we’ll have him call on you AT NO OBLIGATION! 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 





Sales Representatives in All Principal Cities 








ness to get its compensation and is 
set to trade legal punches. 

Right now everything is in sus- 
pended animation on the patent ques- 
tion, although the process is getting a 
workout behind closed doors. But the 
users, the resin producers (Bakelite, 
Borden, Durez, and Monsanto) as well 
as Crown Casting are all eager to have 
the muddy waters cleared. It’s too 
good a process to be stymied by a 
patent hassle. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Demand for aircraft forgings is why 
Steel Improvement & Forge Co, is ex- 
panding in two directions. Its new 
plant near Toronto, Canada, will forge 
jet-engine blades for A. V. Roe’s 
Orenda engine. The Cleveland plant 
has increased its floor space by 20%. 

e 
Government-Owned Inventions for Free 
Use is the latest publication of the U.S. 
Patent Office. It covers patents in the 
fields of printing, paper, chemicals, 
electrical equipment, furniture, textiles, 
and food. Write to the U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C,, 
enclosing $1. 

° 
To get more mileage from Army shoes, 
Tanner’s Council Research Laboratory 
at the University of Cincinnati has 
developed two finishes for leather in- 
soles. One is a formaldehyde treat- 
ment that gives stock a double tanning; 
the other, a chrome tanning that pro- 
tects the leather’s finish. 

® 
Another approach to volume produc- 
tion: The lighting division of Sylvania 
Electric Products will use a series of 
basic interchangeable parts for its in- 
dustrial lighting fixtures. Result: About 
71 individual parts that were previ- 
ously produced have now been reduced 
to 15. 
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Con You llse lt? 


The experience of handling 3800 Sheet Metal 


ei ree conned LYON 


! Lyon METAL Propucts, INCORPORATED 
; 1210 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
! 


Please send me a copy of LYON’S DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
BROCHURE which explains the 4 big reasons why Lyon can 
handle sheet metal subcontracts better. 


Tt 


(Ts 2 
ComMPANY 
ADDRESS 
SS er Seamer eet 
Ist GAO fs la cc: a in eve pistes ene ap ae ah cent ae ae mais ety ase iN 
MAIL 2 STRATEGIC PLANTS... AURORA, ILL, AND YORK, PA. 


COUPON FOR LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
THIS BROCHURE General Offices: 1210 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


Sy ey 


IT TELLS ALL 


LEADERS IN QUALITY 


FOR 50 YEARS 


901 - 1951 


LYON 


METAL PRODUCTS, INC 
A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON STANDARD PRODUCTS 


ef my Locker Racks ,. 2-8 . 


tbinets © Conve 
et Benches 
Cabinets 





product’s 
performance 


Brumfield 


RELAYS 


Accuracy and 
Dependability 
...feflecting in your product the 
sign of good design . .. the assur- 
ance of perfect performance. 
Leading supplier of relays for 
every electrical and electronic ap- 
plication. Specialists in relays for 
military equipment. 
Send specifications for recom- 
mendations, samples, & quotations. 


Pitter rum ield 


PRINCETON, INDIANAY PHONE 1208 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
es si siniciciananiiald 


130” 
Extreme Lift 


60” 

Turning Radius 
591A” 

Free Lift 





“JEEP” Model -230 
2000 Ib. capacity 


Mercury 


Send for catalog on complete line of 
MERCURY trucks, tractors, trailers 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4146 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Negatives are made from a large master copy of a schematic diagram by ordinary 
photography. The size of the reproduction determines the size of the negative. 


4 The reproduction develops when the 5 Clear, cold water washes the excess dye 


sensitized sheet is dipped in a dye. from the finished reproduction. 


New Photoengraving Process 


Eliminates Need for Darkroom 
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2 A coating of the gelatin goes on a sheet 
of the material in a small press. 


3 Ultraviolet rays pass through the nega- 
tives, sensitize the gelatin coatings. 





6! A batch of the reproductions wind up in a drying rack. They have the same detail 
and sharpness, but are smaller than the master copy. 


Name plates, instrument scales, and 
schematic diagrams are part and parcel 
of most industrial equipment. And 
there are a slew of ways to make them: 
printing, photography, engraving, and 
metal stamping. 

Trans-Gel Products, Inc., Queens 
Village, N. Y., has added another 
method to the list. It chemically repro- 
duces photos, blueprints, or printed 
matter on almost any type of sheet rna- 
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terial. The sheet can be porous or non- 
porous, organic or metallic. One of the 
big virtues of the process is that it 
doesn’t have to be done in a darkroom. 
Trans-Gel does the job in its plant 
for customers, but it will also sell the 
chemicals to companies that want to 
do it themselves. 
¢ Step by Step—The sheet material 
that is to carry the reproduction is 
first coated with an emulsion: (a bichro- 


INVISIBLE 
OPPORTUNITY 


RADIOACTIVITY is the opportuni- 
ty...in its myriad potential forms 
of industrial utilization.. -waiting 
for your investigation and appli- 
cation to the specific phases of 
research, testing and control 
where it can help you produce 
better products at lower cost. 


NUCLEAR instruments represent 
eyes and ears and hands for work- 
ers using radioactive materials. 
They quickly gather the needed 
radiation data and present it visu- 
ally or graphically to your tech- 
nicians, speeding research and 
testing to keep pace with today’s 
demand for new and proven prod- 
ucts and services. Nuclear instru- 
ments are available for specific 
or general applications, complete 
with the accessories necessary to 
maintain a sustained program 
geared to your needs. 


For basic information on the 
opportunities emerging for in- 
dustrial uses of radioactivity, and 
data on NUCLEAR instruments, 
chemicals and radiation labora- 
tory accessories, write NUCLEAR 
today. 


nuclear instRUMENT and 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
259 W. Erie Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
Western Offi 
1063 Colorado Bivd., Lecdnenton4?, Calif. 
Export Department : 
13 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 
Cable Address: 
Arlab, New York 





BY MEN WHO KNOW CRANES BEST 


For over 60 years, engineers have been specifying “Shaw-Box’ 
Cranes. Built for every lifting job —from 500 lbs. to 350 tons 
or more — thousands of “Shaw-Box” Cranes are serving all over 
the world. 


Every “Shaw-Box” Crane is an outstanding example of skillful 
engineering, the most modern manufacturing techniques and 
precision craftsmanship. Every standard of enduring stamina, 
low-cost operation, safety and maintenance convenience is sur- 
passed. Whatever the job, “Shaw-Box” Cranes are consistently 
top-notch performers under the most severe conditions of use. 


If you’re expanding, building or buying a plant, meet today’s 
defense goals and tomorrow’s civilian needs — specify “Shaw- 
Box” Cranes. Only a pioneer in building load-handling equipment 
exclusively can supply cranes with the extra-value features you 
have a right to expect in a long-term investment. 


We will gladly work with your engineering consultants, your 
own staff or both in planning your “Shaw-Box” Crane installation. 
Make an appointment to suit your convenience. 


Write for Catalog No. 217 
showing “Shaw-Box” Full 
Electric Traveling Cranes 
from 5 tons capacity up; 
Catalog No. 218 for ‘Load 
Lifter’ Cranes from 1 to 25 
tons, 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. Muskegon, Michigan 
Builders of “Shaw-Box” Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and 
other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves 
‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, ‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 





mate) called Stabilized Gelatin. A nega- 
tive, I ON from a master copy, 
goes on top of the coated sheet, can be 
used repeatedly. 

The gelatin coating is sensitive only 
to concentrated ultraviolet rays. Com- 
ing from a carbon-arc or sun lamp, the 
rays pass through the negative and 
activate the coating in varying degrees. 
Neither daylight nor artificial light 
affects the gelatin, so a darkroom isn’t 
required for the process. 

After an exposure of from two sec- 
onds to five minutes, the coated sheet 
is dipped into a dye of any desired color. 
The exposed parts of the coating soak 
up the dye to reproduce the image. The 
sheet is finally rinsed in cold water. 

Besides one-color reproduction, the 
process can also handle a combination 
of colors. Each different color requires 
a. separate exposure and dipping. 

After the ultraviolet exposure the 
gelatin almost becomes a part of the 
material. The reproduction on the ma- 
terial won’t fade, crack, or peel. It’s 
resistant to solvents and fungus growth. 
And fire won’t destroy the reproduction 
if it is on a noncombustible material 
such as metal. 
¢ Cost-Cutter—-The company figures 
that the economy of the method comes 
from its short processing time and the 
simplicity of the equipment. A small 
run of reproductions is nearly as cheap 
as a large one because there’s no initial 
cost of plates or screens. One negative, 
or a set of them for a multicolor job, 
can be used on a varictv of materials 
such as plastic, metal, and wood. 


More Iron Ore... 


...is on the way. Indus- 
‘try will spend $400-million in 
next few years for beneficia- 
tion plants, carriers. 


World War II bit vast chunks out of 
remaining supplies of high-grade iron 
ore in the Great Lakes region. Ever 
since, the steel industry has been toss- 
ing about vague and windy figures on 
what it would have to spend to insure 
the future ore supply. 
¢ Full Blast—Now for the first time the 
figures are beginning to take shape—still 
very much rounded off, but tangible at 
last. The talk is that around $400- 
million will get out the additional ore 
and keep it flowing into the blast fur- 
naces and steel mills. That money is 
just for the Great Lakes, though. The 
ore it will add, plus what’s still in the 
Mesabi, plus iv can be got from 
Labrador-Quebec should keep the in- 
dustry going full blast for the next five 
to 10 years. 

The $400-million breaks down into 
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If recently you have been unable to obtain all your requirements—check with your supplier . . . 


Plywood production has been sharply increased to meet current and future demand. 


fir plywood is 
now available! 


IF SHORTAGES have caused you to switch to 
PRODUCTION OF DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD substitutes—take another look. Plywood is now 


“ lions Sq. Ft in good supply! Prices are lower, too. 
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And increased productive capacity assures 
a" : both military and civilian plywood users 
continuing dependable sources of supply — 
now and in the future. 

If you have a job that calls for light-weight 
strength, work-speeding size, enduring 
stamina, versatility and economy—plan it 
with Douglas fir plywood. See your supplier 
for waterproof-bond Exterior plywood for 
a marine and outdoor use. . . Interior plywood 

Can emcee) 6 are (including PlyScord, the unsanded economy 
grade) for inside applications. 














About one-third of Douglas fir plywood pro- 
duction is of Exterior-type with waterproof bond 
for outdoor use; about two-thirds is of Interior- 
type for inside or structural uses. About three- 
fourths of production is in big 4x8-foot panels; 
other stock sizes both smaller and larger are 
available. Most panels are from 4" to %”" thick. 


*Only plywood 
has all 


1 Large Panel Size AMERICA'S BUSIEST BUILDING AND INDUSTRIAL MATERIAL 
2 Light Weight 
3 Cross-Laminated Strength 
For detailed information about ply; DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 
4 Attractive Appearance for materiel listed in coupon, Or  DePt. 4112-C, Tacoma 2, Washington (Good USA Only) 
write for other specific data. Please send free plywood literature on subjects checked. 
5S Workability 
CT Basic Construction Catalog 
3 Tested Quality CT Product Design Catalog 


CT Packaging Catalog 


Douglas Fir Plywood 
Grade Data 
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LET US SHOW YOU HOW...FREE 


Do you know . . . today’s efficient American Machines will materially reduce 
time, labor and costs in floor maintenance! Ample power for scrubbing, 
polishing, disc sanding, steel wooling. Also—proper sealing and finishing 
with American Floor Materials will reduce maintenance and cleaning costs 
on any floor—terrazzo, asphalt, ——, concrete or wood. Your nearby 
American distributor will be glad call and talk over your floor service 


problems, without obligation. Write” 
- The American Floor Surfacing 
Machine Co., 551 S, St. Clair St., 


Toledo 3, Ohio. 


48 Yours of Leadership FLOOR MACHINES 








two compartments, one still quite 
vague, the other pretty firm: 

e The vague figure is the larger 
one—around $300-million. ‘That's to 
provide beneficiation plants sufficient to 
produce a possible 20-million tons of 
concentrate from the low-grade ores, 
which are still enormously abundant. 

¢ The firm figure, a fat $100-mil- 
lion, is for bulk carriers: new ones, 
converted ones, pepped-up old ones. 

The job of converting low-grade ore 
into usable form really eats up money. 
The iron people can’t give exact figures 
yet. No full-scale plant has been built 
to provide a sure measure of costs. 
¢ Installation Cost—Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Co. and Ford Motor Co. are team- 
ing up for the newest beneficiation plan 

(BW—Nov.24’51,p20). For the time be- 

ing, beneficiation of the ore will be 
enough; it won’t be necessary to con- 
vert the flour-fine ore into agglomera- 
tions, or balls. So the target capacity 
of 400,000 tons a year, at an installa- 
tion cost figured at $15 a ton of annual 
capacity, should run to $6-million. 

Costs are likely to run higher for the 
program set up by Reserve Mining Co. 
(BW-Sep.29’51,p28). Here it will be 
necessary to build towns for workers, .a 
port and pier facilities, considerable 
railroad trackage. The installation cost 
may hit $20 a ton, even with annual 
production scaled to millions of tons. 

As of now, Cleveland Cliffs-Ford and 
Reserve Mining are the only projects 
actually in the works. Erie Mining Co. 
may be the next to join the parade. But 
Erie is unlikely to move until it has 
built up more experience at its pilot 
plant. Also, action is unlikely ae 
depletion has seriously threatened i 
direct-shipping ore. 

Still further in the future is a bene- 
fication plant for Oliver Mining Co., 
a U.S. Steel subsidiary. Oliver holds 
the largest supply of direct-shipping 
ore in the Lake Superior region. 
¢ Carrier Program—Really big supplies 
of beneficiated ore are still a while off. 
Not so the need for increased facilities 
for shipping existing ores. Great Lakes 
fleet owners are working fast on their 
$100-million program. Here’s what they 
have on the fire: 

¢ Orders have already been placed 
for 14 bulk carriers. If you take the 
usual cost figure of $250 a cargo ton— 
that’s low—the bill will run to $5-mil- 
lion apiece for vessels in the standard 
18,000- to 19,000-ton category. 

e Funds have been earmarked for 
two self-loading limestone carriers. 

e Nine salt water freighters are 
slated for conversion to ore carriers. 

¢ Five to seven existing carriers are 
listed to have new powerplants in- 
stalled. That’s to speed them up, and 
thus increase carrying capacity for the 
season. Such jobs cost from $700,000 
to $1-million per ship. 
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ITS THE RIGHT|TIME BY IBM 
aboard America’s Superliners 


| 
| 


The S. S. United States*—new pride of the U. S. Lines 
maritime fleet—will rely on IBM Time Equipment. So 
do the American Export Lines’ new ships, the 
S. S. Constitution and S. S. Independence. 

From stem to stern, IBM electric clocks afford correct 
and uniform time to passengers and crews. IBM Master 
Controls maintain this accuracy and uniformity, even 
through changing time zones. 

Aboard ship, as well as on shore . . . the time is right, 
when it’s IBM time. 

The same high quality of service is found in every 
IBM Time Control installation—from the smallest school 
or plant to the largest institution or factory, from a single 
IBM unit to a complete Electronic Time Control System. 
With IBM, there's a wide range of prices for all applica- 
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Wherever public hearings are held to 
consider street paving programs this 
question is apt to be asked by the 
“Voice from the Rear’’: 

“Mr. Mayor, as a property owner 
and taxpayer, may I ask the city en- 
gineer why he recommends portland 
cement concrete for Main Street?” 

And the city engineer probably 
would reply: “I recommend portland 
cement concrete because experience 
shows it gives longer, more depend- 
able and uninterrupted service, yet 
costs less per year. The economics of 
concrete pavement, in simple arith- 
metic, boil down to this equation: 
Moderate first cost + low mainte- 
nance expense + long years of serv- 
ice =low annual cost. 

“Yes, concrete’s low maintenance 
cost and long life bring its average 
annual cost far below other pave- 
ments. These savings can be seen 
wherever cities keep cost records. 

“In Janesville, Wis., for example, 
it cost only $39.16 per mile per year 
to maintain concrete streets for a 12- 
year period. The cost for other pave- 
ments ranged from $136.85 to $189.97 
—31% to 5 times as much. 

“In Seattle maintenance records 
covering 25 years show that the cost 
of maintaining concrete streets was 
less than one-tenth of one cent per 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 











square yard per year. Maintaining 
the city’s two other types of pave- 
ment cost 51% to 7 times more. 

“Records in Sheboygan, Wis., over 
a 15-year period show a maintenance 
cost of $85.92 per mile per year for 
concrete and $314.09 and $608.04 for 
the city’s two other types of pave- 
ment—3%% to 7 times more. 

“These records include perform- 
ances of many concrete streets not 
designed for today’s heavy traffic. Im- 
provements in materials, design and 
construction make today’s concrete 
pavements even more durable.” 

One of the leaders in developing 
better concrete pavements is the 
Portland Cement Association, which 
has been conducting a continuous 
program of research and development 
for more than a third of a century. 

In its laboratories in Chicago and 
in field studies the Association is con- 
stantly developing better concrete for 
pavements as well as for more dur- 
able, lower-annual -cost homes, farm 
improvements, factories, hospitals 
and public works. All findings are 
freely dedicated to the public. 

These activities are made possible 
by the financial support of the PCA’s 
67 member companies, who make 
a large proportion of the portland 
cement used in the U.S. and Canada. 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10,-Illinois. 
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concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 





Mechanized Broom 


You can throw away your shovels 
and brooms and all the other para- 
phernalia that goes with getting the 
grime off the floors of your plant, says 
G. H. Tennant Co. It has come up 
with a floor cleaner that does every- 
thing except steer itself down a plant 
aisle. 

The machine is a combination floor 
scraper, sweeper, and vacuum cleaner. 
As you drive it, a 36-in. cylindrical 
wire brush revolves at high speed, 
loosens up heavily packed grime and 
grease, and hurls the soilage into a 
10-cu. ft. hopper. At the same time, 
a fan sucks up lighter dirt into a bag, 
like a vacuum cleaner. You dump the 
load by pushing a button. The hopper 
rises hydraulically (picture) and dumps 
the stuff anywhere you want. 

Rear wheel drive and steering should 
give maneuverability, and the machine 
runs up to 11 mph. If your floors are 
really heavily packed, you can get a 
cutting cylinder equipped with hun- 
dreds of loose steel cutters that liter- 
ally pulverize the dirt to loosen it up. 
e Source: G. H. Tennant Co., 2556 
N. 2nd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Skylights Made Easy 


It’s nice to be able to flood your 
plant with daylight by using skylights. 
But skvlights are often a lot of trouble 
to install, and they break easily. Dura- 
lux is a plastic transparent panel that 
licks these problems: It’s strong, shat- 
terproof, and simple to install. 

Glass fibers are “‘built in” to cach 
panel and give it a loading capacity of 
over 100 Ib. per sq. ft. on a four-foot 
span. This means Duralux is strong 
enough for skylighting where condi- 
tions would be too damaging for non- 
reinforced skylights. 

The material transmits from 75% to 
90% of the visual light transmitted by 
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MEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


in smaller less costly vessels 


with greater uniformity 
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without “coking” or burning 


@ “‘Thermo-Flo” Heaters consist of Brown 
integral one-piece fintubes connected into steam 
inlet and condensate discharge rings — and, in- 
cluding the single shell insulated tank, usually 
cost less than a jacketed vessel or “pipe coil in 
vessel” of equivalent capacity. 


The material adjacent to the tubes is heated 
quickly and, due to the difference in gravity 
between hot and cold solutions, rises rapidly 
along the fintubes forming a thermal siphon 
within the tank, resulting in efficient heat transfer. 
This natural flow is sometimes augmented by the 


induced flow of an agitator, specially when quick, 
thorough mixing is desired. 


The large heating area of the fintubes permits 
rapid heating with low “skin” temperatures; thus 
avoiding danger of over-heating and damage to 
the material,— more uniform heating; and closer 
approach to end temperatures. Sizes to 17 ft. in 
diameter and 11 ft. high—in carbon steel, 
nickel, monel, everdur or other alloys — with.or 
without the vessel. Let us work with you on your 
next process heating requirement. 


BROWN FINTUBE CoO. 


HOME OFFICE and WORKS © ELYRIA, OHIO 5e*d for Bulletin No. 492 
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\, PUT THAT NEW PLANT NEAR THE CROSS ROADS 


OF AMERICA’S CENTER OF POPULATION! 


1950 U. S. Census figures gave the U. S. Population Center the 
biggest westward hop since 1890 ... and the greatest southerly 
move on record! 

Executives considering plant location will find that the best 
choice for their new plant will be in Frisco territory... directly 
in the path of the moving center of population. 


AMERICA’S CROSS ROADS 
THE CHOICE OF FORWARD THINKING PLANNERS 


Centrally located to the nation's great Consumer Markets 

Centrally located to both Industrial and Natural Raw Material 
sources 

Centrally located to Electric Power, Fuel and Water Supply 

Centrally located to skilled and unskilled Labor Supply 

We will be glad to assist you in selecting choice communities and sites 


or buildings located in any of the 9 great states served by FRISCO, 
Your confidence, of course, will be respected. Write today to: 


5,000 MILES SERVING: 

Missouri Oklahoma Mississippi 
Kansas Texas Alabama 
Arkansas Tennessee Florida 


’ > J BIRMINGHAM on 
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air, says Corrulux Corp. You can get 
it in a smooth finish or in corrugated 
form to match roofing and siding 
sheets of corrugated metal or asbestos. 
It is also made in a crinkle finish. 

It’s simple to install: It can be 
sawed and then anchored to any sur- 
face with nails or screws. Comes un- 
tinted and also in two colors—daylight 
blue and infra-green. 
¢ Source: Corrulux Corp., P.O. Box 
20026, Houston, Tex. 
¢ Price: $1.00-$1.25 per sq. ft. in- 
stalled. 


Metal-Forming Machine 


With Kilham Engineering, Inc.’s 
“Bendit” metal-forming machine, you 
can bend, fold, and shape tricky parts, 
without going to the trouble and ex- 
pense of using elaborate punches and 
dies, or special tooling. 

With a few simple adjustments, you 
set the machine for the desired angle 
of bend and metal thickness, then lock 
the metal in place. A step on the 
pedal does the rest. You can duplicate 
angles repeatedly and bend any radii 
from sz in. to % in., using either flat or 
round stock. The machine should be 
particularly useful when you require 
only a few parts of a certain type. 
¢ Source: Kilham Engineering, Inc., 
Plainville, Mass. 


e Price: $341.50. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A graph-calendar will tell you the date 
and also record your day-by-day pro- 
duction, sales, shipments, etc. It comes 
in many sizes for any requirements— 
from Thornton Co., 800 Peachtree 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

e 
No-punch stapling is the feature of an 
electric stapler made by Staplex Co., 
68 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Both hands 
can be free to feed in papers while the 
machine clips them automatically. 

e 
Plaster and paint together can be 
brushed or rolled onto a wall to give 
a textured surface. It’s done with 
Plastra-Tone, which will cover wall 
board, old plaster, wallpaper, or wood 
surfaces. Superior Paint & Varnish 
Corp., the maker, says no sealer or un- 
dercoat is needed for its rubberized 
washable product. 

« 
A pencil tracing-cloth together with a 
special eradicator is now available for 
draftsmen and engineers. The liquid 
eraser will wipe mistakes off the cloth 
quickly and easily, says Frederick Post 
Co., 3650 N. Avondale Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 
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can be swayed to 


Communism. 


American freedom 
was born of faith... 
good, old-fashioned, 


honest-to-goodness faith. 


FAITH is our greatest 


source of national 


strength. 










BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG. * DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
PISTONS ¢ BEARINGS ¢ EXTRUSIONS ¢ CASTINGS * FORGINGS 


INGOTS @© REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS ¢ AIRCRAFT PARTS 
AUTOMOTIVE REPLACEMENT PARTS 
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TELEVISION! 


“American Forum of the Air”. . , Every Sunday Afternoon on NBC Television 
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“SET YOUR SITE” IN GREATER PHILADELPHIA 
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your new plant, set your 


Greater 


Philadelphia offers fullest 
You Will De 


n the most diversified 


industrial center of the world, where nearly 


8.000 manufacturers turn out almost 


$7,000,000,000 worth of goods each vear! Here 


isa working force of more than 500,000—stable, 


solid, largely home owners and contributing to 


vearly sales more 


than $10.000,000.000 in 


test Industria! Are 


Philadelphia alone. Here is electric power ready 


for to-day’s needs and geared for steady expan- 
sion. Here is a network of superior highways; 
the hub of three great railroad systems and 
the Nation’s fastest growing and second larg- 
More 


est. seaport. than 60.000.000 tons of 


cargo yearly pass through the Port of 
Philadelphia, to and from everywhere. In 


your planning, consider Greater Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Serving the Worlds 
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BUSINESSMAN-INVENTOR, Angelo Tozzi sometimes pitches in to make dies in his 
own plant—that is, when he isn’t dreaming up another idea like .. . 


Tozzis Secret Weapon 


Angelo Tozzi is president of Tozzi 
Mfg. Co., a small parts manufacturing 
company in Bayonne, N. J. That alone 
wouldn't seem to warrant any particular 
fame. Yet last week the National Assn. 
of Manufacturers awarded him an im- 
pressive scroll—in public recognition of 
his outstanding contributions to the 
economy and defense of his country. 

Ihe reason for the high-sounding 
phrases is that Tozzi is more than an 
enterprising small businessman. He’s 
an inventor to boot, and a practical one. 
¢ Fame Is the Spur—Nationwide fame 
touched Angelo ‘Tozzi one day early in 
October, when RCA ran a full-page ad 
in the newspapers headlined “America’s 
Secret Weapon and Angelo Tozzi’s 4¢ 
Ring.” Tozzi seems untouched by this 
tribute. He tosses off the fanfare lightly 
but with a puzzled expression. “Why 
all the publicity?” he wonders. 

But you don’t have to talk to Tozzi 
for long to discover that he doesn’t 
wonder about it very much, simply be- 
cause he doesn’t have time to. He’s too 
busy thinking about other things, such 
as his latest invention—a television set 
that needs no antenna. 
¢ The Secret—Tozzi is so eager about 
the television idea that he’s no longer 
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greatly interested in his 4¢ ring. He was 
intensely interested, though, back when 
RCA asked him to bid on it. The ring 
is a small aluminum alloy one RCA 
will use on a new plane interphone it is 
making for the Air Force. 

It sounds almost too simple to rate 
the “secret”? stamp. But its specifica- 
tions are so exact that at one time no- 
body but Angelo ‘Tozzi tnougat it 
could be turned out in quantity at low 
cost. To prove it, he devised a way to 
manufacture the rings at +¢ apiece in- 
stead of the 25¢ originally estimated. 

Before ‘Tozzi took a whack at them, 
the rings were cut to the desired shape 
out of aluminum tubing on hand screw 
machines. Tozzj thought up a way of 
using dies and punching the rings out 
of aluminum sheet with a punch press— 
almost a split-second operation com- 
pared with the other costly and time- 
consuming process. 
¢ To Bigger Things-RCA used the 
newspaper advertisement to tell the 
story as a way of saluting its subcon- 
tractors and, what’s more important, to 
let it be known in Washington that 
big business wasn’t hogging all the de- 
fense contracts. 

By the time the ad was out and the 





5,000,000 LBS. 


PACKERS EVERYWHERE are enthusiastic 
about a new packaging process that 
delivers to the customer better-look- 
ing, better-tasting frozen or processed 
meats and poultry ... and saves 5 mil- 
lion pounds a year! 


In Dewey and Almy’s CRYOVAC proc- 
ess, these meats and poultry are vacu- 
um-sealed in transparent CRY * O* RAP 
bags which are shrunk skin-tight. Due 
to this vacuum-snug “second skin” — 
and the superior protection of the spe- 
cial Dewey and Almy-Dow Saran film 
of which it is made — these packages 
retain all natural juices, exclude oxy- 
gen and other causes of rancidity and 
spoilage, prevent weight loss. During 
the past year, the savings from shrink- 
age aloneadded up to 5 million pounds 
for packers and dealers — with finer, 
tastier meat and poultry for the 
housewife! 


If CRYOVAC can help you, write for de- 
tails. It is one of the Dewey and Almy 


Chemical, Rubber, Plastic Prod- 
ucts Keyed to Basic Human Needs. 


Cambridge 40, Mass. 
Acton * Adams © Lockport * Cedar Rapids 


Chicago * San Leandro * London * Montreal 
Naples * Buenos Aires * Paris * Melbourne 
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LAMSON 
Tubes... 


Speed = 
Metal Analysis 


From the casting shop of the 
Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., samples of each 
heat are whisked at 25 feet per 
second by Lamson Tubes to the 
laboratory. Samples and reports are 
conveyed between the laboratory 
and casting shop at a rate of 100 to 
200 tube trips daily. Only when the 
analysis report is received—and 
meets specifications—is the billet or 
bar released to the mill. 


Save Time and Manpower 


Formerly a messenger on each 
shift carried samples and reports 
back and forth every hour. Now, the 
messengers are employed 
in more productive work 
—long delays are elimi- , > 
nated—analysis of each ae Q} 

Z 


heat is speeded. 


FREE BOOKLET 

Send for ‘‘Wasted 

Steps’’—shows how 

Tubes can save you money. Lam- 
SON CoRPO- 
RATION, 105 
Lamson St., 

Syracuse l, 
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. . . there is no chip on 
Tozzi’s shoulder. . .” 
NAMES & FACES starts on p. 61 


congratulations started rolling —_ in, 
though, Tozzi had left his 4¢ ring in 
the dust. He had already figured out 
a way to save the Navy money. on an 
item that could be manufactured for 
3¢ his way instead of $6 or $7 the 
Navy way. 

e Plenty of Room—Tozzi has no 
patience with the moaners who cry that 
changing times have stifled the chances 
of the. small businessmen. “Why should 
it?” he says. “With all the technical 
advances in this field just since I’ve 
been in it, there are all-kinds of oppor- 
tunity for a man to start out* by him- 
self!” 

Actually, he doesn’t think of himself 
as a small businessman, even though he 
never employed more than 30 or 40 
men at the peak of his World War II 
production and is now down to 10. 
He has no delusions; he walks between 
the legs of the giants in his industry. 
But. there is no chip on Tozzi’s 
shoulder. 

“You can’t try to make money,” he 

savs,. “and do technical work like this. 
The two don’t jibe.” But he isn’t com- 
plaining. “I’ve done all right,” he says 
with a shrug. “Last vear I did over a 
auarter of a million dollars worth of 
business. Not bad.” 
e On His Own—Tozzi has done all 
right all of his 68 vears. He was born 
in New York and reared in an _at- 
mosphere of ideas—his father was a 
successful Italian architect. For a while 
he studied to be an artist. But soon he 
veered off to learn mechanical engineer- 
ing at Cooper Union night school. From 
then on he was on his own, variously ex- 
perimenting, tinkering, consulting with 
engineers of big companies. “I never 
worked for anybody but myself,” he 
savs proudly, 

His first invention was a recording 

device for taking telephone messages 
when the owner was out. After that 
he thought up the first automatic stop 
for phonographs. He somewhat naively 
undertook to sell it to the general pub- 
lic until he and Victor’s dealers found 
out they weren’t supposed to sell ac- 
cessories not made bv Victor. In the 
end, Victor offered to buy it, and Tozzi 
was hard at work on a multitone phono- 
graph needle when World War I in- 
terrupted him. 
e More Excuses!—After the first war 
Tozzi turned to airplanes. He was on 
the track of the jet engine, but the 
U.S. Patent Office turned down Tozzi’s 
jet engine design as impractical only a 
few months before the English got the 
rights. 

“That Patent Office,” says Tozzi in- 
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dulgently. “They got more excuses than 
Chamberlain had for Hitler. The 
trouble I had with them over my inside 
television antenna—papers, back and 
forth! Now I got a set with no antenna 
that has the best pictures of any I’ve 
seen.” 

e Cagey—In the mid-twenties Tozzi 
bought the plant he owns now and 
went into the ice-making business. He 
sold it to the Knickerbocker Ice Co. 
in 1931, but cannily reserved the option 
to buy the building back in case 
Knickerbocker ever decided to sell. It 
did, and he snatched the plant back 
just in time to go into production for 
World War II. He produced parts in 
quantity for Western Electric and 
others and made life saving guns for 
the Navy. 

¢ Betwixt and Between—Right at the 
moment, though, Tozzi doesn’t quite 
fit RCA’s description of the happy little 
subcontractor. One of the reasons is 
that in normal times he supplies 90% 
of DuMont’s requirements for a certain 
part in its TV receivers and does a brisk 
business -with Sprague Electric and 
RCA. Starting next year, though, tele- 
vision set production will dwindle to 
about 30% or 40% of its present 
volume, and orders for Tozzi’s parts are 
off. He’s getting defense orders in satis- 
factory numbers, but not in profitable 
quantities, except for RCA’s 4¢ rings. 

Tozzi describes the typical order 

nowadays as “400 of this, 1,200 of 
that.” “It takes three weeks to tool 
up,” he says. “Four hundred I might 
just as well give away. We'd make that 
many just to test the machine.” 
e Silver Lining—He is far from dis- 
couraged, however. He recognizes with- 
out rancor that at this stage of the 
defense program the big companies 
themselves do work that normally 
will be subcontracted when the pro- 
gram really gets under way. They have 
to do that in order to keep their men 
busy during the changeover. Tozzi 
knows that things will be better for him 
later on, and he can wait. 

Tozzi is not a man to twiddle his 
thumbs while he waits. He keeps a 
rigid schedule that would subdue a man 
half his age. He arrives at the plant 
at 6 a.m. and stays till 8 or 9 p.m. He 
often turns to and makes dies himself. 
¢ Unfaltering—Tozzi has no union in 
his plant, and no man has ever left him 
voluntarily, except to go into the serv- 
ice. He explains it in part this way: 
“IT pay my men what they are worth. 
Sometimes I raise a man when he’s 
been with me only three days.” His 
judgment does not falter when it comes 
to the worth of a man at a machine. 

Tozzi has one or two people working 
in his office, But Mrs. Angelo Tozzi 
presides over the company’s books. 
Right now the office staff is helping 
Tozzi with his fan mail. 
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Twin-Highlite 


® Good light quickly pays for itself in increased worker 
output. And Appleton Lighting Equipment is precision-built 
to provide your personnel with the good light necessary for 
maximum efficiency, high morale. 

Appleton Fixtures are easy to install, easy to service. 
They’re made to make the most of the lamp’s power. 
Appleton reflectors distribute light evenly, without glare or 
troublesome fuzziness. 

Plan lighting carefully for greater productivity per unit of 
personnel. And whatever your fixture requirements, specify 
Appleton, pace-setting manufacturer of electrical equipment 
for nearly half a century. 


Ue e: \7 iy ae | EFU Explosion-Proof Fluorescent 


ome Gt Pat. No. 2,392,202 
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APPLETON 


Industrial 
Lighting 


Industrialite 
Sold Through Electrical Wholesalers 
APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1750 Wellington Avenue e Chicago 13, lilinois 
CONDUIT FITTINGS ¢ LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ¢ OUTLET AND 
SWITCH BOXES ¢ EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS © REELITES 
Branch Offices and Resident Repr ives in All Principal Markets 











CRAFTWORK 


crafts 


In New York last week a private sec- 
retary cashed in her paycheck for a 
$90 copy of a cocktail dress by 
Fabiana. A San Francisco advertising 
executive—some $45 lighter—took home 
a magazine rack by Maffeis. In San 
Antonio a bride began setting up her 
living room with a $90 investment in 
two profile chairs by Tempestini. 

Each of these purchases reflected 
something that has been happening to 
the taste of a good many Americans 
over the last vear and a half. It has 
shown up in their choice of art, litera- 
ture, home furnishings, and fashion. 
Simply, it is a pronounced swing to 
things Italian. 

e Size—To a degree, you can measure 
what has happened on a cold statistical 
basis. In the last three years 
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Inventory at House of Italian Handi- 
includes best work of some of 
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imports of Italian merchandise for con- 
sumption have climbed from $70.6- 
million in 1949, to $104.9-million in 
1950, and to nearly $100-million in 
the first nine months of this year. 

But a great part of the swing is im- 
possible to measure. This could be 
called the import of ideas—the adop- 
tion by American manufacturers of 
Italian design and styling in their own 
products. It is this aspect of the trend 
that will probably have the most no- 
ticeable effect. For the bulk of top- 
flight Italian goods will never be priced 
to tap the American mass market 
e Cause—The U.S. consumer’s flirta- 
tion with Italy today is the product of 
several things. Probably the biggest 
is the pro-Italian attitude in the U.S. 
that has been growing ever since the 


Italy’s top designers. Prices of goods in picture range from $1.50 
for the brown hemp napkin to $650 for black marble table. 


| ‘Italian Style: New U.S. Fad 


war. The antagonism of Mussolini’s 
time has given way to a wave of sym- 
pathy carried along by Holy Year 
travel and by books like John Horne 
Burns’ The Gallery and John Hersey’s 
A Bell for Adano. On top of this were 
the Italian novels and films, pictures 
like Open City, Paisan, The Bicycle 
Thief, books like Moravia’s Woman of 
Rome, Berto’s The Sky Is Red, and 
Levi’s Christ Stopped at Eboli. 

To play on this sympathy, there has 
been some truly artful promotion. The 
Italy at Work show, which is now on 
a three-vear tour of U.S. museums 
(this month, Minneapolis) has had 
tremendous influence in giving many 
people their first taste of postwar 
Itahan design. Italy in Macy’s (BW— 
Sep.15’51,p169), which included many 
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ION These are Visconti originals at Bergdorf Good- suit, $425. Ready-to-wear copy of playsuit will sell for about $35. 
FASH man. Ball gown is $1,025, shirt-and-shorts play- _Italian sport clothes have a rough, mannish leok, are popular. 
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is crowding your \\lugk! 


Safes of this type were the best 
obtainable in grandfather’s day. 
Yet, the fact remains they were 
built by rule-of-thumb—no one 
knows how much fire resistance 
was built into them, or how much 
is left. Modern procedures for 
testing safes and labeling them for 
definite degrees of fire resistance 
were adopted in 1917. 

Your ability to re-establish credit 
and resume business after a fire 
will depend upon the preservation 
of your secret, restricted and con- 
fidential documents, Trusting an 
undependable, obsolete safe is de- 
pending upon luck to keep these 
vital records from burning. 

Let your H-H-M Dealer demon- 
strate how Record Safes, Files or 
Vaults — labeled in compliance 
with modern fire-testing standards 
—offer you the security denied by 


“trusting - to - luck.” pty 
Hb 


Ask for a copy of, Pi 
“How And How 
wind 


Long Should Busi- 
ness Records Be 
Kept?” Write 
today. ote 
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Herring-Hall-Marvin Sale (Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


+ - Safes © Insulated Record 
Files ®@ Money Chests ©@ Vault Doors @ 
Rotary Record Files © Steel Storage Files @ 
Vault Equipment @ Drive-In Windows 
@ Depositories © Counter Work @ 
etal Case Work for Hospitals 


Builders of The U. $. Silver Storage Vaults, 
West Point, N. ¥. 


Craftsmen in . 





medium- and low-priced goods, not only 
drew record crowds in New York, but 
went on to play to full houses in San 
Francisco, Toledo, and Pittsburgh. 

The ‘Triennale—short for the Trien- 
nial International Exposition of Mod- 
ern Decorative and Industrial Art and 
Modern Architecture—in Milan _ last 
summer lured a more elite audience 
from the U.S., but its glowing reports 
of Italian design and craftsmanship 
filtered out through the trade. 
¢ Individualists—There is, of course, a 
third factor in this U.S. swing to Ital- 
ian goods and ideas. And that is the 
Italians themselves. “Italians,” U.S. 
designer Walter Dorwin Teague has 
written, “are incorrigible individualists. 
All Italians hate rules, and avoid, 
ignore, or conscientiously break them, 
and, ‘while they have superb integrity, 
it is a quality of their own natures, not 
a self-denving discipline adopted like a 
monastic habit.” 

Under the blanket of Fascism in the 
20th Century, Italian crafts had quietly 
gone to sleep. Too often, creation 
gave way to reproduction. Through the 
twenties, the American tourist .com- 
piled an amazing collection of donkey 
carts and treasured models of the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa. 

When the blanket was pulled away 
in 1943, Italophiles will tell you an 
amazing thing began to happen. 
Phrasemakers like to call it a Second 
Renaissance or a “risorgimento.” But 
regardless of the label you apply, a 
draft of fresh. air swept through Italian 
crafts. 

Just what is Italian design today? 
Because craftsmen are not only passion- 
ately individual, but regional as well, 
a precise answer is almost impossible. 
But there are certain trademarks: an 
airiness, a slender curved line, a great 
gusto for color, a feeling of movement 
and warmth—and fun. The designs are 
more emotional than they are intellec- 
tual; there is little of the cold geometry 
of the functional school. 
¢ Nurture—No matter how sparkling 
the Italian revival of crafts, it would 
have had little notice in the U.S. had 
it not been for some intense missionary 
work. Max Ascoli, the publisher of The 
Reporter magazine, was one of the 
people who spread the word. 

His work was largely responsible for 
the setting up in 1947 of Compagnia 
Nazionale Artigiana (CNA), owned 
half by the Italian government and half 
by private interests, including Ascoli. 
CNA now works as a buying agent in 
Italy for American firms as well as steer- 
ing and coordinating the crafts indus- 
try. (Almost all Italian imports today 
are consciously slanted to the U.S. 
market.) In New York it operates a 
wholesale outlet, House of Italian Han- 
dicrafts, and a'retail store, Piazza. 

The field work of CNA was also the 


Salterini furni- 


MADE IN U.S., ture is Italian- 


designed. Price of chair (foreground): $45. 


initial stimulus for the most ambitious 
exhibit of Italian crafts: shown so far 
in the U.S. Sponsored by 12 U.S. 
museums and the Italian government, 
the Italy at Work exhibit involved 
close to two years planning and nearly 
3,000 miles of traveling to assemble the 
2,500 pieces in the show. For the most 
part, the items were confined to de- 
signs turned out since 1945; the great 
bulk of them was assembled from the 
shops of small artisans, with staffs of 
five to 50 people. 
e Fashion—Fashion is perhaps the only 
commercial field where the buildup of 
U.S. interest can be traced almost en- 
tirely to Italy itself. Last February 
G. B. Giorgini, a Florence commission- 
aire, rounded up some of the better 
Italian designers (they are scattered over 
the country, since Italy has no one style 
center) and staged a show that drew 
nine U.S. buyers. The response was 
good enough so that Giorgini decided 
to repeat in July. He looked for 40 to 
50 buyers to attend. He got 170. 
Why? There are possibly three rea- 
sons to explain it—lower prices, better 
textiles, and psychologically, the fact 
that many U.S. buyers have had a 
stomach full of what they consider the 
high-handed ways of Paris couturiers. 
Do Italian designers measure up to 
the French? “I'd put it this way,” one 
of the most influential buyers in the 
U.S. says, “the top three or four 
Italians—Fabiana, Visconti, Schuberth, 
and possibly Fontana—are better than 
the second-rate French dressmakers. 
Probably one or two of them could 
even make a go of it in Paris. But it’s 
not so much their designs as it is price 
and textiles. At Balenciaga last sum- 
mer I paid $465 for a black wool suit; 
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in Italy a wool suit cost me $240.” 
¢ Limited—Despite deft medication, 
the revival of Italian crafts will always 
be a fairly limited thing—at least as far 
as U.S. imports go. For one thing, only 
a few producers out of the thousands in 
Italy are well enough known to claim 
a following here. Besides that, price— 
the retail tag here usually runs about 
five times the original cost in Italy— 
will continue to restrict the market eco- 
nomically, if not intellectually. A Bust- 
NESS WEEK check of stores across the 
country this week shows that sales are 
centered in luxury or gift items. 

Then where is the trend, if there is 
a trend at all? It is simply this: More 
and more U.S. manufacturers—particu- 
larly in autos, furniture, and clothes— 
are turning to Italian design. 
¢ Coach Work—The auto industry’s 
interest in Italian design is mostly on 
the fad side; also there seems little like- 
lihood that Italian styling will radically 
transform the shape of U.S. cars. But 
Detroit does feel that the only good 
European designs today are coming out 
of Italy. That, plus the factor of cost 
(Italian work is amazingly cheap), ex- 
plains why companies like Chrysler and 
Ford have turned to Ghia and Farina 
for “experimental” coach work. Nash, 
of course, has gone further. Its line 
next spring will show positive results of 
work with Farina over the past couple 
of years. 

In furniture, John B. Salterini Co. 
has had “considerable success” with a 
line of indoor and outdoor furniture 
designed by Tempestini. Lightolier, 
too, is using Tempestini in some of its 
lamps. Latest to enter is M. Singer & 
Sons, which will use the works of four 
Italian designers in its new Premiere 
line of furniture. 

Foreign styling in clothing, of course, 
is a tradition. You can already buy 
copies—legal and illegal—of Italian de- 
signs ranging from $5.95 up into the 
hundreds. But perhaps more than other 
fields, fashion will always offer a fairly 
strong market for originals—particularly 
in accessories like bags and jewelry. 


Names to Watch for in... 
Ceramics 


Ernestine Cannon, Lucio Fontana, 
Guido Gambone. 
Furniture 
Pietro Maffeis. Carlo Mollino, Gugli- 
elmo Pecorini, Gio Ponti. 
Glass 


Alfredo Barbini, Seguso of Murano, 
Paolo Venini. 


Lighting 
Arte Luce, Fontana Arte, Seguso of 
Murano. 
Metalwork 


Paolo de Poli, Nino Ferrari, Cesare 
cca. 


Textiles 


Fede Cheti, Myricae, La Tessitrice 
Dell’Isola (Galotti). y 
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The Famous 
Red Elastic 
= Collar 


NYLON OR FIBER= 


HOLDS FIRM 


APPROVED SELF-LOCKING FASTENERS 


® 


Free AN-ESNA Conversion Chart 


Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 
2330 Vauxhall Road é 

Union, New Jersey 

Please send me, free, bulletin detailing the ESNA fastener line 
and a useful copy of the AN-ESNA Conversion Chart 
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E When it was launched last month, the fleet of Pittsburgh Steamship Co.—U. S. Steel subsidiary. Built by 
ORE CARRI R Clarke joined the 61-ship Great Lakes American Shipbuilding Co., it’s one of the Lakes’ biggest carriers. 


. 


The John G. Munson was building Co. of Wisconsin. Whole town of Manitowoc took a 
LIMESTONE CARRIER built by Manitowoc Ship- holiday for the launching; it symbolized returning prosperity. 


Great Lakes Shipbuilding 
Climbs Out of Doldrums 


During World War II shipbuilding 
was a major industry along the shores 
of the Great Lakes. A dozen or more 
yards, mostly on Lake Erie and Lake 
Michigan, all had big backlogs of con- 
struction orders, a lot of them for mili- 
tary and other government ships. 

Then the war ended, and this boom- 
ing industry practically closed down 
overnight. A few of the biggest yards 
kept busy with reduced work forces on 
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How do you Guide a Missile? 


HAT does it take to put a “‘brain’’ in a projectile 

—a ‘‘mind’’ that makes it know where to go, 
and when to explode? For that matter, how do you open 
garage doors and light the driveway at the beep of your 
horn . . . or throw out one faulty package from thou- 
sands in a food-packing plant? 

It takes special metals for such miracles—high-alloy 
steels and special magnetic materials of the types in 
which we have pioneered and are today leading pro- 
ducers. For any job which requires something more 
than ordinary steels can give you, look first to the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation... General Offices: 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





PIONEER in Specialloy Steels 


Allegheny Ludlum 
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IS YOUR PERSONNEL 
RUNNING AROUND IN 


CIRCLES? 





A good organization chart lets everyone know 
what is expected of him. If your chart needs 
bringing up to date, or if you have no such 
chart CHART-PAK can help you 


CHART-PAK has developed a new method of 
chart making thot is simple and easy No 
draftsman is needed. We furnish you with the 
prefabricated materials and the accessories for 
applying them. With these materials you or your 
secretary can then quickly moke first-class 
organization charts from your rough sketch 


“Draftsman drawn’ rectangles, lines, and 
arrows are printed on self-adhering stock. These 
are mounted on a reusable board printed with 
non-photographic guide lines on a special sur- 
face which permits easy removal. For multiple 
use photographs or other reproductions can be 
made with perfect clarity. 


CHART-PAK also provides complete materials 
for making statistical charts and office layouts. 


ne eth mW STA ns eh Bh RE Re 


Send for descriptive brochures. 


CHART-PAK, INC. 


104-D Lincoln Avenue, Stamford, Conn. 
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This new booklet, avail- 
able on request, gives a complete summary 
of the important facts on lightweight Power 
Products engines. 

Power Products’ leadership in refining the 
2-cycle engine principle has been nationally 
recognized by civilian markets and defense 
agencies. Perhaps your product can benefit 
from the exclusive performance and prod- 
uct advantages of Power Products engines. 

it may pay you fo write today. 


qcy Pour Prcoduclr 


~ Grafton CORPORATION Wisconsin 
EXCLUSIVELY ENGINE BUILDERS 


70 





”,..@ $60-million backlog 
of shipbuilding work . . .” 
SHIPBUILDING starts on p. 68 


repair and modernization of lake 
carriers. But the shipbuilding ways were 
deserted. 

¢ Rebirth—-Now the situation _ has 
abruptly turned around again. Ship- 
yards up and down the Lakes are once 
more busy on new construction. But 
there are two major differences between 
the current activity and the wartime 
boom: (1) The amount of work, and 
consequently of employment, is no- 
where near the wartime peak; and (2) 
most of the ships this time are for 
private industry, relatively few for the 
government. 

Biggest chunk of the new business 
is made up of 16 bulk-carrying lake 
vessels for the ‘steel industry (see story 
on page 52). The first two were 
launched late last month, both (pic- 
tures, page 68) for subsidiaries of U.S. 
Steel Corp. On Nov. 26, at Lorain, 
Ohio, the American Shipbuilding Co. 
launched the Philip R. Clarke for the 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co. And two 
days later, at Manitowoc, Wis., Mani- 
towoc Shipbuilding Co. launched the 
John G. Munson for Bradley Trans- 
portation Co. 

The Clarke is typical of 14 of the 16 
new ships. It’s an iron-ore carrier, with 
a capacity of 18,500 tons at 24-ft. draft. 
When lake conditions permit deeper 
draft, the ship will be able to carry up 
to 19,600 tons. A sister ship of the 
Clarke will be launched at Lorain in 
February, at just about the samé time 
that the third new carrier in Pitts- 
burgh Steamship’s fleet comes off the 
ways at River Rouge. 
¢ Big Ships—Next to Inland Steel Co.’s 
Wilfred Sykes, which was completed in 
1949 and was the only bulk carrier 
built on the Lakes between 1943 and 
this year, these three will be the largest 
(though not the fastest) ore carriers 
operating on the Lakes. But not for 
long. On the ways vacated by the 
Clarke, American Shipbuilding is start- 
ing a new hull for M. A. Hanna. When 
completed, this ship will be the Lakes’ 
largest, with an ore-carrying capacity 
of over 20,000 tons. 

The Munson, and its sister ship, 
which is being started on the same ways, 
are not ore carriers; they’re 20,000-ton 
limestone carriers. They will join 
Bradley’s present six-ship fleet in gee A 
ing limestone from Calcite, Mich., 
lower lake ports. 

Major lente between these and 
the ore carriers is that the new lime- 
stone ships are self-unloaders. That is, 
they carry their own unloading equip- 
ment, can unload nights, days, Sundays, 
or holidays without depending on local 


labor at the unloading port. Thus they 
save port time. This is an important 
factor for the limestone carriers, which 
make comparatively short runs. It 
would be relatively unimportant, how- 
ever, for an ore carrier, whose average 
trip is more than three times that of 
the limestone ships. 

¢ Boom Is Spotty—Not all Lake ship- 
yards have participated in the new 
boom. Buffalo yards have a few very 
small contracts for small Navy vessels, 
but practically all activity there is ship 
repair. Yards at Duluth and Superior 
report that they’ve been trying hard 
to get business, with no success. And 
they are beginning to worry now that 
if they do get contracts they'll have 
trouble getting men to work on them; 
many of the area’s skilled shipbuilders 
are currently moving out to jobs in 
other parts of the country. 

At the northern Wisconsin ports, 
however, the story has been just the 
opposite. Yards at Sturgeon Bay, Mani- 
towoc, and Kewaunee have a backlog 
of over $60-million of shipbuilding 
work, and are having to go outside the 
area to hire enough skilled men. 
¢ Comeback—Christy Corp. at Stur- 
geon Bay has the major part of the 
business in the northern Wisconsin 
area. During World War II Christy, 
then known as Leatham D. Smith Ship- 
building Co., did some $120-million 
worth of shipbuilding and had more 
than 5,000. workers on its payroll at 
the peak. After the war the company 
shut down completely. 

About two years ago the company 
was reorganized under the new name. 
It obtained a contract from the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio R.R. for two $44-million 
car ferries, which will be the largest in 
the world. The first one will be 
launched within the next few weeks, 
and work on the second will start 
immediately. In addition, Christy has 
since been awarded a Navy contract 
for five 385-ft. LST’s at a cost of $6.2- 
million each, which brings the com- 
pany’s total business to $40-million. 
There are now 1,160 men working in 
the Christy yards, and the company 
figures it will need another 1,500 by 
spring. Another Sturgeon Bay ship- 

yard, Peterson Boat Works, employed 
130 at the war peak; dropped off to 
nothing at the end of the war. It has 
just got a $6-million Navy contract for 
minesweepers and needs 400 men im- 
mediately. 

¢ Problems—So these two yards alone, 
in a town of only 7,000 all told, are 
going to need close to 2,000 men in the 
next few months. And they’re not too 
hopeful about getting them. 

At the start of the last war there was 
something of a depression in the area, 
so the shipvards had little trouble find- 
ing all the men they needed. Hundreds 
of men commuted to work from Green 
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An instrument transformed the family album 


Only a generation ago, pushing the camera button 
was a gamble. Even with plenty of light, and plenty 
of luck, pictures usually were under-exposed or over- 
exposed ... seldom matched the capabilities of the 
camera and film. The reason—lens and shutter set- 
tings were based on guesswork, because there was 
no practical way of accurately measuring light. 
Today, however, even the beginner can make shot 
after shot with certainty, thanks to the photoelectric 
exposure meter. This pocket-size meter contains the 
three components illustrated—the light-collecting 
photo-cell, the sensitive microammeter calibrated in 
foot-candles, and the exposure dial which provides 


The ideal GEFT ... 


proper camera settings. The result—correctly ex- 
posed pictures, with any camera or film, every time. 

The photoelectric exposure meter, too, was a 
WESTON development . stemming from 
their pioneering in the field of light measurement 
and control. Known as the meter most photogra- 
phers use, it maintains the same degree of leader- 
ship other WESTON instruments enjoy whether for 
the measurement or control of light, electricity, 
temperatures or pressures. WESTON Electrical 
Instrument ie ier 580 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
Newark 5, New Jersey... manufacturers of Weston 
and TAGliabue instruments. 


for the camera owner at Christmas, or for your own use a WESTON 


Exposure Meter will bring years of photographic enjoyment. At stores everywhere. 


WESTON Wi 


TO INDICATE — RECORD — CONTROL -- 
LIGHT— ELECTRICITY — TEMPERATURES — PRESSURES 
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GUIDED MISSILES have become one of the major military 
elements in the over-all tactical defense picture. Troops of 
the U. S. Army are being trained in the handling and 
application of these ground-to-air missiles, designed and 
produced specifically for tactical training purposes by 
Fairchild. This program, forming the basis for future use of 
missiles requires specialized training on these specialized 
weapons. Fairchild experts and equipment are playing their 
part in this basic tactical missile training program 
for the use of this effective defense weapon of the future. 








Fa ENGINE a. AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


IRCHILD 


HAGERSTOWN. MARYLAND 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. Chicago, Ill. 
Fairchild Engine, Guided Missiles and Stratos Divisions, Farmingdale, N.Y. 





Bay, 50 mi. away; others moved right 
into Sturgeon Bay. 

But this time, instead of a depression, 
there’s a general labor shortage through- 
out the area. So it appears that the 
shipyards will have to do a little out- 
side recruiting. And that will create 
a new problem: housing. 

They had that problem in the last 
war, too. At that time Sturgeon Bay, a 
sleepy resort town with a population of 
some 5,000, had absolutely no place to 
put the big influx of new shipyard 
workers. So the government stepped 
in and built 100 small homes, a 500- 
man dormitory, and 500 prefab one- 
to three-bedroom apartments. The 
homes are now all occupied by perma- 
nent residents; the dormitory and 75% 
of the apartments have been torn down; 
the other 25% are occupied by towns- 
people who have nowhere else to go. 
So the town is right back where it 
started from on housing. 
¢ Small Town—Kewaunce, 30 mi. 
south of Sturgeon Bay, has a popula- 
tion of approximately 3,000. Its one 
shipyard, Kewaunee Engineering Co., 
is controlled by Peterson of Sturgeon 
Bay. During the war the shipyard had 
about 500 employees; after the war that 
dropped to 20. Today it has a Navy 
contract to build six 110-ft. cargo barges 
at $250,000 each. Payroll is already up 
to 135, and at least 200 more will be” 
needed by spring. 

Big Operators—Manitowoc, 30 mi. 
further south, with 25,000 inhabitants, 
has two shipyards. Manitowac Ship- 
building is one of the Lakes’ major 
vards, It was the first yard in the coun- 
try to build LCT’s in the last war; it 
also built 28 submarines for $140-mil- 
lion. Its peak employment then was 
7,500. After the war it managed to 
stay above 2,000 for two reasons: (1) 
It keeps busy on repair and reconstruc- 
tion of lake vessels; and (2) it also makes 
cranes and other nonmarine products. 

Its big job currently is U.S. Stcel’s 
two big limestone carriers; payroll is 
now 2,400 and rising slowly. ‘The com- 
pany says it isn’t having much trouble 
getting men, but that it’s using a sus- 
tained recruiting drive. 

Manitowoc’s other yard, Burger 
Boat Co., makes luxury yachts in peace- 
time, with a normal work force of 35 
to 50. During the last war it had 1,450 
men working on government contracts; 
today it has about 500, with a $13- 
million Navy contract for minesweepers. 

Lower-Lake yards, particularly those 
at Lorain, River Rouge, and Todelo, 
have much larger construction backlogs 
and higher employment than the Wis- 
consin yards. But because they are 
located in much more populous areas, 
they are not having the same trouble 
with either manpower or housing as 
the yards in Wisconsin—particularly in 
Sturgeon Bay. 
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You may be surprised that 
Atlas has a hand in 
this pleasantly hectic picture 


Irs A LOT OF FUN—this last-minute rush to get 
ready for Christmas. Packages to wrap . . . envelopes to address 
and seal . . . gift lists to check . . . last-gasp purchases to make. 


You ask how Atlas gets into the picture. Here’s your answer... 


Atlas sorbitol—a versatile product ‘‘conditioner’’— makes gift 
wrappings such as cellophane, glassine and specialty papers more 
flexible, easier to use . . . enhances the adhesive qualities of gay 
package seals and Christmas card envelopes. 


Furthermore, the lipstick, cream shampoo and hand lotion for 
Sis .. . the cigarettes for Uncle Joe... candy for grandmother 
... the binding on the book for brother Bill—all are improved 
by sorbitol. 


Widely used to preserve the freshness and other desirable quali- 
ties of many products, sorbitol is derived from corn. Sorbitol is 
the one material of its class—a polyol—that is available in un- 
limited quantities at a low, stable price. 


Atlas makes many products that improve manufacturers’ proc- 
esses and products in a wide and diversified range of industry. 


To get a complete picture of Atlas products and services, write 
today for the booklet ‘Products of Atlas.’’ You’ll see how Atlas 
works to improve the future of your products by bettering your 
products, today. 


Sipe POWDER COMPANY 


= 
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WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes e Laundry Covers « Acids 
= Activated Carbons e Hexahydric Alcohols ¢ Surface Active Agents » 





A profile of WERNER 
Aluminum Services 


To the prime contractor who needs help now, Werner’s extensive man- 
ufacturing and production facilities invite careful investigation as your 
dependable production source. Two strategically located Werner high- 
capacity plants are currently servicing nationally known prime contrac- 
tors*. A highly skilled, personalized service; direct teletype lines, and 
excellent forwarding facilities will expedite your order for: 


ALUMINUM EXTRUSIONS 


ROLL-FORMED SHAPES 
Alumii * Stainless Steel 
Brass + Zinc » Copper 





Your inquiry will bring you specific information concerning Werner fa- 
cilities for: Extrusion and Roll-forming and, secondary operations: Bending 
Drilling - Punching - Cutting - Counter Sinking - Welding + Riveting 
Fabrication. FOR ESTIMATING: Please submit drawings and specifications 


r.p. WERNER co., inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
DEPT. BW, 295 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


FACTORIES: Greenville, Pa 
In Canada: OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


Manufacturers of Aluminum Extrusions and Roll-Formed Shapes 
74 


*Names on request 
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The Miraculous Pitcher 


Gentlemen: 

I can foresee no end to the operations 
of the Susquehanna coal dredging in- 
dustry [BW—Dec.1’51,p44| so long as 
they can still turn “1500 Ib. of river- 
bottom muck” into “one ton of the 
refined product.” That’s not a coal 
mine they're working in—it’s a gold 
mine. Let’s put them to work in the 
Treasury Dept. 

Arno xp S. Lott, Lt., USN 
MAG. & BOOK BRANCH 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


* BUSINESS WEEK seems to have put the 
cart before the horse, or the muck be- 
fore the coal. Actually, for every short 
ton (2,000 Ib.) of muck dredged, you 
get 1,500 Ib. of coal. 


The Tax Does It 
Dear Sirs: 

I look askance at Mr. W. G. John- 
son’s “three basic factors in the crea- 
tion of inflation” {BW—Nov.17’5]1, 
p106]. From where I sit there is only 
one such basic factor, and it is simply 
excessive taxation. 

Every BUSINESS WEEK reader knows 
that the aggregate of all tax levies con- 
nected with every stage and phase of 
production is invisibly but directly trans- 
mitted to and is paid in full by the 
ultimate consumer in the form of in- 
flated retail prices, and if “inflated re- 
tail prices” are not “inflation,” then 
what else, among realists, could they 
possibly be? 

I would also like to say that consider- 
able dampness surrounds the matter of 
the depreciation of the dollar. A mo- 
ment’s scientific considezation shows 
that the dollar cannot possibly be the 
universal measure of value and hence 
cannot be said to depreciate. The dol- 
lar is simply the measure or standard of 
price. Value, beyond any question, has 
an exclusively psychological basis, and 
the dollar is the measure or indicator 
of its fluctuations. Attempts to depreci- 
ate the dollar are attempts to demoral- 
ize us and destroy our economic system, 
and I am sure that Mr. Johnson is on 
the BUSINESS WEEK side of that argu- 
ment. 

Rosert STEWART 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Working Capital 
Sirs: 

Your two recent articles (How Com- 
panies Can Be Prosperous and Poor, 
Too |[BW—Nov.24'51,p158|; Work- 
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THE SEATTLE AREA... 


ideal for industrial expansion 


Seattle, gateway to Alaska and 


transpacific ports, offers a wealth 


of industrial opportunities. 


Thousands of acres are available in 


the metropolitan area for develop- 
ment of both heavy and light indus- 
try. Here are fuel and power re- 
sources, minerals, forest products, 
agriculture, favorable tax structure, 
and excellent transportation facili- 
ties, including the dependable 
freight and passenger service pro- 
vided by Union Pacific. 


LONGVIEW 
PORTLAND 


Seattle is one of the leading market 
areas of the nation, and has an 
abundant, productive labor supply, 
both skilled and unskilled. The cli- 
mate is moderate, living conditions 
excellent, with good recreational 
opportunities. 


Many of America’s largest con- 
cerns have established plants or 
branches in the Seattle area for 
manufacturing, distribution, ware- 
housing or other purposes. 


POCATELLO 
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LOS ANGELES 


CHEYENNE 


DENVER KANSAS CITY 


Choice sites served by Union Pacific trackage are also available at 
Portland, Spokane, Tacoma, Yakima, Walla Walla, Longview and 
other northwest points. Olympia and Aberdeen-Hoquiam also have 


large industrial possibilities. 


System-wide, Union Pacific's industrial plant opportunities include sites 
in these twelve states: CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, IDAHO, 1OWA, KANSAS, 
MONTANA, NEBRASKA, NEVADA, OREGON, UTAH, WASHINGTON and 


WYOMING. 


For detailed, confidential information please write 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, ROOM 195 

OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 





ing Capital Still Grows [BW—Nov. 
10°51,p144|) on working capital would 
have been more informative if you had 
plotted the capital as a percentage of 
sales. As between industries and com- 
panies the standard percentage of work- 
ing capital to sales will vary with the 
standard rate of turnover and the aver- 
age ratio of selling price to cost. 

In the short run, there may be a lack 
of balance in the way the working 
capital is divided between inventories, 
receivables, and other items, but it 
should be much easier to straighten this 
out than to remedy a deficiency in the 
net total. Meanwhile, each of the items 
can be compared with its standard rela- 
tionship to sales. 

Whatever the ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities may mean in 
specific cases approaching insolvency, it 
means very little for the composite bal- 
ance sheet of the whole economy. It 
might mean a little more if distributions 
from past income, such as taxes and divi- 
dends, were deducted from both assets 
and liabilities before the comparison is 
made. Otherwise, the prosperity that 
provides the funds (assets) to pay the 
taxes will nevertheless reduce the cur- 
rent ratio. 

Another reason why companies can 
be prosperous and poor is that the pros- 
perity is at least in part a bookkeeping 
fiction, due to the failure to distinguish 
between the depreciation of the dollar 
and increases in real wealth. 

E. Stewart FREEMAN 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


¢ It would have been more informa- 
tive if the recent trend of working capi- 
tal could have been plotted as a percent- 
age of sales. But, in the case of both 
stories, BUSINESS WEEK used figures 
based on SEC reports. These reports 
include no sales figures. 


Hot Stuff 
Dear Sirs: 

While the article on the application 
of hot lacquer [BW—Nov.24'51,p62] 
was very well done, the fact remains 
that it dealt only with lacquer that 
might tend to leave your readers with 
the impression that lacquer is the only 
material that can be so used. As a mat- 
ter of fact, any finishing material that 
can be sprayed can be applied more 
efficiently and more economically by the 
use of heat. This is particularly true of 
the various types of synthetics so widely 
used by industry. This is substantiated 
by the division of our installations, at 
least 75% of our heaters going to this 
class of application. 

Frank G. Drake 
SALES MANAGER 
BEDE PRODUCTS, INC. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“NEW USE FOR FASTENER 


Hamilton “takes the water” out of cos? 
of assembling clothes dryer drums by 
adapting crating SPEED NUT fo new use 


When Hamilton engineers saw the heavy duty 
SPEED NUT designed for attaching products to 
crates, they got a real cost-cutting idea. Here was 
the perfect way to simplify the tie-rod assembly 
on their dryer drums. They could see that trad- 
ing one fastener for three could lead to lower 
material costs, less inventory and parts han- 
dling, and greatly reduced assembly costs. 


All this is confirmed by the Hamilton Standard 
Department Cost Reduction Report No. 11. The 





e SPEED NUT re 


t, lock washer and square 








NETS 45% Savings 


“7 


SAYS HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


SPEED NUT method provided a 45% assembly 
savings —or nearly $1,500 total annual savings 
on this application! 

Recognizing that there are over 5,000 shapes 
and sizes of SPEED NUTS, you can see why 
Tinnerman engineers believe they can find a 
part to do your job. If the part doesn’t exist... 
they will create one to meet your needs. 


A Tinnerman Fastening Analysis costs nothing, 
yet can show you how to save plenty. Ask about 
this service and get your copy of Savings Stories, 
Volume II. TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. 12, 
Box 6688, Cleveland, Ohio. In Canada: Dominion 
Fasteners, Ltd., Hamilton. In Great Britain: 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest, Wales. 








SERVING INDUSTRY 
--. SERVING AMERICA 


You are always close to Conti- 
nental Can with its 65 plants in 
the United States, Canada and 
Cuba, |7 field research lab- 
oratories and 63 sales offices. 











OUR RESEARCH LABORATORIES “EAT” 
300,000 CANS OF FOOD A YEAR 


You can’t judge food just by looking at it. You have to taste it. That's 
why Continental research people taste-test the contents of a large 


portion of 300,000 cans of food they study every year. 


Right in our own experimental storage rooms up to 100,000 cans 
of food are stored each year for exhaustive study. Some of these cans 
are held at tropical temperatures. Others are frozen, thawed and 
frozen again. Another 200,000 cans of food are packed and stored 
in customers’ plants all over the country. These, too, are “fed” to 


Continental research for further testing. 


By constantly studying the performance of cans under a wide 


variety of conditions, our laboratories are able not only to improve 





Continental products but to help canners develop better canning 
methods. Just as the cans are checked for durability of lining, tight- 


ness of seams, contour of ends and a dozen other factors, so the food 





contents are examined for such things as color, taste and flavor. 
This exacting research is typical of Continental’s effort to con- 
stantly improve all types of containers—no matter how satisfactory 


their present performance. Our aim is to make the best even better. 


CONTINENTAL ((C, CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Oooh d FeCSé 


TIN CANS FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK PLASTIC PRODUCTS 

















Ventilator grille molded for American Blower Company by 
General Electric Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind., and Michigan 
Molded Plastics, Dexter, Mich 

Escutcheons molded for Sears Roebuck and Company by 
Plastics Masters, Inc., New Buffalo, Mich. 


build a plus for buildings 


... with BEETLE’ molding compounds 


BEETLE (urea-formaldehyde) molding compound is putting 
more value into interior equipment on many a new construc- 
tion job... because BEETLE offers: 





Great freedom ot de 


(A N 
Unlimited color range © 


Resistance to d ibraslor organic solvents... water... heat 





Dime nsional S 
+ Adaptability to economical molding procedures G df 
a eee ; ; AMERICAN ae COMPANY 
These same properties have made BEETLE a favorite material 


for appliance housings and handles, electrical parts, closures ENT 
MEN 


and a host of other products too. 


Yes... BEETLE is available! So drop us a line. We'll tell vou 30D ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





more about this value-able material in terms of your product. 


We may be able to help you meet military specifications where plastics aca: North American Cyanamid Limited, Roya! Bank Building, 
and resins are concerned. What's your problem? Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





TAXES 





Good News, Too, in Tax Law 


Along with a jack-up in tax rates, the 1951 Revenue 
Act gives the businessman a few breaks. Here are soine of 
the new provisions that can save tax money. 


Bad news doesn’t always travel faster 
than good news, but it certainly steals 
more space in the papers. ‘The tough- 
ened-up features of the Revenue Act of 
1951 got all the press notice. Yet there 
was quite a bit of good news for the 
businessman, when you get right down 
to it. 

Here are a few of the lesser-known 
changes in the new law: 


|. Employee Death Benefits 


The Old Law 

When a company made payments, 
under a contract, to the beneficiary of 
a deceased employee, the beneficiary 
had to pay a full income tax on them. 
Even where the payments were made 
voluntarily, and not under a contract, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue was 
likely to demand full income tax. 


The New Law 

Now a beneficiary of death benefit 
payments can receive up to $5,000 with- 
out paying income tax on it—if the pay- 
ments are made under a contract. If the 
payments are made out of the kind- 
ness of the employer’s heart, without a 
binding agreement, the beneficiary will 
still have to take his chances on getting 
by without income tax. 

The $5,000 worth of tax freedom 
holds whether the payment is made in 
one lump or in instalments. However, 
if the money is left with the employer 
to draw intcrest, the interest is taxed 
each year when it is received. 

What It Does for You 

The law opens up surprising possi- 
bilities. 

For one thing, the emplovee can 
designate anyone in the contract as his 
beneficiary—not just his wife and chil- 
dren. And he can name as many bene- 
ficiaries as he chooses. However, tax 
freedom is given only to the first $5,000 
paid by the employer in any one case. 
If more than one beneficiary receives 
the payments, exemption for the first 
$5,000 will have to be split up in some 
way to be set by BIR. 

Then, too, officer-stockholders of cor- 
porations are defined as employees. A 
corporation need only write up its min- 
utes to authorize death benefit pay- 
ments of $5,000, tax-exempt. 
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Finally—and most important—an ofh- 
cer-stockholder in several corporations 
can arrange to have each company pay 
up to $5,000 to anyone he names. ‘The 
$5,000 limit holds for each employer. 
A beneficiary can receive unlimited 
amounts, taxfree, as long as not more 
than $5,000 comes from any one em- 
ployer. 


ll. Casualty Losses 


The Old Law 
Nonbusiness casualty losses not re- 
couped by insurance used to be de- 
ductible against income only in the 
year of casualty. Neither a company nor 
an individual could carry a nonbusiness 
loss ether back or forward. 


The New Law 

Now, cither a business or an individ- 
ual will be able to carry a nonbusiness 
casualty loss back one year and forward 
five years, against the income of those 
years. In other words, nonbusiness 
casualty losses can now be treated by 
companies and individuals the same way 
as businesses have always treated busi 
ness losses. 


What It Does for You 

You can thank the Kansas-Missouri 
flood last summer for this change in 
the law. Most of the flood losses weren’t 
covered by insurance, and taxpayers 
stood to take a bad beating. 

Now the sufferers of uninsured cas- 
ualties~and that includes — salaried 
people as well as businessmen—can 
apply to 1950 income and to income in 
the coming five vears any loss not 
absorbed by 1951 income. 


lll. Earning Money Abroad 
The Old Law 

An American working abroad could 
forget the tax on his foreign earnings 
only if he could show (1) that he was 
a bona fide resident of a foreign coun- 
try, and (2) that he had been such for 
an entire tax year (BW—Jun.2’51,p94). 
If he became a bona fide resident on 
Jan. 2, he was stuck for that year. 


The New Law 


Now his bona fide residence abroad 
is defined like this: He must be out- 
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STEAM CLEANER 


Your machines are back in produc- 
tion almost twice as fast, if they aré 
Hypressure JENNY steam cleaned 
before repairs! Actual time studies 
show that up to 40% of the costly 
time of skilled mechanics is lost 
fighting grease and dirt. 

Hypressure JENNY not only saves 
precious time, but pays p/us dividends 
in stepped-up production, fewer lost- 
time accidents, lower fire-insurance 
premiums, and increased personnel 
efficiency. 

Write for complete information 
about this modern aid to increased 
production. There’s no obligation; 
so why not do it now? 


There is a Hypressure Jenny Steam Cleaner 
for every Mill... Mine... Factory 
-.+ Farm and Automotive need 


Distributors in all parts of tiie world 


For local representative see 
classified Telephone Directory 


HYPRESSURE JENNY DIVISION 


HOMESTEAD VALVE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Simoe (B92 
CORAOPOLIS, PA. 
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PC Glass Blocks 
are the answer to your 
fenestration problems! 
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| Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
| Dept. MA-121, 307 Fourth Avenue 
| Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
| Without obligation on our part, please send 
us a FREE copy of your booklet, “The mark 
| of a modern building—PC Giass Blocks." 
“PROTECTIVE LIGHTING” at night on surrounding yards | 
is afforded at the Murphy Paint Company Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, by PC Functional Glass Blocks. By day, | 
these glass blocks admit ample daylighting, scientifically 
directed and diffused. Architect: J. C. Meadowcroft, Mon- ! 
treal, Quebec, Canada. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


GLASS BLOCKS 
<The meaihe oF a woken building 


Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast; 
Hobbs Glass Ltd. in Canada; and by leading distributors of building materials everywhere. 
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side the U.S. for 18 consecutive 
months, physically present in a foreign 


~ country for at least 510 days, not neces- 


sarily consecutive. Return to the U.S. 
on business, vacation, or hospitalization 
doesn’t disqualify him from satisfying 
residence requirements so long as he 
meets the 18-month and 510-day rules. 

Also, the employee can get tax free- 
dom on his foreign earnings for portions 
of years preceding or following a full 
year’s residence abroad. 


What It Does for You 


Americans working for U.S. com- 
panies abroad for the required time 
won't have to pay U.S. taxes on their 
earnings. When it looks as if the em- 
ployee’s earnings abroad will not be 
taxed, his employer doesn’t have to 
withhold income taxes from his pay. 


IV. Loophole Not Plugged 


The Old Law 


The old law had a loophole where de- 
preciable property was sold at more 
than its book value, by an individual 
to his spouse or to a controlled corpora- 
tion, or by a controlled corporation to 
a stockholder. 

A piece of equipment with a tax 
cost already reduced to $1,000 by depre- 
ciation claims could be sold at its real 
market value of $5,000. The seller 
would pay capital gains tax on the 
$4,000 spread, but at tops that was 
only 25%. On the other hand, the 
buyer could use the full $5,000 to start 
figuring his depreciation. ‘This offset 
other income on which he was paying 
a much higher tax rate than 25%. 


The New Law 


Congress wanted to plug this loop- 
hole. It said that the difference between 
the book value and the sale price in a 
sale of depreciable property to a spouse 
or a controlled corporation will now be 
treated as ordinary income, not as 
capital gains. 


What Happens Now? 


‘In some cases the loophole is still 
open. The key is the definition of a 
controlled corporation. The law says 
it’s one in which the seller of the 
depreciable asset, and his wife, minor 
children, and grandchildren, own more 
than 80% of the stock. 

There’s still no restriction where the 
seller owns less than 80%. An adult 
son or daughter may own more than 
20% of the stock; in that case, the 
deal would go through as before, with 
the book profits as capital gains. And 
two persons owning a depreciable asset 
can sel] it to a corporation controlled 
by themselves on a 50-50 basis, without 
losing the capital gains advantage. 
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The best friend a crate could have \ 


as 


Moving goods safely takes more than 
brawn and wheels; it takes care— 
the kind of care a Baltimore & Ohio 
man is taught to use. With his train- 
ing, and above all—interest, he may 
well be called a crate’s best friend. 

On the B&O, we emphasize 


VG, ‘ 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


careful handling. B&O freight men 
on the platforms, in the yards, and 
on the line are constantly taught 
protective handling methods. 

The proper-handling program on 
the B&O can benefit your shipments 
too. Ask our man! 


™~ 


Constantly doing things — better ! 
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FUEL 


Pitt Consol Bets a Million on Coal as 


competition in its drive for primacy 
in synthetic liquid fuels. 


Most people think of coal as a ready- 
to-use fuel. Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal Co. bet almost $1-million this 
week that coal’s future is as a raw ma- 
terial. The bet is based on the success 
of multimillion-dollar research already 
completed. 

The $l-million is for research ex- 
penses and a pilot plant at Library, Pa. 
There, Pitt wants to design a low-tem- 
perature coal carbonization plant to: 

e Cut the cost and improve the 
usefulness of coal as a boiler fuel. 

¢ Vastly increase the yield of coal 
chemicals. 

e Make it easier to produ 
thetic liquid fuels from coal. 


84 


Pitt Consol knows it can do these 
things. The pilot plant is merely to 
work out detailed cost and design data 
for the best possible full-scale plant. 
The process itself has been proved by 
approximately 200,000 research man- 
hours and months-long operation of a 
subpilot plant. 
¢ Broad Goals—Out of it all, Pitt Con- 
sol expects to achieve a broader, firmer 
market for its 1.8-billion tons of coal 
reserves (BW—Mar.24'51,p79). It also 
expects a ground-floor position in coal 
chemicals and the as yet unborn syn+ 
thetic fuel industry. 

Obviously, Pitt Consol’s develop- 
ment means that the Interior Dept. has 


1. Coal Can Be Improved | 


Coal’s traditional use—purely as a 
fuel—is very wasteful. Just as a fuel, it’s 
wasteful because of the cost and diffi- 
culty of handling it—before and after 
burning. On top of that, its combus- 
tion lets escape coal chemicals whose 
value is becoming better known. 

Men began doing something about 
the wastefulness years ago when the 
steel industry switched from bee-hive 
to byproduct ovens for the manufac- 
ture of coke. Partly, the switch came 
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ELECTRODES FOR 
ALUMINUM AND 
OTHER ELECTRO- 
METALLURGICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


Raw Material 


because steel makers could no longer 
afford to exhaust to the atmosphere the 
valuable chemicals and gases driven 
off when coal is baked at 1,800-2,000F. 


¢Not So Good—Byproduct coke 
plants are our only source of coal chemi- 
cals from coal (of course, the oil indus- 
try also turns some of them out). But 
it isn’t a really good source. By defini- 
tion, it’s hard and lumpy coke you're 
looking for; the coal chemicals are just 
byproducts—something extra that you 
can’t afford to throw away. So coke 
oven design aims for the optimum coke 
vield; you settle for whatever chemicals 
that gives you. Emphasis on coke 
means a temperature range where the 
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chemical yield is very low. Plant costs 
are heavy. 

In this century, research has steadily 
broadened the uses—thus boosting the 
prices—of the volatiles wasted wherever 
coal is burned. Scientists tried to car- 
bonize coal at temperatures about 
1,000F below the coking process; the 
chemical yields there would be fabu- 
lously greater. 

e Success, But—The Germans and Brit- 
ish succeeded—in part. The British 
have long had a workable process—but 
the carbonized residue cannot be sold 
competitively as fuel. The Germans 
did better with their Lurgi process, but 
their efforts had only small, technical 
meaning for this country. Germany, 
lacking sufficient petroleum to fuel its 
war machine, was forced to develop a 
synthetic fuel based on coal. Cost was 


CHEMICALS & 
SYNTHETIC 
LIQUID FUELS ~ 


not the object. The development 
worked beautifully for Hitler, but it 
couldn’t have competed with the richer 
bituminous coals and the vast petro- 
leum reserves of the United States. 

Since the war, though, two facts have 
combined to drive U.S. research men 
back to seeking economical coal car- 
bonization. 

¢ Booming coal chemical prices 
offer the prospect of recovering, on a 
gross basis, the cost of a ton of coal 
solely from its “byproducts.” 
¢Some day U.S. petroleum eco- 

nomics will forbid today’s lavish use of 
oil. Dwindling reserves will confine pe- 
troleum to those uses where nothing 
else will serve. 

Some day we will need synthetic liq- 
uid fuels. Our principal source for 
them now appears to be coal. Natural 
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SERVICE OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
LOS ANGELES 12, CALIF. 
1250 North Main Street 
CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 
3401 Touhy Avenue 
JERSEY CITY 2, N.J 
629 Grove Street 
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industrial activities skid to a 
glow grind when winter un- 
hes yard-choking snow. Yet 
me plants have little or no pro- 
ction loss—thanks te TRAX- 


AVATORS, efficient tractor- 

ovels on “Caterpillar” Diesel 
ractors. Is your yard crew 
feady for winter—with a Track- 
son TRAXCAVATOR? 
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OWBOUND 


Industrial uses of TRAXCAVA- 
TORS have no limits. Any of five 
models can handle scores of in- 
dustrial chores—from excavat- 
ing to material handling. Your 
TRACKSON - CATERPILLAR 
Dealer can give you details ... 
or write TRACKSON COM- 
PANY, Dept. BW-121, Milwau- 
kee 1, Wisconsin. 


TRACKSON 


TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 





“. .. a process that can pay 

its own way without turning 

out a drop of fuel. . .” 
PITT CONSOL starts on p. 84 


gas is too scarce—and too valuable for 
other uses. 

e Enter Govenment—This predictable 
revision of our long-range fuel outlook 
brought government into the field soon 
after the war ended. Interior was as- 
signed responsibility for keeping on top 
of the problem—to be ready whenever 
we have to be ready. 

Apart from research, Interior’s first 
move—which is debated pretty widely 
and with considerable heat—was to em- 
brace coal hydrogenation, in basically 
the German form. Under high pres- 
sure, the coal is completely converted 
to gasoline and chemicals. There is no 
question but what this process works. 
And Interior has been spending a lot 
of money onjimproving it. 

The debate centers on economics 
and timing. A lot of people insist that 
Interior is betting on the wrong horse. 

Some experts—admitting that we'll 
need synthetic fuels some day—argue 
that we aren’t forced yet to decide how 
we're going to do the job or to get 
busy immediately doing it. These peo- 
ple say it would be better to spend our 
money on more research while we still 
have time. 
¢ Up to Date—When we start to run 
out of time, these people say, we can 
decide how to proceed and then make 
the investment required for a synthetic 
fuels industry. The industry we'd ‘get 
would be the last word, not obsolete. 

Interior’s critics make another point. 
They insist that the agency’s drive for 
a $300-million hydrogenation plant 
with a 30,000-barrel daily output (BW— 
Aug.11’51,p27) is ridiculously uneco- 
nomic. This country already is using 
7.5-million barrels of petroleum daily. 
At Interior’s stated cost, we just could 
not afford to build a synthetic industry 
to provide any such amount. What’s 
more, just about everybody outside 
Interior agrees that hydrogenation prod- 
ucts are not competitive in price with 
petroleum fuels. 


ll. Let Economics Decide 


That’s the situation into which Pitt 
Consol stepped this week with its 
carbonization program. Pitt Consol 
brought to the dispute a new first step 
on the road to synthetic fuels, and a 
new coal beneficiation process that can 
pay its own way without ever turning 
out a drop of synthetic fuel. Actually, 
as the process now stands, you couldn’t 
make a drop of synthetic gasoline, al- 
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prints into” products 


. .. you can swing that extra team into action simply by contacting Evans Products Company. 
With more than 1,700,000 sq. ft. of humming floor space packed with wood and metal working, 
finishing and assembling equipment, with over 2,000 skilled production workers now on the 
job, Evans provides the reserve capacity to push your project into high gear. 

Evans service extends beyond physical facilities to include development engineering, tool 
design, material expediting, production follow-through and service testing. In peace Evans 
produces to the critical demands of the automotive and other industries, in peace and war to 
the rigid specifications of the military. As a leader in its daily businesses of manufacturing 
load locking devices for the railroads . . . wood products for construction and many other uses 
. . heating equipment for homes, trucks and buses . . . and contract manufacturing for industry, 
Evans has developed the organization to give you sound engineering, efficient tooling, expert 
workmanship, dependable deliveries. To bring this vigorous teamwork to bear on your re- 
quirements, consult Evans Products Company, General Offices: Plymouth, Michigan. By: 
Plants: Plymouth, Michigan; Coos Bay, Oregon; Vancouver, British Columbia, & 
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PRINTWEIGH STOPS ERRORS... Provides printed weight records— 
at the instant of weighing—assuring that the accurate indication of 
the Toledo dial will reach your accounting records without chance of 
human error. 


+ Modern Toledos meet your needs today for rapid, accurate scales 
in all phases of production...to help you control costs! 

These are the scales backed by Toledo’s half-century of experi- 
ence in Research and Engineering that has produced 80% of 
the major advances in scales during this time. 

Toledo engineering has.not 
only specialized in the direct 
design of weighing machine 
mechanisms, but also in the 
many associated fields such as 
electronics, plastics, metal- 
lurgy, optics. 

Check your needs now— 
select Toledo equipment. for 
vital jobs in guarding ma- 
terials and costs! Sales and 
service in 200 cities. Toledo 
Scale Company, Toledo 1, 

Ohio. We will be very glad 
to send catalogs. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 





“...Onthis rock hundreds 
of carbonization attempts 
have foundered .. .” 

PITT CONSOL starts on p. 84 


though you could make diesel fuel. And 
you do build up superb feedstocks for 
synthetic gasoline. 

Pitt Consol’s research has been de- 
voted, primarily, to two problems: 

¢ How to carbonize coal in large 
quantities at about 900F. 

¢ How to increase the value of the 
tar distillate by transforming it into 
coal chemicals. 

The larger part of the research money 
went into tar refining. And estimates 
show that the investment for the tar 
refining plant would be almost a third 
greater than for the carbonization plant. 

In simple terms, here’s the Pitt 
Consol development for using high- 
volatile, Pittsburgh seam coal: 

Pulverized coal is introduced into a 
retort. The coal must vary in fineness 
within a range of, say, flour and sand. 
The proportions of the various con- 
sistencies must be controlled precisely. 
The results will vary with such factors 
as well temperature, bed temperature, 
and the coal’s residence time in the 
retort. 
¢ Fluidized—By forcing gas through 
the bed in precise fashion, the coal can 
be “fluidized.” That’s a fancy way of 
saying it can be suspended in the gas. 
Coal is an atrocious conductor of heat, 
and Pittsburgh seam coal cakes readily 
at these temperatures. Without fluidi- 
zation, caking and poor conductivity 
would mean some of the coal would 
be overbaked, the remainder under- 
baked. 

On this rock hundreds of attempts 
at low-temperature carbonization have 
foundered. Avoiding it cost Pitt Consol 
a big hunk of its research money. But 
the company came up with a process 
that is easier and cheaper to build, 
operate, and maintain than anv other 
the company has ever heard of. Making 
the process work on the pesky ‘“‘caking” 
coals gained three advantages: (1) Few 
coals vield as much chemical byproduct 
as Pittsburgh seam; (2) the coals lie in 
the heart of the major coal chemical 
market; and (3) Pitt Consol is one of 
the largest owners of Pittsburgh seam 
coal. 

It took a lot of doing, but just look 
at what Pitt Consol gets from a ton of 
coal that ordinarily would have sold for, 
say, $4.75: 

e About 37 gal. of tar. (A by- 
product coke oven would yield one- 
quarter to one-third that much of a 
lower-grade tar with a capital cost four 
times as great.) This tar could be sold 
for 8¢ to 10¢ per gal.—or almost what 
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latform in the great blue yonder 


There comes a time in all new processes 
when the solution seems to lie somewhere out 
in the realm of the great uncharted blue. 
Perhaps right now something baffles your own 
product development department. If so, this 
startling fact about Ferro should give you pause 
to think: One out of every seven employees at Ferro 
as in research or development. 

With such a staff we offer you a sturdy platform 
out on the blue horizon where chemistry and 
engineering come together, long Ferro’s realm. 
For example: When Ferro delivers a color for 
plastics, the color is right because every detail 


of the customer’s process is duplicated by a 
Ferro pilot operation. 

And again: Ferro chemists and engineers, 
working side by side with their porcelain 
enameling customers, have cut finishing costs 
while actually improving products — helped 
some customers, with bad problems, from red 
ink to black in a matter of weeks. 


Perhaps you, too, can profitably draw on the 
skill, insight, facilities of a large organization 
beyond your own. Just long enough to get a 
problem solved. You can find such help at 
Ferro Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


DUR FROWTIER \S ENGINEERING 
TEAMED WITH CHEMISTRY... 
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Atlanta, 934 Avon Avenve * Boston, 51 Sleeper Street * Chicago, 5525 W. Rocsevelt Road * 
Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Avenue * Cleveland, 701 St. Clair Avenue, N.E. yy Denver, 4801 Jackson 


You pay for the best...make sure 
you get it! 
FOR EASY HANDLING, extra toughness and longer life, 
there’s nothing like Roebling Preformed “Blue Center” Steel 
Wire Rope. “Blue Center” steel is an exclusive Roebling de- 
velopment that makes rope more resistant to abrasion and 
fatigue. Roebling Preforming assures better spooling . . . less 
tendency to set or kink ... reduced vibration and whipping. 
There’s a Roebling wire rope of the right construction for 
every sort of service. The Roebling Field Man in your area 
will be glad to recommend the most efficient and economical 
rope for your requirements. His suggestions on the proper use 
and maintenance of wire rope should bring further savings. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 


In industrial plants, as in every branch of 
industry, Roebling wire rope brings fewer 
shut-downs; cuts replacement time. 








Street * Detroit, 915 Fisher Building * Houston, 6216 Navigation Boul d*tLos A 


216 S. Alameda Street * New York, 19 Rector Street * Odessa, Texas, 1920 E. Second Street 
* Philadelphia, 230 Vine Street * San Fr i: ‘40 Se 
900 First Avenue, S. * Tulsa, 321 N. Cheyenne Street * Export Sales Office, Trenton, N. J. 
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yields a type of tar 
that’s richer than coke oven 
a 

PITT CONSOL starts on p. 84 


it costs to get the coal out of the 
ground. 

¢ About 1-million Btu. in gas that 
could probably be sold to a powerplant 
nearby for 15¢ for the lot. 

e About seven-tenths of a ton ot 
baked coal—“‘char,”’ the technicians call 
it—with a heat value of about 19-mil- 
lion Btu. This char would be com- 
bustible in any big boiler plant. Elec- 
tric utilities would love it if you sold it 
for, say, 15¢ per million Btu. Most of 
the utilities pay more than that for it 
now. ‘The char is smokeless, which 
would be a blessing to utilities from 
both capital cost and public relations 
viewpoints. 

Up to this point, you’ve upgraded a 
ton of coal from, say, $4.75 to possibly 
$6.70. The requisite plant to process 
723,000 tons a year would cost about 
$2.2-million. ‘There would be operat- 
ing costs, even though this process 
takes its heat from the coal being 
processed. 
¢ Step Further—Pitt Consol figured 
the gain wouldn’t justify the invest- 
ment. It lunged on in an attempt to 
upgrade the volatiles. Successful low- 
temperature carbonization yields a type 
of tar hitherto unknown, richer than 
byproduct coke oven tars. That’s be- 
cause the coke oven’s higher tempera- 
ture drives off as gas more of the very 
valuable light oils and tar acids. 

Finding out how to refine—thus up- 
grade—this tar cost Pitt Consol even 
more research money than it took to 
master low-temperature carbonization. 
And the requisite plant will cost more 
than the carbonization plant—about $3- 
million. But again, just look at what 
you get out of it. 

You get low-boiling tar acids—phen- 
ols, cresols, and cresylic acids—creosote 
or carbon black feedstock, and elec- 
trode carbon. Just how much of each 
you get is what Pitt Consol paid 
through the nose to find out. It isn’t 
giving that knowledge away—particu- 
larly while some 25 patent applications 
are pending. 

Figures show that refining the tar will 
raise the value of that $4.75 ton of 
coal to $8-$9 per ton. The boost from 
$6.70 came simply from the investment 
required to refine those 37 gal. of tar 
that you didn’t sell for 10¢ per gal. 

So far, you haven’t produced any of 
the synthetic liquid fuels that we're go- 
ing to need some day. But you have 
almost doubled the value of a ton of 
coal, while making it possible to fill to- 
day’s unsatisfied demands for coal 
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Versicon hose ...a multi-purpose hose that will 
handle virtually every gas or liquid...is a 
‘typical product of Thermoid ingenuity. The 
result: simplified buying, simplified inventory, 
and a hose that’s Johnny-on-the-Spot whenever 
hose is needed for normal replacements or in 
an emergency. 


Today’s production goals... more production, 
faster production... demand progressively 
better production methods, better equipment 
and more efficient maintenance. Thermoid engi- 
neering is geared to its customers’ problems. 


Thermoid products and Thermoid service often 
accomplish the ‘‘impossible’”’ in boosting pro- 
duction and cutting costs in a wide range 
of industries. 


Do you have a problem involving conveyor 
belting... rubber hose... ‘‘V” or flat trans- 
mission belting ...industrial or automotive 
brake linings, fan belts, clutch facings, radiator 
and heater hose... hydraulic brake parts and 
fluid? Let your local Thermoid distributor 
help you find the solution. His pxperience will 
prove invaluable. 











They did 


: Every executive with a production problem will be interested in what this sugar 
i Fefinery operator* did to solve his. During a concentrated six-month sugar harvest, 
/ Machines must operate at peak capacity. Complete dependability is a vital factor 
ii because a perishable commodity is at stake. To increase production and insure 
|} —- Bontinuous operation, this operator decided to modernize his mill. 


iwhat 


He turned to Westinghouse engineers for help on the electrical apparatus. He asked for 
fa method, an operating proposal—not just a quotation on apparatus. His staff and 
jours worked out a system for power generation, distribution and utilization including 
integrated drives for the centrifugals. This is a system of many devices. Result... 
‘automatic operation increased over-all efficiency, reduced manpower requirements; 
tstand-by problems were eliminated; valuable factory space was conserved through 
jremoval of belts and pulleys; maintenance became negligible. 


you can do 


You can profit by this operator's experience. It proves that capacity problems are solved 
with capacity thinking. We want to do that kind of thinking with you and your engineers. 


to produce more 


The actual devices can be selected later. It's how you put them together that counts— 
whether elevators, stokers, turbines, motors or transformers. Many manufacturers make 
good electrical apparatus. Westinghouse, in fact, makes a broader line than anyone else. 
But the priceless ingredient Westinghouse offers you, in addition, is the skill of broadly 
experienced engineers in putting together the right combination of good apparatus to let 
you produce more with what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. *name on request 
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chemicals. For years to come, that de- 
mand will be more urgent than that 
for synthetic fuels. 

What's more, you have perfected a 
process that can yield the ingredients 
for synthetic fuels whenever you need 
them. Starting with this tar, ‘synthetic 
fuel production is a pushover. 
¢ Pays Own Way-All these things 
have been achieved on a self-sustaining 
basis. There’s no need for government- 
financed plants, for tax exemptions, for 
federal ‘‘take-or-pay”’ contracts covering 
the output, or for interest costs lower 
than those the market would charge a 
nonfederal investor. 

Pitt Consol says its process can be 
completely self-sustaining right now. 

Pitt Consol people say flatly that 
their process can be extended to yield 
synthetic liquid fuels. They argue this 
way: 

As U.S. fuel economics change— 
whether from war, from further growth 
of demand for petroleum products, or 
because of a decline in available pe- 
troleum—liquid fuel prices will rise. 
Coal costs may be expected to decline 
relatively. Sooner or later, it will be- 
come economical to make some syn- 
thetic liquid fuels. 

At that time, the carbonization proc- 
ess can be adapted to convert half the 
coal, rather than the present 30%. ‘The 
“half-conversion” process would yield 
pipeline gas, chemicals, and liquid fuels. 
The technology is well-advanced in 
Pitt Consol labs. 

Finally, when the country becomes 
dependent on synthetic liquid fuels, the 
process can be switched to complete 
conversion. That would yield both low- 
and high-Btu. gas plus synthetic fuels 
—assuming that over the span of years, 
no superior process for synthetic fuels 
had been developed. 


What's the Outlook? 


Two threats shadow Pitt Consol’s 
pleasant economic vista. The first is 
the market for coal chemicals. If de- 
mand dropped to a point where the 
steel industry’s coke plants could meet 
it, Pitt Consol would face some pretty 
tough competition. 

The other threat is that $300-mil- 
lion hydrogenation plant. Since there’s 
no present market for synthetic liquid 
fuels, it’s proposed to operate this 
30,000-bbl.-per-day plant to obtain, 
say, 15,000 bbl. of liquid fuels and 
15,000 bbl. of coal chemicals. That 
amount of coal chemicals, Pitt Consol 
men concede, would saturate even to- 
day’s booming market and_ strangle 
low-temperature carbonization. 

In spite of all this, the company’s 
going ahead with its near $1-million in- 
vestment at Library as part of its long: 
range master plan for a secure place in 
the coal sun. 
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Internal strength, adequate roof protection, and finished architectural appearance 
are achieved in these streamlined Armstrong Furnace Company 
structures, Columbus, Ohio, through the use of these Truscon engineering products} 


1. Truscon Architectural Projected Steel Windows for the office portion. 
Extremely rigid construction, ample ventilation and freedom from drafts, 
and attractive architectural design are features of this widely-used window. 


2. Truscon Pivoted Steel Windows for the shops. Strong, slender muntin 
bars admit maximum daylight. Sturdy construction. Easy operation. 
Economy combined with permanence. 


3. Truscon “O-T"’ Open Truss Joists. Ideal for floor and roof requirements 
in all types of buildings. Provide high fire resistance and great rigidity 
without excessive weight. Simple to install. 


4, Truscon Ferrobord Steeldeck. Strong, light weight roof decking, 
for flat, pitched or curved roofs. Can be insulated to any desired degree. 


Robert W. Setterlin & Sons, Contractor. 
M. E. Miller, Consulting Engineer. 


Discuss your building needs and Truscon Steel Building 
Products with your architect, engineer, building contractor 
or local building supply dealer. Write for illustrated 
literature showing entire line of Truscon Steel 
Building Products for permanent construction in the 
industrial, commercial, institutional and residential fields. 


TRUSCON® STEEL COMPANY 


TOWN 1, OHIO of a Complete Line of Steel Windows and 

ous: eet on ayn . Mechanical Operators . Steel Joists * Metal Lath - Sectiowh 
y of Rep Steel Corporation goofs. ‘ g Steel « Ind end Hangar Stee! D 

Bank Vault Reinforcing * Radio Towers « Steel cin. 
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INDUSTRY PRODUCING 


1 AGRICULSURE AND FISHERIES. . 
2 FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS . 
3 TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS . 

4 APPAREL . 

5 LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS 
6 FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 

7 PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS . 


" § PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


S CHEMICALS . ‘ 
10 PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL. 
11 RUBBER PRODUCTS 
12 LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS. 
13 STONE, CLAY AND GLASS PRODUCTS . 
14 PRIMARY METALS 
15 FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS 
16 MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRIC) . 
17 ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
18 MOTOR VEHICLES BEANS & 
18 OTHER TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT. 
20 PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 
21 MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
22 COAL, GAS AND ELECTRIC POWER 
23 RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION . 
24 OCEAN TRANSPORTATION . 
25 OTHER TRANSPORTATION . 
2% TRADE . 
27 COMMUNICATIONS 
26 FINANCE AND INSURANCE . 
29 REAL ESTATE AND RENTALS . 
30 BUSINESS SERVICES A 
31 PERSONAL AND REPAIR SERVICES . 
32 NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATIONS . 
33 AMUSEMENTS 
34 SCRAP AND MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES 
35 EATING AND DRINKING PLACES 
36 NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
37 UNDISTRIBUTED. 


38 INVENTORY CHANGE (DEPLETIONS). 

38 FOREIGN COUNTRIES (IMPORTS FROM) . 
40 GOVERNMENT, e: 
41 PRIVATE CAPITAL FORMATION (GROSS) : 
42 HOUSEHOLDS 


TOTAL GROSS OUTLAYS 
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BASIC TOOL of input-output is a grid like 


Pushbutton 


At the end of the current arms 
buildup there’s the promise of a rich 
gift for American business: a new tool 
for research and policy-making. This 
tool is the relatively new science of 
interindustry economics, better known 
as the input-output method (BW — 
Oct.9’48,p22). 

Business will soon get a peek at this 
shiny new gadget. In about 10 days 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics will 
publish a small chunk of its interin- 
dustry data. Another instalment is due 
before June. However, the bulk of 
the material an average businessman 
would need to solve everyday problems 
won't be ready for a year or two, maybe 
even longer. 

Input-output is being worked up by 
more than a dozen government and 
private agencies. Right now all agen 
cies are concentrating on mobilization 
planning, helping the Pentagon to 
translate strategic needs into procure 
ment schedules for materials, man 
power, and equipment. 
¢ In Business—The byproducts of this 
rearmament work will interest business 
though it will take a lot more 
and money to make the method 
Before industry can 
rely on machines and mathematicians 
for its decisions, vastly finer statistical 
detail on who buys what from whom 
and much more rapid electronic com 
puters—will be needed. After that, 
though, input-output may tell a busi 
nessman: 

¢ Where the demand for his prod- 
uct ultimately lies, who can place the 


men, 
time 
pay off for them. 
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this. Reading down, it shows in billions of dollars where 42 industries get materials; across, it shows where they sell. It’s part of .. 


Planning: In Sight for Businessmen 


orders that indirectly mean more busi- 
ness for him. 

¢ How the demand for his prod- 
uct will be affected as the economy 
grows and changes. : 

e What new fields his products 
might crack. 

¢ How his cost structure and efh- 
ciency compare with competitors. 

¢ What effect government spend- 
ing, controls on materials, foreign aid 
programs will have on the demand for 
his products and on the cost of his 
materials. 
¢ Millions of Figures—Getting an- 
swers to such questions would be im- 
possible for any individual business or 
industry or for any existing research 
organization using conventional meth- 
ods. The data involved must cover the 
entire economy—millions and millions 
of figures. This mass of detail must be 
classified, reconciled, and organized to 
make it meaningful. 

Wassily Leontief, a Russian-born 
Harvard economist, conceived the in- 
put-output method to give this organ- 
ization to. statistics. As its name 
implies, it deals with the products put 
into and produced by every industry. 
¢ Problem—Briefiy, here is Leontief’s 
approach: 

Given any economic event, your 
problem is to tell the effect on an in- 
dustry or the nation as a whole. 

Now any demand on the economy 
appears in the form of end-products: 
so many houses, so many machine guns, 
so manv automobiles, so many dresses 
and suits. But many industries don’t 
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make end-products; they provide ma- 
terials, components, or services to some 
other industry. Thus, it’s hard to figure 
out how a particular kind of demand 
affects any particular industry. 

Suppose, for example, you want to 
know what an increase in the Army’s 
tank program will do to the demand tor 
steel. You can calculate the direct take 
in steel easily enough. You can even 
get a figure for the amount that goes 
into major subcontracted assemblies, 
such as engines. You begin to run into 
trouble when you get into components 
that the subcontractor subcontracts. 
And you're all at sea when it comes to 
how much steel demand will arise from 
extra transportation load for more re- 
placement rails, more cars; from the 
petroleum industry for more pipe to 
meet the railroads’ demand for more 
diesel fuel; from the steel industry 
itself for the steel needed for expanded 
production of steel pipe and railroad 
equipment, and so on. 


I. The Input-Output Grid 


To draw these answers out of statis- 
tics, Leontief devised the input-output 
grid (chart). It sums up his statistical 
information about industry: the sources 
and amounts of materials, the destina- 
tions and volumes of products. It shows 
the relationship of each segment of the 
economy to every other segment. It’s 
a statistical picture of the entire econ- 
omy, summed up horizontally and ver- 
tically in the crossword-puzzle grid. 

On the horizontal lines of the in- 


dustrial grid you can see at a glance? 
what happens to the output of each 
industry group. You sce, for instance, 
that the agriculture and fishery group § 
kept $10.9-billion of its 1947 product—} 
feed and seed, and so forth—and sold 
$15.7-billion to food processors. In the % 
vertical columns of the grid, you can 
find the sources of all the materials that 
each industry group buys. The textile 
industry, for example, bought $2.2-bil- 
lion from agriculture, 

Industries can be lumped in large 
groups—that makes tabulation and com- 
putation easier. Or they can be broken 
down into hundreds of. subdivisions— 
that calls for far more statistical detail 
and far more computations and gives 
correspondingly more useful results. 
¢ Raw Material—You can’t just look at 
the grid and find how a change in one 
industry will affect all the other indus- 
tries. The grid is the raw material, how- 
ever, for the computations that will give 
you the answer. In mathematicians’ 
language, it involves solving as many 
simultaneous linear equations as there 
are categories in the grid. 

The actual figures in the table will 
vary from year to year, but the propor- 
tions of one to another are pretty much 
constant; the proportion of each in- 
dustry’s output that’s bought by each 
other industry stays about the same over 
a short run. This constant ratio reflects 
the relatively constant technology of 
the industries and the buying habits of 
consumers. Thus, the computers have 
“only” the varying total —— to 
worry about. The bigger the grid, the 
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I rubber-tired dozer 
replaces 3 crawlers 


Texas’ largest pig-iron producer, 
Lone Star Steel Co., Dallas, has 
greatly simplified and speeded clean- 
up operations at their Daingerfield 
open-pit mine by replacing 3 crawler 
tractors with 1 high-speed, rubber- 
| tired C Tournadozer. 


The Tournadozer cleans up around. 


3 to 5 draglines and shovels ... where 
each crawler could clean for 1 or, at 
the most, 2 excavators. In addition, 
19 m.p.h. Tournadozer is literally all 
over the mine 16 hours a day, 6 days 
a week, doing scattered dozing jobs 
that help keep daily ore production 
at scheduled 15,000 tons. 


These miscellaneous tasks include: 
blading and cleaning haul roads, 
dozing overburden, cutting ramps, 
preparing dragline sites, and hauling 
equipment. Material ranges from 
rock and heavy ore (weighing over 
4,100 Ibs. per cubic yard) to sand, 
clay, and gumbo. 

Tournadozer does particularly well 
in getting stalled trucks going be- 
cause its constant-mesh transmis- 
sion maintains a steady push. 


3000 hours, 90% efficiency, 
tires still good 


With 3000 hours of service on these 
tough assignments, Tournadozer is 


giving over 90% efficiency. Despite 
rocky and abrasive footing, the 6’ x2’ 
low-pressure tires still carry a sub- 
stantial part of their original ground- 
gripping tread (see photos). 


As W. L. Kendrick, division superin- 
tendent and veteran of the Mesabi 
Range, describes it: ‘‘For our work, 
where speed, mobility and power are 
essential, Tournadozer has proved 
very satisfactory. We are very pleased 
with its performance.”’ 


This is just one of many world-wide 
jobs where rubber tires, rolling on 
dirt, sand, rock and ore, produce 
more, at lower cost, than tracks 
grinding in grit. See your nearest 
LeTourneau Distributor for detail- 
ed case studies. 
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more of these there are to deal with. 

This is where the electronic comput- 
ers, with their tireless high speed, come 
in. 


ll. Electronic Brains 


Leontief’s work was long limited to a 
21-by-21 grid, a crude Model T among 
statistical grids. He was straitjacketed 
two ways: 

e By the lack of sufficiently de- 
tailed statistics. Agriculture and fish- 
ing, for example, were lumped; so were 
motor vehicles and industrial and heat- 
ing equipment. 

e By the sheer impossibility of the 
mathematics for a larger grid. A 21-by- 
21 grid contains 441 constants; a 50-by- 
50 grid (which is now ready) jumps to 
2,500 constants; and a 200-by-200 grid 
(nearly ready) has 40,000 constants. 
¢ Progress—The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics thinks it has licked the data 
problem. It has had 70 statisticians and 
economists at work for three years: re- 
examining published figures, tapping 
new sources of data, adjusting and 
reconciling old and new data. 

Recent development of high-speed 

electronic computers has the mathe- 
matics bugaboo by the throat. And a 
way has been worked out to make these 
machines predigest data so that the 
businessman can solve his own prob- 
lems from that point on. All he’d need 
would be an ordinary office calculating 
machine, maybe only paper and pencil 
in his simpler problems. 
e Matrix Algebra—The predigesting of 
statistics on a large grid requires a 
branch of higher mathematics called 
matrix algebra. Experts using matrix 
algebra can calculate, once and for all, 
the influence that all figures in a grid 
exert on any one figure. 

When each figure is “treated” with 
all the others—and this process needs 
the electronic computers—the result is 
an entirely new grid known as an in- 
verse matrix. The inverse matrix is what 
BLS is about to publish—for a 50-by-50 
grid, with one coming in the spring for 
a grid about 175-by-175. 

From that inverse grid, with its alge- 
bra already done by electric brains, the 
businessman could solve demand prob 
lems with relative ease. Here’s how 
he’d do it: 

He would first make an assumption— 
say, that auto demand will double. This 
is the manmade, preconceived decision. 
Once that’s set, he could quickly learn 
what would happen to the demand for 
tires—both original equipment and _ re- 
placements—by doubling the appro- 
priate number in the inverse grid. 


lll. What It Might Do for You 
The input-output technique won’t 
ever end all your business worries. It 


isn’t likely soon to take over your 
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Superior Stainless | 
a 


The stainless steel windshield wiper on your car does a 






sparkling job when the going is wet... stays bright and rust- 
less over vears ol exposure Lo the worst ol weather ‘ and iS 
very likely to be made of SUPERIOR Stainless Strip Steel 
As original equipment on a variety of cars, and sold by thou- 
sands of service stations, garages, car dealers and supply 
stores, windshield wiper arms and blades of Superior Stainless 
highlight in service the quality of their metal. @ Can we help 
you with your projected applications? 


Superior Steel 


‘ CORPORATION 
CARNEGHE PENNSYLVANIA 














nder any conditions 


ALLIS 


Louis Allis explosion-proof motors have the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories approved labels for all types 
of hazardous conditions —Class I, Group D for ex- 
s; Class II, Group G for 
II, Group F for carbon 
t; Class II, Group E for 


plosive liquids and vay 
combustible dust; Cla 
black, coal and coke dus 
combustible metal dust 


There is a modern streamlined Louis Allis Explo- 


EXPLOSION: PROOF MOTORS 


sion-Proof motor to satisfy your most exacting 
specifications. A careful comparison and analysis 
will show you that Louis Allis Explosion-Proof 
motors offer you more dependable performance, 


convenience, long life and safety. 


For quick, dependable service contact your near- 


est Louis Allis Sales Engineers. 
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GOOD REMEDY for business ailments 


Many of the big 

pharmaceutical 

houses use Worth- 

ington air condi- 

tioning and refrig- 

eration machinery 

to control chemical reactions, in- 

hibit bacteria, prevent deterioration. 

And many a corner drug store 

keeps up “hot weather’ business by 

using Worthington air conditioning 
to “invite” more customers. 

Whether you're in manufacturing 

or retailing, running a restaurant or 


an office . . . you'll profit by asking 
the Worthington distributor for ad- 
vice. He has the broadest back- 
ground of industrial refrigeration 
and commercial “comfort-cooling.” 
No other manufacturer makes so 
complete a line. A Worthington sys- 
tem is all Worthington-made — not 
just Worthington-assembled — assur- 
ing you of perfectly balanced opera- 
tion and unit responsibility. 
Worthington Pumpand Machinery 
Corporation, Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Div., Harrison, N. J. 
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America’s Leaders ...in Many Businesses... Select 


WORTHINGTON 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 
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tpolicy-making decisions—although the 
Ptechnicians are dreaming of such a de- 
Evclopment. But it can provide you with 
}data you ought to have for doing your 
Pown policy fixing—data that aren’t now 
available anywhere else. 

Widest use of the grids will probably 

be in market rese: arch and production 
planning: defining markets, sizing up 
competition, estimating the impact of 
changing economic conditions, check- 
ing efficiency against the rest of the 
industry. 
e Exhibit A—Here are some of the ways 
this new tool might help a typical man- 
ufacturer—a maker of screws, nuts, and 
bolts, for example: 

To begin with, he could find out all 
the industries that use his products 
merely by looking at the grid. This 
isn’t so trivial as it sounds: He really has 
no other way of knowing. Remember 
that a large part of such a producer’s 
output goes first to intermediate fabri- 
cators before it reaches the ultimate 
consumer. Once a shipment leaves the 
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power to oper- 
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BUT it als 
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This chart shows how new housing sets off a chain reaction. 


plant, the manufacturer loses track of 
it. Only after government statisticians 
have worked over mountains of data 
and come up with a set of grid figures 
do the answers emerge. 

Mere inspection of the grid will re- 
veal another important fact: the screw 
maker’s share of his industry’s business. 
On a 200-by-200 grid, the manufacturer 
will just have to compare how much he 
sold to any of the other 199 categories 
on the grid with how much the industry 
sold as a whole. 

e Changes—Next, the screw maker can 
ask input-output to tell him how the 
demand for his product would be af- 
fected by a major change in economic 
conditions. For example, if the gov- 
ernment decided to build twice as many 
dams, the direct demand for nuts and 
bolts at the sites would be easy to 
measure. But only input-output could 
tell.the businessman how many nuts 
and bolts the generator builders would 
need—and their suppliers, who also use 
his products. The inverse matrix would 
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Input-output can predict effects. 


give the screw maker a numerical coef- 
ficient that could be applied to the ad- 
ditional construction funds to measure 
the change in indirect demand for screw 
products. 

Finally, suppose the manufacturer 
wants to see how his efficiency stacks up 
against that of his competitors. He 
knows his own cost per dollar of sales; 
he can find the average cost per dollar 
of sales for.the whole industry by di- 
viding total ‘sales of the industry, shown 
on the grid, by total purchases of the 
industry, including labor—also shown 
on the grid. 

Until grids get bigger, more detailed, 
the businessman in, say, the washing 
machine business can’t compare costs 
with other washing machine businesses 
—only with the appliance business or 
some similar large grouping. However, 
where products are similar, efficiencies 
usually are, too. 
¢Two More—Other pzoblems for 
which input-output can find solutions: 

e The effect of a steel wage in- 
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Dan Il knew there’s always a new frontier 


To the valiant breed of woodsmen who burst America’s coastal shackles, 

beyond the next hill there lay always a bigger hill...a better dream. Pushing through 
the green forests of Kentucky, into the valley of the Ohio, Daniel Boone blazed 

the trails for the settler, the railroad, then the farmers, businessmen and industry. 


The challenge remains...and today it’s greater, broader than ever. In the field 
of chemistry alone, developments in just the past decade have opened new 
frontiers. Petrochemistry is one of these. Involving the development and utilization 
of organic chemicals having their origin in petroleum and natural gas, 
it promises to be one of the most important parts of the chemical industry. 


At Doe Run, Kentucky, on the Ohio, in the country Daniel Boone knew so well, 
Mathieson—for 60 years a leading producer of the nation’s basic chemicals— 
now makes a pioneering contribution to this new field of petrochemistry. For the 
first time, cross-country pipelines are being employed to transport chemical raw 
materials from their source to the heart of industrial America. Riding the 
natural gas stream from the Gulf area to the Ohio, ethane is converted at 
Doe Run to the ethylene derivatives that join the ever-increasing number of 
Mathieson chemicals that help clear the way for America’s progress. 


Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
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more than ever— 
it’s time to 
act 
fast! 
move than ever — 
your 


business 
needs... 
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AIMPLICALL 


Intercommunication 
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; Here’s the fast- 
action way to boost output! Just touch 


‘a button—and talk business in 2 sec- 


onds within and between all departments 
$n office or plant. AMPLICALL takes the 
toad off busy switchboards—puts an end 
to wasteful walking, waiting and slow- 
downs—gets more work done for every 
operations dollar spent. Get the AMPLICALL 
fast-action details today! 


See Your Phone Book 
To locate your nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist, 
look in the “intercommu- 
nication" section of your 
classified directory, or 
write direct. 
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RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-B Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois 


( Send complete details on AMPLICALL. 
(CD) Send your representative. No obligation. 














crease on any business’ cost structure. 
The inverse matrix tells a manufacturer 
how much steel he uses for each unit 
he makes, both directly for his own 
product and indirectly for the other 
materials he uses besides steel. 

¢ Working out weights for making 
special-purpose price indexes or for ad- 
justing outputs to price-level changes. 
e Weak Spots—Of course, input-out- 
put is by no means the answer to every- 
one’s prayer. Some of its limitations 
can be removed with more time and 
more money; others are inherent in the 
method. 

One shortcoming is this: The grids 
give you the average unit cost of a prod- 
uct line, not the more significant mar- 
ginal unit cost. That is the cost of 
preducing one more item and is the 
cost that guides a decision as to 
whether or not to increase production. 

A weakness that can be cured is in 
the handling of capital goods. Right 
now the grids provide no way of re- 
lating changes in production level's to 
changes in demand for plant and 
equipment. However, the Air Force, 
Rice Institute, and the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics are currently working 
on a “capital-generating” model grid. 

Eventually, you'll be able to ask the 
grid what will happen if you build new 
plant to mect increased demand. It 
will tell you not only how much steel 
goes into your extra output of nuts and 
bolts, but also how much steel is needed 
for the new buildings and machines. 

Another basic weakness that will be 
ironed out: inability of Leontief’s 
method to allow for the time needed 
for shifts in the economy. The Air 
Force has succeeded in putting time 
lags into its own procurement data, 
and such techniques may be adapted 
to grids for business use in the future. 


IV. Policy-Making Machines 


Input-output now and in the near 
future is a super-statistician. It can’t 
decide policy until the grids and elec- 
tronic computers learn judgment. At 
present, input-output calculations an- 
swer just as readily whether you're 
dealing with 200-million tons of steel 
or only 120-million tons. They tell 
you how a pie would be cut: they don’t 
tell you how big the pie can be or 
should be at any given time. 

What the planners want in the long 
run is a method that would reject im- 
practical solutions and smile approv- 
ingly at the one that uses available 
resources to the best advantage. 

e Theory of Games—In theory, such a 
method exists. John von Neumann, a 
mathematician who has worked on the 
principles underlying modern comput- 
ing machines, has based such a method 
on the Theory of Games. But an 
enormous technical development still 


Wassily Leontief 


is needed to adapt it to input-output 
grids. ‘he computations may be too 
cumbersome even for the electronic 
computers, though smarter and faster 
machines are being built. Aside from 
mechanical improvements, there will 
have to be improvements and exten- 
sions of the theory. 

It’s conceivable in the remote future 
that input-output could lead to a super 
planning agency. The grids could advise 
how much and what kind of public 
works you’d need to pump-prime the 
nation out of a depression or how 
atomic energy would remake peacetime 
industry. 

In the military sphere, input-output 
would tell the best way to prepare for 
war—how best to turn your resources 
into munitions, civilian goods, new 
plants, and so forth. It would even tell 
how fast to carry out the various pro- 
grams, and in what order. 


V. Old Idea, New Package 


For all its electronic frills, the input- 
output idea is nearly 200 years old. 
Back in 1758 Francois Quesnay, a 
French philosopher and economist, 
traced the sedaaeideaen of the vari- 
ous parts of the economy. His Tableau 
Economique was a primitive forerunner 
of Leontief’s grids. 

Quesnay’s disciples acclaimed his 
model as the greatest discovery since 
Newton’s laws. But it was vague and 
descriptive, rather than statistical. It 
was almost forgotten until around 1900, 
when another French economist, Leon 
Walras, restated the basic idea of inter- 
industry relationships in precise mathe- 
matical terms. Walras still worked in 
the realm of theory, though; he used 
symbols instead of statistics. 
¢ Leontief—Then came Leontief, who 
resurrected both ideas and harnessed 
them to interpret masses of statistics. 
During the thirties he spent years de- 
veloping his grids, applying the mathe- 
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matics. In 1941 he published his Struc- 
ture of the American Economy, 1919- 
1929. It included the 21-by-21 grid 
and laid the groundwork for practical 
applications. 

Meanwhile, Leontief was trying, not 
too successfully, to get businessmen to 
finance applications of his study. It 
wasn’t until the government got inter- 
ested that he was able to get a large- 
scale trial under way. The first agency 
to bite was the National Resources 
Committee, which was trying in the 
late thirties to inventory U.S. economic 
assets. Leontief heard about the project, 
descended on Washington, and talked 
the NRC staff into including a grid as 
a supplement to its report. 
¢ Reconversion Study—In 1942 gov- 
ernment officials who had seen the 
NRC report gave Leontief a contract to 
determine how manpower would be af- 
fected at the end of the war. He set 
up a unit at Cambridge, Mass., to pro- 
duce a grid based on 1939 census 
figures. In 1944 the planning division 
of the War Production Board brought 
the work to Washington. 

Leontief’s first successful application 
was to show in detail, a full year in ad- 
vance, what jobs the labor force would 
be holding when the war ended and 
reconversion began. 

BLS then set up an input-output 
unit that started in 1945 to estimate 
future demand for steel. It came up 
quickly with an off-beat forecast: that 
even with warbuilt capacity in full use, 
supply would fall short of demand by 
the end of 1947. 

This forecast came at a time when 
government and industry officials were 
wondering what they’d do about the 
expected surpluses. It was greeted with 
skepticism that nearly finished input 
output for good. Then the prediction 
came true in the steel famine of 1947- 
1948. 
¢ Postwar Gains—The system really 
came of age when the National Security 
Resources Board put up about $200,000 
for a study of what various degrees of 
arms production would do to various 
segments of the economy. BLS set out 
to construct the larger grids now in the 
works, using 1947 figures instead of 
1939 data. 

Input-output work expanded fast 
after that. Soon the Air Force came 
along with research appropriation that 
gave a good working fund. Input-out- 
put got busy analyzing the whole 
mobilization program, making sure so 
many resources aren’t used in one pro- 
gram that another program suffers. 

The Bureau of the Budget coor- 
dinates the work of all the federal and 
private agencies. The findings go to the 
Pentagon and the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. You can read the results 
in announcements of rearmament deci- 
sions. 
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AUTOMATIC LINE 
FINDER 


Weighers here originate a Time and Production Ticket Advances form into 
the minute an order-operation is completed in an Ohio —-_ 7 
steel plant. The new 6-part form permits distribution of 

vital data to start immediately. 

Change from the former process of writing records— 

which bottlenecked the flow of information—means a 

$15,000-yearly saving on forms and clerical labor besides. aM 
The whole procedure is simplified. eccithers Faltbeeeel 


forms for 1 continu- 


This illustrates how Standard Register Representatives oi tialeas aeivailedl 
scientifically apply labor-saving business forms to cus- 

; f ; 1 
tomers’ particular needs. They know how to break down (whe — 
the problem into a system’s A, B,C... ae 

A. Develop the best procedure } ‘ \gé 
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B. Simplify the writing process c< ae 
C. Design the most efficient form y 

Paperwork Simplification, our magazine for customers, BURSTER-IMPRINTERS. 
: . "4 Je’ , I< Sign, date, number, 

tells more about such service. We'll send you recent issues, es tc aa 


on request. The Standard Register Company, 712 Camp- Ken-Stip forms 
bell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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GIFT HORSE comes to Charles F. Stroebel, vice-president in charge of merchandising. It’s German-made, priced at $65. Next... 


Schwarz Waits All Year for Christmas 


How to Get from January to De- 
cember is the title of posthumously 
published book by Will Cuppy. It 
isn’t about the toy industry—but it 
well could be, for no phrase sums up 
better the perpetual dilemma facing 
that business. 

The toy business lives for Christmas, 
starves the rest of the year. To F. A. O. 
Schwarz, the most famous name in 
toy retailing, this means that in the 
relatively few weeks of the holiday 
season it does half of its annual busi- 
ness. 

° Off Season—This creates a lot of 
problems for a store that depends ex- 
clusively on toys for its living—as 
Schwarz does. During the greater part 
of the year Schwarz has to make work 
to keep its 265 employees occupied. 
Yet when the holiday season comes it 
must expand its staff more than other 
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stores, to about 800 employees. Fur- 
thermore, unlike department stores, 
Schwarz can’t expand the physical area 
of its store during Christmas, contract 
it the rest of the year. It has to keep 
its expensive plant going all the time. 

It’s no wonder, then, that Schwarz 
typically comes up to Oct. 1 or Nov. 1 
with a deficit. All its profits are made 
from then to Dec. 25. 

Furthermore, for Schwarz there’s a 
delicate question involved: How can 
you do anything about the problem 
without damaging the 90-year-old 
Schwarz name? For though there’s a 
Cartier as well as Tiffany, a Bonwit as 
well as a Bergdorf, there’s no name in 
toys that has the glamor of F. A. O. 
Schwarz. 

A visit right now to Schwarz’s main 
store on 58th St. in Manhattan, across 
Fifth Ave. from Bergdorf Goodman, 


will give you a very good idea of the 
power of that name. You may only find 
a fair-sized crowd, considering that this 
is the Christmas season. But it will be 
a well-heeled crowd, and it will be 
buying. Behind the scenes you will 
find a lot more buying being done by 
the people who phone in from every 
state in the union or who write in 
from Europe or farther. 
¢ Guessing—All of this, together with 
three branch stores in other cities, adds 
up to what Schwarz thinks is the big- 
gest retail business exclusively devoted 
to toys. Schwarz, an old family com- 
pany, doesn’t give away vital statistics. 
But a good guess at the establishment’s 
annual volume would put it some- 
where around $4-million. 

The magic in the Schwarz name 
goes back to the days before World 
War I. In those days, thanks to its 
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PHILIP KIRKHAM, Schwarz president, helps a girl try it, and... 


European connections, the store had 
a hammerlock on the toy business in 


New York City. Imported toys ac- 
counted for upwards of 50% of the 
Schwarz business. As far as the com- 
petition was concerned, Schwarz didn’t 
admit that it had any. 

Everyone came to Schwarz to buy— 
the Rockefellers, Henry Ford, every- 
one who was anyone. Thousand-dollar 
orders around Christmastime were com- 
monplace. 

There was even a time, not too long 
ago, when Schwarz didn’t have price 
tags on its toys. Today, as a con- 
cession to the times, Schwarz does 
have tags. But it is typical of Schwarz 
tact that the tags aren’t in dollars and 
cenis. They’re coded so children won’t 
know how much uncle paid for his 
gift. (The code word is the German 
word “borgenicht”—don’t be a_bor- 
rower—which gives you 10 letters for 
the numbers from 1 to 10.) 
¢ Upper Crust—This decades-old link 
with riches, luxury, Christmas bounty, 
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and the memories of childhood is one 
of Schwarz’s most powerful charms. 
The people who got their toys from 
Schwarz go right on giving Schwarz toys 
to their own children out of habit. The 
ones who didn’t get Schwarz toys as 
kids feel that they were deprived of 
something and make sure their children 
aren't. 

But Schwarz hasn’t just automati- 
cally hung on to its remarkable pres- 
tige. Today Schwarz readily admits that 
there is plenty of competition and that 
it’s something to keep an eye on. 

The day of exclusives is gone. The 
import trade was knocked out first by 
World War I, then by high tariffs. 
Nowadays the famous trade names, like 
Lionel and Holgate are common prop- 
ertv. 

Furthermore, the day of the thou- 
sand-dollar order also has pretty largely 
gone, thanks to the income tax. Schwarz 
still gets them, but they’re not nearly 
so common as they were once upon a 
time. 


FINALLY the warehouse ships the horse to its new owner. 


In other words, Schwarz has had a 
dual worry: the seasonal problem and 
changing patterns of trade. 
¢ Change Over—Schwarz successfully 
made the transition without truckling 
much to the times or losing its quiet 
dignity. Founder Frederick August 
Otto Schwarz didn’t think there was 
an actor good enough to portray Santa 
Claus; Schwarz has never had a Santa 
Claus on the premises. It thinks mest 
plastic toys are made of inferior stuff; 
it carries only what plastic toys it abso- 
lutely has to. 

Above all, Schwarz has never weak- 
ened its price line. Like Bergdorf 
(BW—Nov.17’51,p46), it is and always 
has been a class store with no preten- 
sions about catering to the masses. 

“We'd just as soon not have the 
people who pinch pennies,” says 
Schwarz’s president, Philip L. Kirkham 
(cover). ““We want customers who have 
confidence in our prices.” 

. Compattiive-Sehivers prices are ad- 
mittedly high, because the store will 
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BREAKING BOTTLE 


IS ONE OF OUR JOBS ~~ 2///\ 


Keeping things moving—avoiding ‘‘bottle-necks” 
—_on production, assembly, processing or packs 
aging lines can be done better, faster, and cheaper 
mechanically with conveyors. 

Your needs in conveyors — ranging from power 
and gravity conveyors, roller, belt, slat, chain, 
push-bar, sectional — to portable, self-contained 
conveyors — spiral chutes — pneumatic tube 
Systems — can be met at Standard, with a con- 
yeyor experience record of more than 45 years, 
Write — Address Dept. BW-121. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Poul 9, Minn. 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 





\\ 
— a4 NECKS 


Write for 

valuable reference 
bulletin No. 308 

— address Dept. BW-121. 


RAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 











| WAS GOING 
TO TELL BILL 
HE HAD LOST 

THE ORDER 


When I walked into Bill's office to return 
his designs, I had just about decided to give 
the business to his competitor. While we 
talked I did some looking around. Pretty 
soon we were shaking hands on the con- 
tract ... and I felt I'd been smart to give 
the job to his company. 

Afterwards, I asked myself: what sold me? 
The facts and figures were right of course 


—but the competition's quotations were right 
too. I believe what really clinched the deal 
was the atmosphere of Bill's office—the air 
of competence and efficiency. It looked well 
organized—like a place where a job would 
be done well. 

“Y and E” equipment is both attractive 
and efficient. It helps you sell yourself... 
get the order . . . and get things done. 

“Y and E” offices are designed for success. 


YAWMAN ~»? FRBE MFG.(O. 


1006 JAY STREET + ROCHESTER 3, N.Y., U.S. A. 





only deal in the middle and upper price- 
bracket of toys. But on that level, Kirk- 
ham claims, the store is competitive 
with any store you care to name. 

Schwarz has pursued several courses 
in its effort to keep the shine from 
rubbing off its prestige. A very im- 
portant factor is the size of its stock. 
In all, Schwarz carries 8,000 items from 
800 suppliers. Schwarz thinks this is 
the broadest toy stock in the U.S. 

To some extent Schwarz has been 
able to keep its franchise on exclusive- 
ness, too. Take its rocking horses, 
which cost as much as $100 (the one in 
the pictures on pages 104 and 105 cost 
$65). Schwarz horses are made in Eu- 
rope—and in some cases only Schwarz 
knows the artisan who makes them. 

All told, about 18% of Schwarz sales 
today are imported toys. The store’s 
policy on imports versus exports is sim- 
ply this: Sell the best toys you can find. 
e German Link—Schwarz’s success with 
imports is due to its time-honored 
German connections, perpetuated in 
this generation by Charles F. Stroebel 
(picture, page 104). Stroebel was born 
in Nuremburg and has been with 
Schwarz 35 vears. A vice-president, he 
tuns the merchandising side of the busi- 
ness. He sees the toy salesmen (about 
25 a week). He knows the European 
sources. When he makes his annual 
pilgrimage to Europe, whole’ towns 
turn out to wine and dine him. 

Kirkham handles the administrative 
side of the business. Now in his late 
fifties, he went to the University of 
Massachusetts and became a farmer. 
But he married a grandniece of the 
founder and got a new career. Not long 
after returning from World War I, 
Kirkham started out afresh as a stock 
boy in Schwarz. By the early 1930's 
he was acting head, later president. The 
present F. A. O. Schwarz, the foundcr’s 
grandson and a downtown lawyer, is 
board chairman. He leaves the active 
conduct of the business to Kirkham. 
¢ Freuhlye—It has been Kirkham’s job 
to guide the store through the depres- 
sion and through the transition period 
since then. Kirkham feels that he had 
one special qualification that the 
Schwarzes themselves may have lacked. 
“They never fully realizea,” he says, 
“the real value of their name.” He 
feels he did. “I had a chum,” he 
explains, “whose parents bought him 
toys from Schwarz. My toys came 
from the local hardware store.” 

Kirkham has broadened the business 
without changing the essential charac- 
teristics that made it great. 

He moved the main store uptown 
from its prior location on Fifth Ave. 
and 31st St. and also opened branches. 
Today there are branch stores in 
Boston; Ardmore, Pa.; and Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

He also opened wide the catalog 
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NEW LOCK NO. 2, MONONGAHELA RIVER. First 
ship through on June 1, 1951 was U.S. Steel’s “Homestead.” 





A special feature of the lock is an emergency dam, at the 
upstream end, which can be raised or lowered as needed. 


ENGINEERS PICK SUN HYDRAULIC OIL 
FOR NEW LOCK ON MONONGAHELA 


Last year the Monongahela, busy river that 
flows past Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle, carried 
2,000,000 more tons of shipping than the Pan- 
ama Canal. This year its tonnage promises to be 
higher still, for on June 1 the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers put in operation their new Lock 
No. 2, near Braddock. 

The entire mechanism of this lock... gates, 
butterfly valves, and capstans... operates hy- 
draulically, and a Sun Hydraulic Oil was chosen 
as the medium. Why? Because this vital job re- 


quired an oil that would prevent corrosion and 
rust; that would retain its original specifications 
for the life of the equipment; and that would 
flow freely at low temperatures, yet not thin out 
at high. The engineers in charge chose a Sun 
Hydraulic Oil over all other oils because they 
felt it could be best counted on to keep the lock 
in operation and river traffic moving. 

For complete information on Sun Hydraulic 
Oils and recommendations as to their use in your 
operations, write for booklet BW-12. 
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HYDRAULIC CAPSTANS, oper- 
ated by Sun Hydraulic Oil, are used 
when tows, too long for the locks, 
have to be broken up into units 
and pulled through mechanically. 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. « SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 


SYSTEM’S HEART, operating 
the lock mechanisms, is a pair of 
Oilgear hydraulic pumps. They sup- 
ply 2,800 gallons of Sun Hydraulic 
Oil at pressures up to 1,100 psi. 


UNDERGROUND SYSTEM of 
pipe lines supplies all hydraulic 
devices. It is designed so that it will 
continue to function even though 
the chamber is completely flooded. 
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Gold Filled $6.00 


Tax Included 


The ideal business and personal gift. Trim 
slender, perfectly balanced. Exquisite in 
performance and design. 


Cncile by 


Unconditionally Guaranteed by 
America’s Oldest Pencil Manufacturer 


Providence 7, Rhode Island 
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Do you know that 





Frozen Foods is the 
fastest growing branch of the food industry 
—over one billion dollars will be sold at 
retail next year! Per capita consumption 
is already 15 pounds...frozen vegetables, 
fruits, concentrates, seafoods, poultry, 
meats and specialties. 

QUICK FROZEN FOODS offers exclu- 
sively CCA audited complete coverage. 
Put “QFF” on your advertising budget. 

Write for informative industry survey. 


QUICK FROZEN FOODS 


E. W. Williams Publications, Inc. 
82 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








business. Previously, Schwarz had sent 
catalogs only to customers who spent at 
least $25 a year. Kirkham began mailing 
thera out to anyone who asked for one. 
Today Schwarz sends out about 
300,000 catalogs a year. 

Its mail order and telephone business 
demonstrates the power of the Schwarz 
name. Schwarz is competing with 
stores throughout the U.S. 

“We'd starve if we had to live on 
just the New York trading area,” says 
Kirkham. 

The Fifth Ave. store now contributes 
half the annual sales volume, the branch 
stores one-fourth, mail order one-fourth. 
Profitwise, however, the mail order, 
branches, and main store each con- 
tribute about a third. 
¢ Shipping—Kirkham has made some 
other improvements in Schwarz. Among 
other things, he has consolidated all 
shipping operations in a huge ware- 
house over on the West Side of Man- 
hattan. 

Kirkham has found ways to keep the 
Schwarz staff busy during the off-season. 


After Dec. 25 the warehouse employees 
make doll houses, ping pong tables, 
and other toys out of wood. They also 
put in stock for next Christmas. 

Here, Schwarz specialization is a 
benefit. It enables Schwarz to take ad- 
vantage of offers that others can’t: De- 
partment stores must keep plowing 
their capital into seasonal merchandise. 
But Schwarz can start buying toys on 
Dec. 26, when toy makers offer all 
kinds of inducements. 

Schwarz has still a further advan- 
tage. There’s probably no toy manu- 
facturer who wouldn't give his eye 
teeth to get his toys into Schwarz. 

As a consequence, Schwarz can 
pretty much write its own ticket. A 
children’s book salesman recently came 
away from Schwarz peeved about the 
hard terms that had been demanded 
of him. 

“But I guess I'll go back there to- 
morrow and give in,” he sighed. “I 
won’t make much on the deal. But it'll 
give me something to talk about in 
Chicago.” 


Cosmetics Makers Leery of FTC Code 


Agency rules manufacturers must give equal push to 
retailing, either by demonstrators or by displays. 


Now that the cosmetics industry has 
had a chance to look over the new trade 
practices code issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission, it isn’t entirely 
happy. It figures that it may have got 
more than it bargained for. 

The code, which is supposed to be- 
come effective Feb. 1, tries to clear up a 
question that’s been bothering cos- 
metics people for a long time: When 
you're giving different stores different 
kinds of aid in marketing your product, 
what constitutes discrimination? 

For years it has been common prac- 
tice among cosmetic manufacturers to 
employ demonstrators to push their 
products in big stores. The customer 
doesn’t know, of course, that the dem- 
onstrator is paid by the company to 
push its own brand in preference to 
others. But it was not this possible de- 
ception of the public that stuck in the 
FTC’s gullet. What bothers it is the 
discrimination involved when a manu- 
facturer puts a demonstrator in one 
store and not in competing stores. 
¢ Old Quarrel—Because of this discrim- 
ination the commission issued a series 
of complaints in 1936, 1937, and 1940, 
charging seven of the big cosmetic 
houses with violation of the Robinson- 
Patman act, which prohibits discrimi- 
nation in prices, merchandising services, 
or facilities. 

In a test case against Elizabeth Arden, 
Inc., the commission made a pass at 
disposing of the issue: It ruled that if 


Arden furnished demonstrator service to 
one customer it had to accord like serv- 
ice on “proportionally equal” terms to 
competing customers. 

F'TC’s order was upheld by the courts 

in 1947, but nobody, including the 
commission, hit on a practical applica- 
tion of this gobbledygook. And there 
the matter rested uneasily until last 
week when three members of the com- 
mission bravely came forward with an 
interpretation. 
e What It Means—As embodied in the 
new code written for the industry, this 
interpretation says that cosmetic manu- 
facturers can keep inside the law if, 
when using demonstrators in some 
stores, they furnish competing outlets 
with some equivalent service—such as 
window displays. 

The FTC majority rejected as “‘ab- 
surd” the contention of a fourth mem- 
ber and others opposed to the new code 
that the Robinson-Patman act requires 
“identical service.” 

“This would require a manufacturer 
to provide proportionate services of the 
same girl for every drugstore within the 
range of competition,” said the major- 
ity. “We must be practical. A window 
display may well be a more efficient 
‘demonstrator’ than is a girl employed 
in a department store, and the dis- 
tributor should be at least as competent 
to appraise the value to his business of 
these services as is this commission. He 
should be given the opportunity to do 
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SLURRY, SAND, ASH OR GRAVEL... Amsco pumps lick them all 


For 30 straight years, thousands of tons 
of coarse, abrasive ash have poured 
through an Amsco pump in a midwest 
power plant. This tough, wear-resistant 
unit not only has survived this severe 
wear but has cut handling costs by 
65%. Another Amsco pump handling 
sharp toothed coal slurry turns out 
double the daily work, with 3 times the 
service life of the previous pump. Per- 
formance like this depends on good 
design and selection of the right metal 
for the job. 

Amsco pumps are engineered for low- 
cost handling of materials. They are 


simple in design, extra rugged in shaft 
and bearings, and are adjustable to 
hold highest efficiency. These are fea- 
tures that reduce maintenance time and 
costs. No matter whether the condi- 
tions of wear on the job are impact, 
abrasion or corrosion, Amsco pumps 
are fitted with the metal best suited to 
give long life and satisfactory service. 

Years of practical field engineering 
experience have equipped our Amsco 
engineers to design or recommend the 
pump that will solve your pumping 
problem. Write Department A for il- 
lustrated literature. 


po 


HEAT 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 55 American and Canadien plants. 
AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION - AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION « AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 


BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION «¢ ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION 





ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 





KELLOGG DIVISION « NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION « RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION ¢ SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


230 PARK AVE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Copyright 1961, American Brake Shoe Company 
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dealership offers 


FHA—VA financing 

variety of elevation 

most complete package 
quality, strength and durability 
wood paneled interiors 
technical assistance 

prompt delivery 

rail or truck shipment 
franchised dealerships 
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you so much 


Gunnison announces an “L” shaped home! 


F Out of tomorrow, GUNNISON brings you their latest... the Catalina... to take its place alongside 
‘the new ‘52 series of Coronado and Champion Homes! All GUNNISON HOMES are designed to sell 
in the $7,000 to $12,000 price range... America’s mass market! 

Fresh design and expert planning make all GUNNISON HOMES ideal for project building... 
many elevations, models and floor plans ... and the only “L'’ SHAPED home in its price range! 
These homes feature Quick Erection, High Quality and Strength! They are delivered to the building 
site complete, except for plumbing, wiring and masonry work. 

Here are the homes of tomorrow—your's to sell today! Sell the best—sell GUNNISON! 

Investigate the possibility of including GUNNISON HOMES in your building program! For more 
complete information, write Dept.W-34,GUNNISON HOMES, Inc., New Albany, Indiana. 


Catalina 


Catalina’, **Coronado”’ 
and “Champion —T.M 
Gunnison Homes, Inc. 


NEw ALBA 
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so, and these rules provide him with 
that opportunity.” 

¢ Dissent—Not so, argued Commis- 
sioner William A. Ayres—who, with 
Chairman James M. Mead, voted 
against issuing the code. Commissioner 
Ayres contended that in providing for 
services of “equivalent measurable cost” 
the code sets up unbelievably complex 
standards of cost comparison. 

The dissenter put his finger on a fea- 
ture of the situation that will give the 
cosmetic manufacturers pause before 
acting under the new code. This is the 
question of whether the courts will fol- 
low the lead of the FTC majority. And 
it’s not an academic question. Should 
the courts stick to the seal they put on 
the commission’s previous interpreta- 
tion of the Robinson-Patman act, the 
manufacturers might be laid open to 
private treble damage suits; retailers 
could claim discrimination because 
they'd been refused the same service 
given to a big competitor. 

Significantly, the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists has registered 
its opposition to the “demonstrator” 
provision of the new code. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 








Synthetics keep gaining. Bigelow-San- 
ford says that 75% of its entire 1952 
spring line of carpets will contain syn- 
thetic fibers. James Lees & Sons will 
substantially increase its production of 
100% synthetic carpets. The Clothing 
Manufacturers Assn. reports that dur- 
ing the first 10 months of the vear 
men’s suits containing less than 50% 
of wool accounted for 6.8% of the out- 
put of regular weight suits. The figure 
last year was 1.5%. 

e 
First Turck Lecture on distribution was 
made this week at Yale by Armstrong A. 
Stambaugh, board chairman of Ohio 
Standard Oil. The series was made pos- 
sible by a grant from alumnus Fenton B, 
Turck, Jr., president of Turck, Hill & 
Co., engineers. 

* 
Merchandise returns have been so 
troubling to Jane Engel that the New 
York specialty shop has offered a bonus 
plan to customers who return less than 
10% of their dollar purchases. These 
customers will get a 7% dividend three 
times a year on the money they spent. 

@ 
Airline-type meals have been adopted 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio to cut losses 
on its dining car service. Complete 
dinners called ‘““Chessie-Trays,” packed 
by Frigidinner, Inc., come on an alumi- 
num platter sealed under foil. ‘They're 
heated in an electric oven. Meals cost 
95¢ to $2.20. 
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The rubber snakes that save a city 


You see mighty fingers of water point five stories high 
toward the crackling flames. Holding in these high 
pressures are tough, thin rubber walls in the fire hose 
— made from products compounded with Purecal*. 


Not only in fire hose, but in tires, in other necessi- 
ties, good natural and synthetic rubber compounds 
are essential. With crude rubber so costly, many manu- 
facturers use Wyandotte Purecal to extend compounds 
(up to 30%), to improve tear resistance and lower 
costs. GR-S, compounded with Purecal, achieves 
natural rubber quality. 


Purecal is not an ordinary calcium carbontte. 
A unique precipitation method removes the abrasive 
and discoloring impurities found in other calcium car- 
bonates. Careful control produces a range of exact 
particle sizes to fit the requirements of many indus- 
tries: rubber, food, paper, paint, cosmetics and others. 


Very possibly, you can improve your products— 


TH) Wyandotte CHEMICALS 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


and save money—with Purecal. An inquiry will bring 


you important facts. “Trademark 


You enjoy clearer photographs in your “glossy-finish paper’ maga- 
zines — because Purecal adds unusual whiteness and brightness fo the 
poper stock. 


@ ORGANICS 
@ INORGANICS 





@ SPECIALIZED CLEANING PRODUCTS 


» 
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‘east decided. 
\\ against you! 


BECAUSE YOU 
HAVE DESTROYED 
IMPORTANT 
RECORDS... 
HAPPEN! 


Attach this od 


to your letter- 


e@ Keep inactive records safe, 

clean, and accessible the 

low: cost LIBERTY way. Over 
BERTY 


1. Tells you how long to keep 
specific records. 


2. Shows the best procedures 
in record storage. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY . 
Established 1918 os 
720 S$. Dearborn Street, Chicege 5, Ill. 


B.E Goodrich 
can tell you 
NEW USES for 
Rubber Bands 


Spa pon offices, banks, veg- 
etable growers, drug stores, 
department stores, newspapers, 
toy manufacturers all find B. F. 
Goodrich rubber bands helpful in 
assembling, sorting, storing, cod- 
ing. They may save you time and 
money, too. 

Do you know how many styles, 
sizes, colors rubber bands are made 
in? How special bands can be 
made for your special jobs? We 
can tell you ways rubber bands can 
be used to speed up your work. 
For full information and size chart 
write Dept. 0110, The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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WHOLESALING DE LUXE: 


Buyers at General Electric Supply’s new 
Pittsburgh warehouse relax while their orders 


are filled. The company plans to serve them free coffee shortly. 


a) voit A FIXTURE... 
To cel THE STORY... : 


Jog? OMA TIME WOT YL 





LIGHT HER UP. Salesman shows a customer how to dial the lighting fixture he wants, 
then turn it on. The whole $1-million building is a showcase for different types of light. 


GE Supply: Gearing for 


Customers at General Electric 
Supply Corp.’s big new warehouse (pic- 
tures) in Pittsburgh are getting a fore- 
taste of nationwide things to come. 
The shiny new million-dollar building, 
opened in October, is just one link in 
the chain with which the biggest elec- 
trical goods distributor of them all 
hopes to tighten its hold on the market. 
The Pittsburgh building is in operation 


now. But GE Supply built it—and is 
building a whole new program—with 
both eyes fixed on tomorrow. 

For tomorrow looks like a busy day 
to the electrical industry. It reckons 
that by 1954 its market will be 50% 
bigger than it is right now. And it’s 
bigger now than it ever has been. 
¢ Biggest of AI-GE Supply is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of General Electric 
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STAINLESS STEEL? 


Which 
ALLOY FASTENINGS 


are best for 
your needs? 


% 


STAINLESS STEEL (Type 431) T-bolts by 
Harper are the vital connecting links of the 
: - V-bands that fasten the tail pipes to jet 
CE techni * engines. In this service where terrific speeds 
SU PERMARKET eae pie g and extreme heat and corrosion are real 
iS a ‘ problems, lasting strength and corrosion 


ing easy, stimulate ordering. é é : 
dees, 5 resistance are of life and death importance. 


PURE NICKEL machine bolts and nuts 

are needed by the thousands in the assembly 
of bubble caps and trays in chemical plant 
distillation towers. Here, 7-day-a-week 
operation, high temperatures and corrosive 
acids make heavy demands on equipment 
—good reasons why this manufacturer 
specifies Harper Everlasting Fastenings. 


COPPER studs—made as “specials” by 
Harper—have the conductivity and corrosion 
resistance so necessary for the tap changer 
assemblies in power line transformers. 
Unattended, exposed to the worst weather 
—this equipment must be dependable. 





HARPER knows because 
HARPER makes them all! 


Whatever your product or problem may be—if it requires 
highest quality bolts, screws, nuts, rivets or fastening accessories in any of 
PARKING SPACE for nearly 100 cars is the non-ferrous metals or stainless steels—Harper can help you. 
a big sales help in busy Pittsburgh. Over 7000 different items in stock and ready for delivery 
from warehouses and distributors coast to coast—backed by complete 
production facilities of the country’s largest manufacturer 
the Futu re specializing in non-ferrous metals and stainless steel fastenings. 
Your problems are welcomed here. The H. M. Harper Company, 
8225 Lehigh Ave., Morton Grove, II. 


Co., distributes everything except big Send for new stock list 
power apparatus for GE itself and for 
GE’s afhliate, Hotpoint, Inc.—as well 
as for hundreds of other manufacturers. 


MILL DISTRIBUTORS 
American Brass & Copper * Brass & Copper Supply * Crown 
(It has a sister company in General Metal « Ducommun ¢ Eagle Metals » Gundry-Preston * Hubbell 
Electric Appliances, Inc. GE’s other Metals « Metal Goods « Pacific Metals * Steel Sales * J.M.Tull « 


wholly owned distributor. But GEA | Vincent Brass & Copper + Whitehead Williams & Co. « In Can- HARP E R 
distributes only white goods.) ada: Alloy Metal Sales « A.E. Whitehouse & Sons * Wilkinson Co. 


Last week, in his headquarters at 
Bridgeport, Conn., GE Saseies presi- EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 
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me 


To make certain Keystone Wire measures 
up to your specifications, rigid quality 
controls are maintained throughout its 
manufacture. 


In addition to metallurgical and chemical 
tests, the wire undergoes further checks 
in Keystone’s Physical Testing Labora- 
tory. Diameter tests, tensile strength tests, 
: torsion tests, bend tests, and microstruc- 
e : ture tests assure absolute uniformity in 


f 7 every shipment. 


“SPECIAL PROCESSED” 


COLD HEADING WIRE 


Keystone’s “special processed” cold heading 
wire has uniform upsetting and forming qual- 
ities plus excellent flow properties which often 
double plug and die life. Production reports 
show less waste, fewer rejects, reduced inspec- 
tion time and a higher quality finished product. 





Keystone Steel & Wire Company (ene, : 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








“... it grew 500% in 10 
years...” 
GE SUPPLY starts on p. 112 


dent, Charles R. Pritchard, told how 
the company plans to keep ahead of the 
future. His solution: a thorough-going 
reorganization of GE Supply, the most 
drastic it has ever had since it started in 
business in 1929. 

The giant wholesaler’s plan officially 
takes effect on Jan. 1, 1952. But its 
goal is readiness for the market by 
Jan. 1, 1954. 
¢ Why?—Pritchard has several persua- 
sive reasons for the overhauling: 

¢ Both General Electric and Hot- 
point have big expansion plans of their 
own on the board. That will mean 
more goods to sell. And GE Supply 
wants to keep pace with the manu- 
facturers. 

e The defense program won’t be 
at fever pitch forever. Pritchard conjec- 
tures that the bulk of it may be pretty 
well polished off by the end of 1953. 
Then the electrical industry will switch 
to heavy peacetime production. _ It’s 
thinking in some such terms as these 
for 1954: for ranges, an increase of 
some 47% over 1950’s dollar volume; 
for radios and television, maybe 75% 
to 100%. Of course, if all-out war 
does come, all estimates are out—and 
GE Supply’s program will go down 
the drain. 

¢ GE Supply’s business this year 
will top the $500-million mark—five 
and a half times its 1940 level. If it 
could grow 500% in 10 years, it’s not 
unreasonable to expect a 50% growth 
in the next two years. 

e The population is growing, too. 
(BW—Dec.8’51,p146). The market 
promises to be big, the competition 
keen. So GE Supply will need maxi- 
mum efficiency for itself and maximum 
service for its customers. 
¢ Double Barrel—The reorganization 
has two basic themes: decentralization, 
and greater specialization within the 
sales units. The idea is not to expand 
into new territory, but to dig deeper 
into the area the company already 
serves. 

As GE Supply is now constituted, 
the area it serves (92% of total U.S.) 
is broken down into 36 districts, each 
with its district manager. Within each 
district are several local houses—128 in 
all. The managers report to the central 
office at Bridgeport, either direct to the 
president or through one of the head- 
quarters sales managers in charge of the 
various commodity groups. 

The new reorganization knocks out 
those headquarters sales managers. It 
divides the country into four regions, 
each with a vice-president of its own; 
except on broad policy matters, he will 
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Why Grinnell ts America’s * 1 Supplier 
of PIPE HANGERS and SUPPORTS 


GRINNELL, ALONE, MANUFACTURES A 
FULL LINE OF HANGERS AND SUPPORTS 
No other company, anywhere, makes a line 
as complete or varied. Grinnell produces 
hangers in thousands of combinations to 
support any piping. 
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GRINNELL, ALONE, MAINTAINS AN EXPERIENCED 
LABORATORY STAFF OF TRAINED TECHNICIANS 
In its modern, well-equipped laboratory, 
tests are constantly being made to discover 
better ways of solving old and new pipe sus- 
pension problems. 
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? a Grinnell makes scientifical 
2 ToL designed, ruggedly bu 
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GRINNELL, ALONE, PROVIDES ENGINEERING 
ASSISTANCE IN DESIGN AND INSTALLATION 
Grinnell makes available specialized knowl- 
edge in the computation of hanger loads and 
the selection of the correct supports. Engi- 
neers in the field assist with problems in 





GRINNELL, ALONE, THROUGH ITS CONVENIENT 
WAREHOUSES CAN SUPPLY YOU “OUT OF STOCK” 


No manufacturer of pipe hangers offers a 
distribution system as thorough or efficient. 
Grinnell warehouses are located in 30 prin- 
cipal cities . . . with jobbers in practically 








\ 
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erection of pipe hangers. every city, coast to coast. 
only because Grinnell has specialized in 
piping for one hundred years. Grinnell 
has developed a line of pipe hangers and 
supports for every piping requirement, 
from the simplest to the most complex. 

Grinnell is always ready to co-operate 
with engineers and architects in the prep- 
aration of pipe suspension specifications. 

Call Grinnell for any and all types of 
pipe hangers and supports. 


Pp’ suspension presents an extremely 
wide range of problems involving 
weights, stress, thermal movement, mater- 
ials and specialized engineering. No one 
“goes into” the pipe hanger business 
overnight. Large manufacturing facilities, 
skilled technicians, and a lot of down-to- 
earth practical experience are needed. 
Grinnell has become America’s No. 1 
supplier of pipe hangers and supports 


GRINNELL 


WHENEVER PIPING IS INVOLVED 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, Rhode Island * Sales Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 





ipe and tube fittings * welding fittings * engineered pipe hangers and supports 
hermolier unit heaters * valves * Grinnell-Saunders diaphragm valves ® pipe * prefabricated 
piping . plumbing and heating specialties . water works supplies ° industrial supplies 
Grinnell automatic sprinkler fire protection systems © Amco humidification and cooling systems 





Volumes of Experience at your Fingertips 


In the case of the Lake Erie Engineering Corporation, volumes of experi- 
ence means... more than anything else... specialists in the application of 
hydraulic press power. This is the reason so many manufacturers have 
turned to Lake Erie’s engineers for improvements in their production 
techniques. Here they find many skills in one complete service. Here they 
find experience, manufacturing facilities and engineering knowledge which 
have been helping industry give shape to products manufactured from 
metals, plastics, rubber and wood for over 30 years. Unless you have inves- 
tigated the production power of modern hydraulic presses you may not be 
producing at the highest possible speed. We will welcome an inquiry which 
may lead to our working together for a better, faster, lower cost job. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES & SPECIAL MACHINERY 


General Offices and Plant: 


700 Woodward Ave., Buffalo 17, N. Y. 


Truncated cones for turbo-jet aircraft engines produced 
in a single draw...one of the most exacting metal form- 
ing jobs performed by industry today. This Lake Erie 
150 ton Triple-Action Hydraulic Press is efficiently per- 
forming this precision operation in the plant of a New 
England manufacturer. LAKE ERIE ® 





LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES ore available in any size...standard, modified and special designs — 
horizontal and vertical types—for Metal Working—Plastics Molding—Forging—Metal Extrusion—Processing 
—Vulcanizing—Laminating—Stereotype Molding —Die Casting — Briquetting — Baling — Special Purpose. 
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“, .. there are four dis- 
tinct gains .. .” 
GE SUPPLY starts on p. 112 


be the boss. All the vice-presidents are 
former district managers. 

The district setup will be continued, 
within each region. But 11 new dis- 
tricts will be added to the present 36. 
A district manager will be the boss in 
his own territory; he’ll report to his 
regional vice-president, not to the presi- 
dent. 

Four of the 11 new district offices 
will be ready by this January; in 
Memphis, Jacksonville, Fla., Bridge- 
port, and Lubbock, Tex. Over the next 
few years other district offices will be 
set up in Sacramento, Wichita, San 
Antonio, Rockford, Ill., Grand Rapids, 
Phoenix, Little Rock, Portland, Me., 
and Fresno, Calif. 

Instead of 128 supply houses, there 
will eventually be 200, split about 50-5¢ 
between general full-line houses and 
electrical supply houses. How fast this 
program moves will depend on _ the 
availability of building materials. About 
10 houses are already under way. 
¢ The Four Groups—All the districts, 
both old and new, will be divided sci- 
entifically into four categories. The 
1950 dollar volume for each district and 
its index of buying potential will draw 
the dividing lines. 

Class 4A districts will be the big 
fellows, the ones with the largest dollar 
volume and a buying power index of 
2.5% of the total U. S., or over. These 
districts will get the full treatment. 
They'll have the regular district man- 
ager, an assistant district manager, and 
an operating manager. (There’s an op- 
erating manager in every district.) Be- 
yond that, they will have separate sales 
managers for each of four main com- 
modity groups. Each manager will have 
under him specialists in selling not only 
the one line but the separate markets. 

The second kind of district will be 
3A. Its buying power index will range 
from 1.6% and 2.5%. It will be 
similar to the 4A setup except that 
there will be only three sales managers. 

The 2A district, with an index of 
1% to 1.6%, won’t require an as- 
sistant district manager. There will be 
only two sales manager, each of them 
doubling in two of the four commodity 
groups. 

The baby of the lot will be the 1A 
district, with a buying power index of 
1% or less. It will have the same sales 
managers as the 2A, but they'll have 
fewer specialists working under them. 

Up to now, Pritchard says, the dis- 
trict breakdown has gone no further 
than the new 2A setup. 
¢ What You Get—Pritchard sees at 
least four distinct gains from the new 
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Just a spark compared to the NEW ELECTRIC POWER 
for YOUR NEW PLANT along NEW YORK CENTRAL! 


SCIENCE ESTIMATES a lightning flash equals between 
250 and 1000 kilowatt hours. A mere spark beside the 
yearly 113 billion kilowatt hours from just the new elec- 
tric power developments now completed, under way, 
or projected along New York Central. 


“PLUG IN’ YOUR NEW PLANT anywhere in the 11 New 
York Central states. You'll find electricity plentiful and 
cheap. In fact, the Federal power regions Central serves 
are due to produce within 5% as much electricity by 
1954 as did the whole U. S. in 1944! 


EASY WAY TO FIND YOUR “CENTRAL LOCATION” 
—contact W. J. Marshall, Manager of Industrial De- 
velopment, New York Central, 466 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Or your nearest industrial agent: 
cnicaco, H. W. Coffman; cLevecanp, E, M. Johns; 
petroit, G. R. Peterson; cincinnati, H. F. Meyer; 
poston, A. E. Crocker; pirtspurcH, P. J. Schweibinz. 


YOU'LL FIND OTHER PLUSSES, too, in this key area. Some 
two thirds of America’s skilled manpower. Pure, plen- 
tiful industrial water. Over 60% of U. S. coal and steel 
production. Seven of the nation’s ten top markets. 
Great ports that open world markets to you. 


AND YOUR FACTORY SIDING will be linked to a Rail- 
road that, since the start of 1945, has carried on a vast 
$735,000,000 program of new rolling stock and right of 
way improvements to serve you efficiently. Another vital 
competitive edge for your new plant. 


New York Central 


The Smooth Water Level Route 
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COMFORT-ECONOMY 
ZONE 


Discharge air temperatures of 
110°-120° F, 
lated to air velocities. Your 
assurance of perfect heating 


m 
comfort... plus lower fuel costs. the full 360° range. 


COMPARE 


up to this... 


-..itf all adds 


* 


Direct-from-pipe suspension is 
are correctly re- safe and economical, with no 
iti hanger-rods. Heated air stream 
ay be easily redirected over 


Built-in ¥elocity generator ef- 
fectively steps up heat throw. 
This assures positive heat pene- 
tration of the cold air strata 
that is near the floor. 


in unit heater values 


i OR heating at its best— have your 
= representative show you a Modine 
Whit Heater installation. You'll notice 
the uniform comfort that’s instantly 
Ipvailable where and when it’s needed. 
"That's because discharge air temperature, 
volume and velocity are scientifically 
‘balanced. 

| Check fuel and power costs. . . install- 
) ation and maintenance expense. Without 


question, you'll find all are far lower 
than with other heating methods. 


See for yourself. Compare...and you'll 
choose Modine. Modine Manufacturing 
Co., 1508 DeKoven Avenue, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


Wlodine 
UNIT HEATERS 


Engineers rate Modine the 
standard of excellence. 


Horizontal (illustrated), 
Vertical Delivery and 
Power-Throw types for 
hot water and steam. 
Gas-Fired units also 
available. 

A> 
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Write for Bulletin 149-A, ‘*Modine Unit 
Heating.’' Or contact your Modine re- 
presentative listed in the classified section 
of your phone book. 





setup. Because there are more districts, 
the districts will be smaller. This has 
a curious psychological effect, he says. 
The minute the district manager real- 
izes he covers less territory he begins 
to wonder how he can make up for the 
volume he has lost. He begins to probe 
around, decides an area he has neglected 
could stand some working. He can’t 
spread out so he digs in. 

Another gain is the development of 
a pool of management manpower. ‘The 
setup calls for a large number of small 
“bosses” —who will be young men. At 
present GE Supply Corp. has about 
7,000 employees, of whom some 600 
are of management caliber. Under the 
new plan there will be about 1,000 of 
thern. 

The setup also provides pin-point 
specialization for the areas that need it. 
And finally, it will greatly lighten the 
administrative load of the central of- 
fice. 
¢ Independents—In spite of GE Supply 
Corp.’s expansion, General Electric will 
continue to do business with inde- 
pendent wholesalers. 

It says that, far from discouraging its 
independent distributors, it’s encourag- 
ing them: “We've showed them our 
new lines, told them the competition is 
going to be tough, and advised them to 
get ready for it,” says John L. Busey, 
GE vice-president in charge of market- 
ing. GE Supply doesn’t operate at all 
in Alabama, South Carolina, the Da- 
kotas, parts of Iowa and New York. 
And it doesn’t plan to. 

General Electric Appliances, Inc., 
GE’s other distributor of white goods, 
prebably will do some expanding it- 
self—in warehousing and perhaps in lo- 
cal houses—but most of its expansion 
is already completed. Unlike GE Sup- 
ply, it doesn’t have the cranky problem 
of covering the whole GE waterfront. 
e It’s Rolling—GE Supply’s new Pitts- 
burgh building shows the plan in ac- 
tion. The whole aim, says W. P. 
Shreve, Pittsburgh general manager, is 
to cut selling costs, stimulate sales, and 
speed service. It’s going all out to 
catch both the large and small buyer. 

The showroom and warehouse are on 
the main floor; on the second are the 
offices and a big auditorium. A public 
address system from the counter speeds 
up the orders. A roller belt moves heavy 
loads along the warehouse floor. j 

And to make the most of impulse 
buying, the company uses the super- 
market technique—complete with wire 
carts. The system works, Shreve savs. 
Normally, the warehouse ‘used to sell 
250 Ib. of friction wire a week. It sold 
3,000 Ib. in the first week in the new 
building. When it opened, it had 14 
industrial cleaners in stock. It has sold 
them all, has orders for half a dozen 
more, That’s more than its entire sale 
of these items in 1950, 
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Pacers of Progress 
... An Industrial hydraulics 


Versatile hydraulic equipment produced by Adel Division of General Metals Corporation 
serves many diversified fields. It is employed on forklift trucks, for operating bulldozer 
blades, squeezing metal sheets in giant forming presses, moving tank gun 

turrets, operating flaps and landing gear on aircraft, and handling delicate adjustments in 
guided missiles. The compactness and simplicity of design of Adel equipment 

make possible the operation of smaller pumps and motors for given horsepower 
requirements. Adel has specialized on advanced development and production of hydraulics 
over the past fourteen years... pacing industrial progress in the field of hydraulics. 


Write for descriptive 

bulletin containing 

detailed information 

on Adel’s line of 

industrial hydraulic 

equipment. Please 

address Adel, . F ; 

10777 Van Owen St, Burbank, California * Huntington, West Virginia 

Burbank, Calif. A DIVISION OF GENERAL METALS CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC SYSTEMS + MARINE ISODRAULIC CONTROLS + INDUSTRIAL PUMPS AND VALVES + AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC SYSTEMS + AIRCRAFT PUMPS AND VALVES 
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The new 
UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 


Model “E™ all-purpose... 
Low-Cost Accounting Machine 


Want a really all-purpose accounting machine? 
One that will save you time, money, effort ... help 
solve your “girl-power” shortage? 

Then put your order in for the all-new Under- 
wood Sundstrand Model E Accounting Machine! 

Talk about flexibility! 

The Model E can handle any or all of your 
accounting jobs. Accounts Receivable. Accounts 
Payable. Trial Balances. Stock Records. Payrolls. 
General Ledgers. 

It makes possible continuous, effortless posting. 
Allows quick-as-a-wink form insertion . . . super- 
speedy keyboard operation ... zip-and-it’s-out form 


removal. 

It has a “mechanical brain’—a control plate that 
directs automatic operations—speeds work, mini- 
mizes errors. 

And first, last and always—keep this in mind 
about the all-new, all-purpose Model E. It has the 


...a fully automatic, 
*low-cost machine 
for ALL PHASES of your 

accounting 


famous, accurate, fast, touch-operated Sundstrand 
10-key keyboard. The keyboard that Underwood 
developed scientificaily. 

Have your secretary arrange with your Under- 
wood Representative for a demonstration of the 
Underwood Sundstrand Model E Accounting Ma- 
chine today. 

Or send for the new folder which gives com- 


plete information. 


“Price starts at $1483 plus taxes. 


Subject to change without notice. 


-—Underwood Corporation—\ 


Accounting Machines ... Adding Machines... 
Typewriters ... Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


< 


J ’ . . * » 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 














FINANCE 


Collections Lag on Private Credit 


@ Nationwide survey shows merchants and instalment 


bankers have to scratch to get their money back. 


@ Few are worried, though. They say slowdown is 
due to the citizens’ relaxing from wartime credit curbs. 


@ But the future may bring real trouble, if the trend to 
slow payment is accentuated. 


Have the liquid assets of the average 
citizen. started to contract like those of 
business generally (BW—Nov.24'51, 
p158)? 

The answer is: Yes, to some extent. 
But that potentially unfavorable eco- 
nomic trend hasn't yet seriously affected 
the citizen’s standing with his credi- 
tors. 

A countrywide survey of retail credit 
by BUSINESS WEEK reporters shows that 
on the whole the citizen is still manag- 
ing to take care of his personal debts 
in a “satisfactory” manner. Even in 
those spots where collections have 
really started to slow up, no debtors 
appear particularly alarmed. 
¢ What Next?—How long this con- 
fidence will last is something else 
again. If recent disturbing trends 
should broaden out, the picture six 
months hence could be a lot less happy. 
For it’s plain that the paying habits of 
more and more consumers have started 
deteriorating as a result of high living 
costs, heavy tax rates, the early-Korean 
War “scare buying” sprees, and the 
like. 

In many areas the retail collection 
rate has been persistently running 
under 1950. Credit bureaus and col- 
lection agencies say that it now takes 
50% to 100% more effort to make 
dilatory bill payers come across. 

Many merchants claim that the pic- 
ture isn’t quite so somber as it appears 
on first glance. Here’s why: 

¢ Most stores have had sharp per- 
sonnel turnovers in their collection, 
billing, and auditing departments. Bills 
haven’t been going out so promptly as 
they should. So some of the slowness 
in collections is considered more ap- 
parent than real. 

¢ During World War II credit 
controls, charge and instalment cus- 
tomers necessarily became much more 
prompt payers than ever before. Now 
many have been reverting to prewar 
habits. Thus the recent trend is rated 
as more or less a return to normal. A 
more intensive use of hard-boiled pre- 
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war collection systems will keep cus- 
tomers in line. 

Here’s what BUSINESS WEEK’S swing 
around the circuit revealed: 

Boston: Retail collections have 
dropped a shade below normal—and 
normal for Boston for some time has 
been well below the national average. 

This year monthly collections are ex- 
pected to average around 44% of bills 
outstanding (retail circles in general 
consider a 50% rate quite good, 55% 
excellent). ‘That means a. lot are run- 
ning 90 days or more. One Boston 
cynic blames this situation mainly on 
the fact that “the sales promotion man- 
agers have been winning out over 
credit managers.” 

Not all stores have felt a slowdown 
in collections. One big department 
store reports them “a shade faster thar 
usual.”” Some specialty shops have also 
been doing better than average. Local 
banks say their collections on instal- 
ment paper have been very much up to 
snuff. But they admit that it has been 
necessary to punch a little harder to 
assure the continuance of that blessed 
state of affairs. 

New York: Retail collections have 
slowed down. In September (latest 
figures available) a 47% collection rate 
prevailed, compared with 49% the 
year before. Bankers handling instal- 
ment paper say their volume of “‘past 
dues” hasn’t been increasing. They 
attribute this to intensive collection 
efforts. No one appears much worried 
about the slowdown; to most it seems 
merely a back-to-normal move. 

Washington: Collections began slow- 
ing up about a year ago due to “the 
high cost of living and early-Korean 
overbuying.” But the larger shops 
aren’t worrying. They know how 
tough it is for the average customer— 
“even those in high salary brackets” 
—to make both ends meet. To help 
out (and to hold business) they’ve been 
a little more liberal creditwise, and not 
too persistent in their collection 
methods. 


Consumer credit bankers report quite 
different conditions. Collections, they 
claim, are in better shape than for some 
time past. 

That’s not the case with the little 
retail merchants. Their slow collections, 
it’s reported, have many hanging on the 
ropes. 

Atlanta: Collections of the larger re- 
tailers range from “good” to “slower 
than usual.” But even those reporting 
slow collections aren’t worried. They 
see it as a return to normalcy. One 
merchant says that, before the war, 
“Many Atlantans thought they were 
terrific, not delinquent, if they paid a 
30-day account within 90 days or if they 
paid you $7 when a $10 instalment pay- 
ment came due.” 

Local banks and credit bureaus show 
no signs of worry, seeing a seasonal 
slump, rather than a trend. No one 
seems to have greatly tightened credit 
policies or to be planning such a move. 

Pittsburgh: Three leading department 
stores in Pittsburgh—traditionally an ex- 
tremely high-credit city—admit some 
collection troubles. The trend has 
caused no alarm, is blamed on high 
living costs. Stores aren’t ready yet to 
“dun” good customers who have be- 
come delinquent. 

Banks handling consumer credit 
haven’t a thing to complain about. 

Some retailers, however, are begin- 
ning to wonder if “buying on budget 
and instalment” hasn’t been empha- 
sized too much in ads. One says this 
“has tended to create in the minds of 
some people a belief that prompt pay- 
ments are no longer necessary or that 
they can take a little longer in paying 
their bills without injury to their 
credit.” It may be pertinent that the 
bank reported to be holding the least 
overdue instalment paper has long been 
noted for its aggressive collection poli- 
cies. 

Detroit: All but one of the leading 
local stores report collection ratios be- 
low those of 1950. Some banks find 
a slight slowing up in their collections 
on instalment paper, FHA, and home 
improvement loans. 

No one is worried. All hands say it’s 
a temporary situation caused by the 
need to build up cash for Christmas, 
and Florida vacations, by temporary lay- 
offs, and by high living costs and taxes. 

Cleveland: Merchants report an up- 
trend in collections since last summer. 
November found them back at normal 
levels. This trend, however, isn’t ex- 
pected to continue. There’s already a 
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The Reluctant Dragon... 


Reluctant though he was, King John in ratifying the Magna Charta assured 
himself a permanent place in history ... and certainly a more prominent 
one than he was ever entitled to by the performance of his other kingly duties. 


The Magna Charta was ultimately to be a dramatic step forward for the 
common man. While the document was never intended to convey all the freedoms 
attributed to it, it was important in establishing certain rights of man above 
the arbitrary rule of sovereign kings. 


Perhaps not so far-reaching but of prime 
importance to you are the documents of 
your business — particularly your 
accounting records. It is a smart econ- 
omy to use a Gilbert Ledger Paper 
for these important records. The new 
cotton fibre content of Gilbert Ledger 
Papers assures exceptional strength 
and long life. The glareless finish is 
appreciated by users, and all 
Gilbert papers are tub sized and 
air dried for a superb writing sur- 
face and remarkable erasability. 


Cg 
GuLBERT 
oJ 


PAPER COMPANY 


When ordering ledger paper or 
other papers for office station- 
ery use, be sure of the finest... 
specify a Gilbert Quality Paper. 


“Si 
* 2 
¢ 
al ° BOND * ONIONSKIN * LEDGER 


. wT + INDEX BRISTOL * MANUSCRIPT COVER * VELLUM «¢ SAFETY 
\ 5 
- a? REPRODUCTION * BANKNOTE PAPERS 


‘ 
@ ope’ 


A good letter is always better- written on a Gilbert Bond 
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bit of apprehension over January and 
Iebruary collections. 

Some banks specializing in consumer 
credit say that their small-amount col- 
lections have been slowing up. They 
tend to blame some of this on the fact 
that constantly changing office forces 
have been slow in sending out bills. 
But they aren’t entirely sure. So they 
are waiting for the first quarter of 1952; 
that’s when citizens will first feel the 
full effect of the latest hike in personal 
income tax rates. 

Merchants are hoping that the white- 
collar man—backbone of the credit buy- 
ing system—will soon get as good a wage 
break as factory and bench workers. 
Stores are worried about white-collar 
buying and bill-paying habits if wage 
raises don’t start soon to catch up with 
living costs. 

Chicago: This is one of the few areas 
that has yet to experience a letdown 
in retail collections. Neither merchants 
nor consumer credit banks have any 
complaints. 

Dallas: Collections have been slowing 
down ever since consumer credit regu- 
lations were removed after World War 
II. Right now they're running some 
10% below 1946. 

No one is worried; stores say it is 
merely a drift back to normal, in a city 
of traditionally slow pavers. 

Bank consumer credit departments 
report give a different picture. Delin- 
quencies are virtually nonexistent. One 
bank says people are increasingly taking 
out personal loans to pay off store ac- 
counts. This may be due to pressure by 
department store credit departments. 
But none of these admits to any “pay 
up or else” drive. 

Denver: Merchants claim they’ve had 
absolutely no collection troubles. If any- 
thing, the rate has been improving. As 
one credit authority says, “The national 
slowdown just hasn’t reached us out 
here.” 

Portland: Major department stores 
and instalment lenders are becoming 
more watchful. The collection rate 
has been running below 1950 in a 
number of spots, but the picture is 
not yet considered “alarming.” 

One merchant doesn’t blame the 
trend entirely on high basic living costs 
and taxes. Playing its part, too, he 
says, has been the sharp rise seen in 
the prices of everything department 
stores are trying to sell. 

Portland’s chief instalment loan 
financer says its loan accounts are “‘in 
the best shape ever.’ The only “not 
so happy” report comes from a collec- 
tion agency specializing in long-de- 
linquent accounts. In the past month 
it has suffered a 20% drop in collec- 
tions. 

San Francisco: This area has yet to 
experience any slowing up in collec- 
tions. Retailers and bankers in one 
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EHIND the kitchen doors of your favorite club or 

hotel are some mighty persuasive reasons for 
adopting stainless steel. That’s true of kitchens every- 
where—in hospitals, institutions, schools, military 
establishments, industrial plants. Wherever mass 
feeding must be done efficiently and economically, 
you'll find stainless steel. 
Take the hospital kitchen shown here, for example. 
That equipment was built of Republic ENDURO Stain- 
less Steel and installed ’way back in 1931. To this 
day—after two decades of ‘round the clock service— 
the ENDURO still is bright and new looking. 
Other than routine cleaning, there has been no main- 
tenance cost... no repair. Counters, tables, hood, and 
work surfaces are clean and easy to keep clean with- 
out back-breaking drudgery. Hospital sanitation 
standards are rigidly upheld. 


oe 


© years:--: 


20 years of service ... not one cent for maintenance 
or replacement costs! ... and still new-looking. That's 
how hospitals conserve limited funds. You can, too! 
With ENDURO equipment, you write off its cost, but 
not its utility. 

Temporarily, some analyses of ENDURO Stainless and 
Heat Resisting Steels are restricted to vital defense 
roles. Many still are available. And, Republic’s tech- 
nical men are ready now to help you and your staff 
fit them to your products and processes, or to any 
future development you may be planning. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES « CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 
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Other Republic Products include Carbon and Alloy Steels — Pipe, Sheets, Strip, Plates, Bars, Wire, Pig Iron, Bolts and Nets, Tubing 














"World’s most 


closes snug 
and fict 


—opens wide, 
stoys open 


Wherever you go... your easy- 
packing Dopp-Kit goes along 
to carry all those needed arti- 
cles for personal comfort and 
good grooming. Ask for the 
original Dopp-Kit. Styled in 
finest leathers . . . with com- 
plete waterproof lining 

---and other fine Dopp-Bilt Cases 


IIL 


Write Dept, B for nome of neorest dealer 


‘ CHAS. DOPPELT AND CO., INC., CHICAGO 16 


The Amazing 
Brief-Master 


EFFICIENT PICKLING 
WITH 


Rodine“ 


PICKLING ACID INHIBITORS 


SAVES ACID 
SAVES, STEEL 
SAVES MONEY 


Use “RODINE” for im- 
proved pickling and 
increased production! 


“RODINE” meets Government 
Specification No. U.S.N. $1-1-2. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


voice say, “There’s nothing to worry 


about here.” One prominent store, 
however, has started tightening up the 
credit reins a little. 

Los Angeles: Local merchants and 
banks handling consumer financing 
claim to be as free from collection 
troubles as San Francisco. One 
prominent department store has found 
its collections so good that it has 
started a new credit plan to boost its 
charge account business. This, despite 
the fact that charge accounts already 
supply about 55% of its total sales. — 


State Income Taxes Gain 
Sales and gasoline taxes are still the 
greatest single sources of individual 
state revenues. But they mav soon be 
crowded out—by the income tax. 

In fiscal 1951 the sales tax turned 
out to be the biggest money getter for 
21 states; the gas tax was the most 
lucrative for another 15. But, accord- 
ing to the 1951 survey on state tax 


collections just released by the Com- 
merce Clearing House, the income tax 
is moving up sharply. 

e Shifting—Three states—North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and Maryland—reported 
that in fiscal 1951 for the first time 
they got more revenue from the in- 
come tax than from any other sur- 
charge. 

This shift raised from six to nine 
the number of states where the in- 
come tax is king. It also cut down the 
lead held by the other two levies. The 
sales tax had previously been the chief 
revenue producer for both Virginia and 
North Carolina; for Maryland it was 
the gas tax. 

West Virginia still depends more 
than any other state on its sales tax. 
In 1951 the levy ponied up 58% of 
all its income. And Nebraska con- 
tinued to get proportionately more of 
its income (44%) from its gas tax than 
any other state. Wisconsin held the 
income-tax lead; 47% of all its revenue 
came from that levy. 





This year the nation’s biggest 
corporate money maker won’t be 
General Motors Corp. GM’s long 
reign as cock of the walk is end- 
ing. It’s destined to be replaced 
by Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), peren- 
nial runner-up for the title of 
Mr. Big. 

That's not the only change that 
will show up in the batting aver- 
ages of the nation’s leading cor- 
porate earners, when all 1951 fiscal 
returns are in. The compilation 
below shows what has been hap- 
pening lately to the net incomes 
of 1950's largest earners. Barring 
some fourth-quarter miracles, the 


1949 
Net 
Profits 
$656,434 
268 ,870 
232,855 
213,672 
165.959 
162,333 
125 639 
136.018 


General Motors 
Standard Oil (N.J.)............ 
American Tel. & Tel. (A) 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
United States Steel 

Ford Motor Co. (B) 

General Electric 

Standard Oil (Cal.) 

Texas Co ‘ 132,743 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 108 , 207 
Socony-Vacuum Oil... . : 98,329 
Chrysler Corp ptelscuk 132,170 
Union Carbide & Carbon.... : 92,210 
Standard Oil (Ind.). . Sale 102,268 
Bethlehem Steel. . . 99,284 
Gulf Oil fees 100,877 
Ds cvikonee do cess sees 76,423 
Kennecott Copper. . EP pen e , 48,110 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 50,042 


Big Corporate Money Makers Shift Places 


Rank 


figures foreshadow a slew of pro- 
motions and downward readjust- 
ments in present rankings. 

The biggest winners will be the 
oil and mining companies—espe- 
cially the oils. For one thing, un- 
like earnings of manufacturing 
companies generally, their profits 
haven’t been noticeably hurt by 
the sharp hike in income taxes. 
Depletion allowances left them 
with much more favorable tax 
structures. Another reason for the 
shift: The oil and mining com- 
panies haven’t been hit so hard as 
most other business segments by 
this year’s rising operating costs. 


Jan.-Sept. 1951 
Net 
Profits Rank 
$372,791 2 
403 ,000 
317,350 
159,097 
134,734 
NA 

85 ,936 
130,461 
132,063 
143,655 1¢ C46,149 
128,217 11 119,000 
127,877 12 50,108 
124,112 1 76,954 
123,581 14 105 , 404 
122,976 15 67,155 
111,140 16 93,612 
90,121 17 65 , 736 
88,161 18 FS0,314 
82,142 19 33,553 


1950 
Net 
Profits 
1 $834,044 1 
408,223 2 
346,962 3 
307,602 4 
218,464 5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Rank 


181,484 
173,424 
150,804 
149,072 


a Westinghouse Electric... . 67,269 18 77,923 20 42,757 

All earnings figures in thousands of dollars. ** Not in “first 20" in 1949. A. Om consolidated 
basis. B. Farnings estimated; after dividends paid, if any. C. 24 weeks ending July 16. F. First 
six months. 
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IETS FACE F 


about Industrial Engines 


CHRYSLER HAS LOWER 
FIRST COST 


Chrysler quantity pro- 
duction methods have 
been adapted to special- 
ized industrial engine 
building. As a result, 
you get a custom- built 
engine at mass-produc- 
tion price levels. A Chrys- 
ler engine costs less than 
many other engines, yet 
it’s still a special engine 
designed and engineered 
for a special job. 


CHRYSLER HAS LOWER 
MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Simplified, clean  con- 
struction makes field re- 
pair easier, faster, less ex- 
pensive. Famous Chrys- 
ler engineering achieve- 
ments like Superfinished 
Wear Surfaces, dynami- 
cally balanced shafts and 
Chrysler - developed 
steels and alloys produce 
parts less subject to wear 
—more hours of uninter- 
rupted service. 


CHRYSLER HAS SMOOTHER 
OPERATION 


Because Chrysler Indus- 
trial Engines are high 
speed, high compression 
engines, they offer smooth 
running power under ex- 
treme loads. Scientifically 
designed combustion 
chambers extract the 
maximum power from 
fuels. No stalling. No 
bucking. No killing the 
engine. Full power range 
is instantly available. 


See your local Chrysler Industrial Engine Dealer, or write: 


Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 31, Michigan. 


CHRYSLER HAS PARTS AND 
SERVICE AVAILABILITY 


Chrysler will keep you 
operating with a mini- 
mumofdowntime. Chrys- 
ler Parts and Service are 
always available! Again 
quantity production and 
standardization keeps 
strategically located de- 
pots and Chrysler In- 
dustrial Engine Dealers 
supplied with complete 
stocks of parts for im- 
mediate delivery. 


CHRYSLER 


Industrial Engines 
and Power Units 











HORSEPOWER WITH A PEDIGREE 








“SHE WON’T CREST "TIL MIDNIGHT— 


t we can hold ‘er if we can only 
et lights!’’... This was the urgent 
hessage telephoned to the home of 
Graybar executive at the height 
f the recent Kansas City flood. 

All day a disaster crew had 
bught to reinforce the crumbling 
vee around the vital Kansas City 
ower and Water plant. Now, with 
ictory against the rampaging Kaw 
iver almost within grasp, darkness 

eatened to halt the struggle— 
oodlights had to be obtained. 


@ Whether it’s fire, flood, storm, or 
simply an emergency job, you'll find 
Graybar geared to serve you well in 
every electrical field. 

Over 100 strategically-located 
Graybar offices and warehouses pro- 
vide comprehensive distribution of 
more than 100,000 different electri- 
cal items. As a result, you can list on 
a single order all of the electrical 


And they were. Within 40 min- 
utes Graybar had re-opened its ware- 
house and delivered all the necessary 
equipment. The levee held... the 
powerhouse was saved. 

Throughout the emergency, 
prompt action by Graybar continued 
to help reduce down time and prop- 
erty loss. In fact, long before the situ- 
ation became critical, Graybar had 
shipped in extra stocks of electrical 
items—materials that we knew from 
experience would be in great demand. 


materials you require for plant 
maintenance, power transmission, 
transportation, communication, or 
construction applications. 
Important, too, are Graybar Spe- 
cialists in all of the major electrical 
fields. You'll find them readily avail- 
able to help you solve technical 
problems or suggest alternates for 
electrical items in short supply. 


SEND FOR THIS HELPFUL BOOKLET! See tor yourself how Graybar 
synchronizes comprehensive planning aid with a highly developed 
modern distribution system. Actual case-history accounts show -how 
we are geared to supply “everything electrical” for large jobs or 
small...emergency or commonplace. For your free copy, write to: 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17,N. Y. 


194-212 


IN OVER 
100 PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Insurance Pool 


Under new plan, insur- 
ance companies would share 
losses that might be caused 
by attacks on U. S. cities. 


Right after the Korean War began, 
a committee representing the two ma- 
jor U.S. life insurance company as- 
sociations started working on a plan 
that would spread insurance losses 
caused by acts of war. Such a plan, 
they figured, would soften the blow 
that isolated enemy attacks on the 
U.S. would inflict on companies in 
the stricken areas. 
¢ Just in Case—Last week the com- 
mittee presented its plan to the mid- 
year meeting, in New York, of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. Outlined by Ray D. Murphy, 
executive vice-president of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, the plan 
would spread war losses up to a speci- 
fied limit among the subscribing com- 
panies. Each subscriber would pay a 
share of the loss in proportion to the 
total business it has in force in the 
continental U.S. and certain other 
U.S. possessions. 

Nearly every life insurance company 
in the U.S. is expected to join the 
pool, Murphy told the commissioners. 
The limit any company would have 
to pay, he said, would be $5 per $1,000 
of the insurance in force in the U.S. 
and specified possessions. 
¢No Panacea—Murphy emphasized 
that the plan could not handle a 
really widespread atomic attack. ‘“‘No 
means can be provided,” he said, “for 
a condition of general chaos that would 
separate the life companies from the 
fate of the general economy. The plan 
has been devised, however, to give a 
greater measure of security to indi- 
vidual companies by our own volun- 
tarv action, without recourse to gov- 
ernment, in case of a more limited 
tragedy.” 

The Murphy committee figures that 
war losses of $13-billion annually could 
be shared through this plan. That 
would cover about 400,000 policy- 
holder deaths through enemy action 
in a single year. 


New Suit for Eaton 
Cleveland’s Cyrus Eaton, who is 
deep in a maze of suits and counter- 
suits with Henry J. Kaiser (BW —Dec.8 
”51,p156), figures in another suit filed 
this week. It’s an attempt by minority 
stockholders of Portsmouth Steel Co., 
which he controls, to get their hands 
on their share of Portsmouth’s cash 
and _ stockholdings. They're afraid 
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“Merry Christmas...and thanks to youl” 


crops, petroleum, cattle and just 
everything—and for gettin’ places 
that only you and my reindeer cover. 


—to all five million of you, who 
make up the trucking industry, 
Merry Christmas and thanks for the 
job you have done in transporting 
goods where people want them and 
when they want them. Thanks 
especially for the job done in the 
Korean counter-attack—in the 
Kansas City flood—and in moving 


AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO 
YOU—a year of wider recognition 
by everybody who uses transporta- 
tion—and that’s everybody. 


Santo Usue— 


TRAILMOBILE nc. 


Sales and Service Coast to Coast in the United States and Canada 





Take it 


From the Judge 


In a decision of a Maryland 
District Court the judge 
stated: ‘‘Marine insurance 
is such a specialty that the 
use of brokers by vessel 
owners is not only very 


general, but almost necessary for the benefit of the 


insured owners.” 


The value of competent insurance brokerage service is not 
limited to marine insurance. The J&H organization helps 
clients in all fields of commerce and industry to formu- 
late complete and iniegrated insurance programs. The 
J&H objective at all times: lowest cost consistent with 
adequate coverage and well rounded service. Ask us for 


full information. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK $ 
New York + Chicago + San Francisco - Los Angeles + Detroit - Cleveland - Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh + Buffalo + Seattle « 





A new Steel Age Executive desk has a 
wonderful way of taming tough tycoons! 
It becomes the boss’ best friend and 
boon companion from the very moment 
of its arrival. Its obvious qualities begin 
serving him at once . . . its supreme 
comfort . . . its perfectly planned work 
and storage space and its striking func- 
tional design. 

But only time reveals the finest feature 
of the Executive Desk. And that's its 
honest, craftsman-created, all-steel con- 
Struction that enables it to continue 
a faithfully and inspiring pride 

- year after year. e Your Steel Age dealer 


Vancouver + Winnipeg « Montreal - Toronto 


+ Havana 


QTC hose! 


Happy Boss at Work 


may be able to deliver your Executive 
Desk sooner than you might imagine, 
Why not call him today? 





Corry-J town turing Corp. 
Corry, Penna. 


At Leading Office Furniture Dealers from Coast-to-Coast 
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Eaton may use Portsmouth assets in 
some new financial venture, 

The company, which Eatoti organ- 
ized in 1946, has been out of the steel 
business since Dec. 31, 1949. At that 
time, it sold its physical assets to De- 
troit Steel Corp. Stockholder Abraham 
Shrage, who filed the suit, figures that 
Portsmouth’s $12-million cash and 
stockholdings (290,000 shares of De- 
troit Steel; 236,000 shares of Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co.) should work out to 
about $22 a share. The stock is selling 
around $17 bid. 


Public Utility Districts 
May Buy Puget System 


Rather than see his Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co. broken up piece- 
meal as individual Washington public 
utility districts exercise condemnation 
powers, Frank McLaughlin, president. 
is cooperating in a plan whereby seven 
PUD's can buy the system outright 
(BW—Dec.1’51,p28). 

Last week an engineering firm hired 
by Nuveen & Co., Chicago investment 
house, completed an analysis of the 
proper purchase price of Puget’s peepee. 
ties. It came up with a figure of about 
$97-million for the electric properties 
and about $4-million for other assets. 
Reproduction value of the electric prop- 
erties is estimated at $203-million. 
¢ Bond Issue—Next step would be ap- 
proval of the purchase price by the 
seven PUD’s. Harvey Benson, president 
of the Puget Sound Public Utility Com- 
missioners Assn., says that the PUD’s 
would issue $115-million in revenue 
bonds. The extra $14-million would 
be used for working capital and new 
construction. Nuveen & Co. would 
head the syndicate underwriting the 
issue. 
¢ Thumbs Down?—Nobody vet has 
said anything about the fact that the 
western Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Committee will almost certainly turn 
the issue down cold. VCR’s permission 
is practically essential before new bond 
issues can be offered to the market. 
Like the proposed plan of Washington 
PUD’s to buy Washington Water 
Power Co. (BW —Oct.27'51,p159), the 
current issue is clearly inflationary by 
VCR rules. 

Under the plan, the PUD’s would 
not buy Puget Sound’s stock, but its 
properties. McLaughlin says that the 
company would probably take several 
years to liquidate. He figures that after 
capital gains tax is paid by the com- 
pany stockholders will get between $20 
and $23 a share, paid out in several 
instalments. 
¢ Stand to Save—McLaughlin argues 
that if the company property is bought 
in one piece by the PUD’s both pur- 
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Dressed for utility... 


AND SAFETY, TOO! 


Gr would be hard to find one specific product in which all 28 
of the distinguishing properties of Plaskon Molded Color are 
benefits. But many products can be benefited by a majority 

of these properties. Here, for example, are 16 which help lower 
the cost or increase the utility value, the safety or the 
appearance of electrical products: 


Non-conductor of electricity Permanent, non-fading, solid colors 
Withstands temperatures up to 170° F Color uniformity 

continuously Smooth, non-porous, easy-to-clean surface 
Low-heat transference Will not attract dust electrostatically 


Excellent moldability : : 
Reproduces mold dimensions accurately Won't tarnish or corrode 
High tensile strength 


Economical to use 
Light in weight Resistant to chipping. checking or 


Wide range of translucent and opaque shattering 
colors Doesn't lose surface lustre upon aging 
Electrical products may not be your line. But whatever 
you make... some of the properties of Plaskon 
Molded Color — Urea or Melamine Formaldehyde — 


may help to make it, or some part of it, much better. 


PLASKON DIVISION © LisBEY e OWENS FORD GLASS COMPANY 
2119 Sylvan Avenue * Toledo 6, Ohio a 


In Canada: Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Branch Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, Rochester 


Manufacturers of Molding Compounds, Resin Glues, Coating Resins 








in WIRE ROPE, too 
load strain calls for 
SPECIALIZED muscles 


Everything looks upside down to the three-toed 
sloth. Unique among animals, he prefers to live 
his life dangling downward from the top branches 
of tall trees. Helping him to survive in his topsy- 
turvy world are highly specialized and powerfully 
developed rear and forelimb muscles. 


In wire rope, too, specialized jobs call for the 
right kind of muscle. Load strain! Bending fatigue! 
Shock stress! Abrasion! Each calls for wire rope that 
best combines the required resistance characteristics. 


Complete quality control from ore to finished 
rope; long experience and specialized know-how — 
these are your assurance that in Wickwire Rope you 
always get the proper combination of physical prop- 
erties for long-lasting, reliable service on your 

particular job. 


LOOK FOR 
THE YELLOW TRIANGLE 
ON THE REEL 
For additional information write or phone our 
nearest sales office. 


THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORPORATION—Abilene (Tex.) » Denver © Houston © Odessa (Tex.) © Phoenix © Salt Lake City © Tulsa 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION—Los Angeles * Oakland » Portland © San Francisco * Seattle » Spokane 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Boston * Buffalo © Chattanooga © Chicago © Detroit « Emlenton (Pa.) « New York » Philadelphia 





chasers and seller would save heavy 
legal expenses. 

The PUD’s, which are organized by 
counties, would buy Puget’s production 
facilities jointly. Each would buy the 
distribution facilities within its own 
county individually. And they would 
buy jointly the distribution facilities in 
four counties—out of the 11 in which 
Puget operates—where there are no 
PUD’s. 

Guy C. Myers, who has acted as pur- 
chasing agent for public-power bodies 
in many similar deals, will handle this 
one. He gets a 1% commission, after 
certain expenses have been paid. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





The bill rate, the interest the Treasury 
ays on its 91-day bills, reached the 
nighest point since 1933 on this week’s 
issue. The Treasury is paying 1.7%. 
@ 
Class I railroads earned $85-million 
during October, plus $13-million in 
special tax refunds, the Assn. of Ameri- 
can Railroads estimates. That com- 
pared with earnings of $108-million in 
the same 1950 month. 
* 


Railroad freight rates may go up again. 
At least, ICC has agreed to consider 
another boost. The lines asked for 
15% last spring, got 9% in the East 
and 6% in the South and West. 

oe 


Bank deposits in the 14,680 U.S. 
banks climbed $11.6-billion between 
June 30 (a few days after Korea started) 
and Dec. 30, 1950, according to the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. They 
declined $3.5-billion during the first 
half of 1951 to $164.5-billion on June 
30. 


® 
Central-Penn Nation Bank will acquire 
City National Bank of Philadelphia 
through a stock merger, if stockholders 
of both banks approve. That would 
increase Central-Penn’s branches from 
five to nine. Meanwhile, rumors that 
New York’s Industrial Bank of Com- 
merce would be merged. by a bigger 
bank sent its stock up about 15% in 
a few days. 

® 
Experiment in auto repairs will be car- 
ried on by Farm Bureau Mutual In- 
surance Co., Columbus. A subsidiary 
plans to operate a garage in which to 
study repair costs, as a basis for setting 
rates. 

8 
% sales tax for Rochester and Monroe 
County, New York, will start on Jan. 
1. Food, farm products, cigarettes, 
drugs, medicine, and health bills will 
be exempted. 
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Pardon My 
[gnorance 
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I thought STABILIZED ZIRCONIA was a run-down race horse 
... until I got the facts from Norton 


Now I Know: 


Stabilized Zirconia is the latest and 
most sensational development in 
fused refractory material. Produced 
in commercial quantities only by 
Norton Company, it has improved 
and accelerated a number of indus- 
trial processes by allowing the use of 
temperatures as high as 4700°F. Its 
extraordinary refractoriness, chemi- ; 
¢al stability and thermal insulation pF hye sacgsnere —_ = ap je vi ongens wen tron ery wear 

. : st Cc resistant porous Nortas 

cn gg at high temperatures devGddcaddinl teades eehashont dene Manin? tendekenendadeh coum 
ave greatly advanced processing that slag can't penetrate. The result? Down-time by a wide margin. They ore very slightly ob! 
techniques. and cleaning time are reduced; maximum gas fected by the acid and weakly alkaline com 

Firms with high-temperature prob- Sram S emtaiens, “aa. encountered in commercial ape 
lems complicated by chemical, elec- 
trical, and physical variables look 
first to Norton, pioneers for 40 years 
in the engineering of special refrac- 
tories. You'll understand why when 
you read Norton Bulletin 151. For 
your free copy, contact your nearby 
Norton representative, or write to 
NORTON COMPANY, New Bond 
Street, Worcester 6, Mass. 











®Trade-Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 








SMALL PLANT 
MANAGEMENT 


1 Tells how to organize, operate and supervise 
® the small plant to secure maximum production 
at minimum cost per unit. Treats every significant 
management topic including considerations in finan- 
cial planring, laws to be considered in production, 
sales tools, and their use, building employee morale, 
know-how rules of machine planning, 

controlling, manufacturing expenses, 

éte Edward H. Hempel, Editor, 

Chairman, Smali Plant Committee, 

American Society of Mechani- 

cal Engineers, 499 pages, 45 

iltus., $6.00 








LOCAL 
shscsutchin 


A how-to-do-i 





from experience that can help 

ee no or modernize and make 

an existing ess. Covers loca- 

employment, acc ting, rate mak- 

By Linton W. mason, Chairman of the 

| Board The Jacobs Transfer Co. of Baltimore. 
Assisted by Harry L. Grubbs, Jr., and Paul E. 
Green. 428 pages, $6.50 By 








Bs STREAMLINING 


BUSINESS PROCEDURES 


and tech- 

» busi- 

analyze 

I facts and 

velop recomme nae Bs install new or re- 

8 eveloy maintain pro- 

€3 - ins m mani n ! t t up a 

3 program that k r the good 

vir business. By Richard F. " Neuschel, Man- 

azement yee McKinsey & Co. 334 pages, 
$5.00 
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g TECHNIQUE OF 3 
ADMINSTRATION 


Here is sound interpretati 


Tells how 
n associates, ven¢ 
the public—how to make decisions cognize op- 
portunities, solve problems, etc Contains almost 
pointed discus 





in charge of Dept. 
Bu & ng. Adm., 
M. hi T. Second edition, 
formerly entitled Ad- 
ministrative Proficiency 
in Business, 363 pages, 





$4.50 
y, 


10" DAY FREE TRIAL 





McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, NYC (18) 


ASME—Small Plant Management—$6.00 
Mason—Local Trucking—$6.50 

Neusche Streamlining Business—$5.00 
Schell—Technique of Administration—$4.50 


(Print) 
Name 
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Yearend Rally Due 


Around Christmas the market usually snaps back 
from earlier tax selling. Dividend money helps, too. But the 
rally doesn't necessarily reflect any long-term trend. 


If you make a habit of looking to 
the stock market for tips on future 
business trends, you’d better forget it 
awhile. For this is the time of year 
when taxes and Santa Claus usually 
dominate the market. For the next 
few weeks, market prices will certainly 
have little connection with fundamen- 
tal economic trends. 

Usually, the stock market ends the 
year with a rally (chart, above). The 
traditional pattern goes like this: In 
November and early December people 
sell stocks in order to establish tax 
gains and losses. That tends to drive 
stock prices down. ‘Then they start 
reinvesting this money. As December 
goes on into January, there’s extra 
money around because of yearend divi- 
dend declarations. That’s likely to 
create a yearend rally. 
¢ Over 20 Years—One brokerage house 
has figured out that during the past 20 
years the Dow-Jc 1es industrial indica- 
tor has made an average gain of 11.8% 
from its November-December low to 
its January-February high. The low 
has come in November 13 times out 
of 20; the high in January 10 times, 
in February 10 times. 


The 1949-1950 rally, for 


instance, 


pushed the Dow industrials to the 
highest point they had been since 
1946. The same thing happened on 
a more exaggerated scale at the close 
of 1950 and in early 1951. Superim- 
posed on the usual market factors was 
President Truman’s declaration of a 
state of emergency. That came just 
before Christmas and started a rush 
into stocks as hedges against inflation. 
e Tax Selling—This year tax selling is 
a more important factor than usual. 
Due to a change in the law, it’s better 
to take alf capital gains and losses this 
year rather than in 1952, if net long- 
term gains exceed net short-term losses. 
This has undoubtedly touched off a 
good deal of tax selling, since a lot of 
investors are in this position. 

Most Wall Streeters expect some 
sort of yearend rally, after tax selling is 
over. But, so far, nobody is sure 
whether that point has been reached 
yet. 

It looked for awhile as if the bulk 
of the tax selling had been finished in 
November. Starting with the last 
weck of the month, the Dow indus- 
trial and rail averages climbed steadily 
for two weeks. Volume of trading on 
the Big Board increased, though it 
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Canopy Stake 


Here’s the convenient, money-saving way to 
maintain top delivery service . .. and without 
having to invest in, and keep up, extra trucks for 


emergencies or peak periods! Here’s the way, 
too, that thousands of businesses, and individuals, 


Panel or Pick-up 


obtain a substitute, or special-need truck 
for an hour, day, week or as long as they want 
it! It’s so simple, so easy . . . you merely 


call HERTZ! 


RENT PASSENGER CARS 
FROM HERTZ TOO! 


Hertz, world's largest, with 27 years ex- 
perience has properly conditioned, current 
model passenger cars for rent in more than 
500 cities throughout the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, Mexico and Hawaii. 
Rent a new Chevrolet or other fine car and 
drive it as your own, any hour, day or night, 
for as little or long a time as you want! Gas, 
oil and proper insurance are included in 
the low rates. Countless thousands rent cars 
from Hertz for business or pleasure—try it! 


Whe cau neil from Holy ? 


Large corporations, small companies and 
individuals can rent trucks from Hertz. 
You need only a driver’s license and normal 
identification to rent exactly the kind of 
truck you need for your specific job and— 
gas, oil and proper insurance are furnished. 
In most of the more than 500 cities in the 
great Hertz System, fleets of 4 ton, 1 ton, 
2 ton, pickup, panel, van and stake body 
trucks are available and are always kept 
in excellent condition. 


Yow much red lope? 
None at all! Accredited business firms 
simply call on the phone, make arrange- 
ments, send a driver for the truck. Call your 
Hertz station any hour, day or night, and 
rent a truck. In a matter of minutes you 
or your driver will be on your way! You 


ERTZ 


pay only for actual time and mileage... 
no hidden charges of any kind. 


hort tim nvite-Long tein lease 


Hertz’ great Truck Lease Plan, for one 
truck or a fleet ...is a proved plan that 
releases capital investment, and yet gives 
every single advantage of ownership, at a 
cost often less than ownership! For com- 
plete information about either short-term 
renting or long-term leasing, call your 
local Hertz station listed under ‘H,”’ 
“Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System”’ in the tele- 
phone directory, or write to the address 
below. Learn the facts. You'll profit! 
NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, 
licenses are being granted to responsible local 
interests to operate as part of the Hertz Sys- 
tem. For complete information write Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. J81, 218 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, 


Look in your telephone directory under “H” for your local Hertz station 


HERTZ Driv-- Seif SYSTEM 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: Dept. J81, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill, 





rarely reached the 2-million-share mark. . Dec.,31 cutoff date. They look for the 
¢ Volume Down—Early this week, rally to start by that time. 

however, the market ran into rougher However, yearend dividends aren't 
weather. The industrials and rails going to be so generous as last year. 
dropped a bit. But volume of trading That leaves less cash available for in- 
declined, too. Bulls argue that this in- vestment in stocks. Furthermore, 
dicates a normal correction, after the people are much less worried about in- 
gains of the preceding two weeks. Inflation than they were a year ago. 
another week or so, they point out, tax So, this time, Wall Street’s yearend 
selling will be getting close to the party could be a pretty modest affair. 


Bonds Wind Up a Drab Year 


Barring the unexpected, most stocks low. And it guaranteed lower bond 
will close 1951 at prices well above prices, too. 
their opening levels. But that won’t be However, the resulting rise in money 
the case with corporate bonds generally rates has since been helped along by 
aya a5) —unless there’s a miracle. Most seem another factor: the huge new money 
PEODUCTIONS : destined to chalk up moderate to quite demands of corporations and municipal- 
FOUNDRIES hefty 1951 price drops—as the sampling ities. They've been sopping up a tre- 

Sec dtd a below indicates. mendous amount of the nation’s in- 
A primary reason for this showing, of — vestible funds of late. And you won't 
course, was the decision of the Federal see any change in today’s “sellers’ mar- 





ED Reserve Board last spring to drop its ket” for lenders until the demand for 
4 long maintained support of government money starts dropping sharply. 

bond prices. This by itself would have When this will happen is still any- 
caused a general boost in money rates, one’s guess. Wall Street generally, how- 
which had long been kept artificially ever, looks for no change for months. 











-—1951 Losses— 
1950 1951 Al At 
Moody Year- Price Range Recent Year's Recent 
Rating ~ end Hig) Li Level Lor Level 
AA Amer. Tel. & Tel. 25s, 1986. 96.25 96.50 87.00 88.50 9.6% 1% 
AAA Atch. Top. & S.P. 4s, 1995. . sige. SEOsA2 129 87 116.25 117.75 9.3 1 
Bethlehem Steel 3s, 1979... .. ‘ 104.00 104.50 99.00 99.25 4.8 
Brown Shoe 3s, 1971. . =+ First offered @ 100.00 Jun. 1951 *102.50 
Carolina P. & L. 27¢s, 1981. .... First offered @ 101.25 Feb. 1951 92.5 


+ 
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BAA Celanese Corp. 3s, 1965 ‘ 102.75 103.75 97.62 98 
AA Chesapeake & Ohio 34s, 1996 104.50 104.75 96.12 98.5 
AAA Commonwealth Ed. 27<s, 2001 First offered @ 101.33 Jan. 1951 *90.5 


-— PAC KAG E AA Consumer Power 31s, 1981. |. First offered @ 101.47 Mar. 1951 #99 
IN AA Consol. Edison 23{s, 1982 .. 101.50 101.50 91.25 #91, 
WRAPPING 


* BAA Crucible Steel 31<s, 1966 . 985 99.75 95.00 96. 
'e AA Detroit Edison 3s, 1970 «oboe SO ee 105.50 98.00 99. 
Duke Power 34s, 1981. ; First offered @ 101.93 Apr. 1951 *103.5 
Erie R. R. Income 4s, 2015 ae 81.87 82.75 70.12 71 
General Foods 3%s, 1976. .: ... First offered @ 100.00 Jun. 1951 *102.;3 


_ 


° 


Georgia Power 3s, 1981. .... First offered @ 101.78 Jun. 1951 :*103. 
B. F. Goodrich 234s, 1965. 101.25 101.75 95.25 97 
Great Northern 234s, 1982. hy 96.00 96.00 80.00 80. 
Gulf, Mobile Income 5s, 2015 5 87.00 88.37 78.50 83. 
BAA Lehigh Coal & Nav. 3s, 1970..... 96.00 97.00 89.00 89, 


BAA Mead Corp. 3s, 1966 . 102.50 102.75 97.5 #05 
A Minnesota P. & L. 35%s, 1981...... First offered @ 101.75 Jul. 1951 102. 
AA New England Power 2%s, 1981..... First offered @ 102.13 Feb. 1951 *95. 
B New York Central 4s 2013....... 77.50 79.25 61.50 
AAA Norfolk & Western 4s, 1996....... 128.00 132.00 117.75 117 


wwnw 





AA Pacific G. & E. 3s, 1971... 104.00 105.00 97. *99, 
BAA Penna. R. R. 4's, 1984. 103.50 107.75 87,75 90 

AA Shell Union Oil 244s, 1971 ‘ 97.62 98.25 92.50 93.5 

AA So. Cal. Edison 2s, 1976. . First offered @ 101.34 Feb. 1951 94. 
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The Hayssen wraps most anything auto- é 
BA Southern Pacific 444s, 1981........ 100.37 102.25 90.50 93. 


matically ... at low unit-cost, with high AAA Standard Oil (N.J.) 2345, 1971..... 96.75 96.75 91.7592, 
production, electric eye registration of BAA Tenn. Gas. Trans. 47%s, 1971....... First offered @ 102.25 Dec. 1951 *102. 
printed wraps...and consummates more AAA Union Pacific 24s, 1991 96.25 96.75 86.50 86.75 
than 40 years of experience, Investigate BAA U.S. Rubber 254s, 1976.. . 98,00 98. : 93.00 #93, 
Hayssen advantages today,— without AA Virginia Electric 2%{s, 1975 101.00 101,75 92.00 92. 
AA Virginian Ry. 3s, 1995.......... 99,37 100.5 92.50 95. 
HAYSSEN MFG. COMPANY, AA Westinghouse Elec. 25¢s, 1971...... 101.00 101.37 95.00 *95, 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN DOW-JONES BOND AVERAGES 

Higher-grade rails..... ii eean | See 109.05 21 98.: 


Ti/, IW /f Second-grade rails........ 98.40 99 93 
. Utilities 1S. 104.00 06 98.14 
mens M7 WRAPPING MACHINES Industrials 102.00 
N.B. All prices given are in percent of par. 
* Bid price. # Comparison with offering price 
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ting efficiency 


ple. One flick of a finger and you're recording. 
No arms to lift or adjust; relax and let 
AupocraPH do the work! Discs are feather- 
weight, easy to file and can be resurfaced for 
reuse up to 50 times... this means there’s no 
discarding after one recording. 

AuDOGRAPH is tops with secretaries, too. The 
exclusive electromatic index flashes a red light 
to indicate approaching corrections and green 
signals for ends of messages. Your voice comes 
over with bell-clarity...and tone control 
allows full treble-to-bass range. 


One Gray AupoGRAPH plastic disc holds over 
an hour’s dictation. That’s more than 28 type- 
written pages—a record no other dictating 
machine can touch! 

Join efficiency-conscious users everywhere 
who are putting time to more profitable use 
with versatile Gray AUDOGRAPH. Simply sound- 
write memos, sales reports, conferences and 
correspondence. Y our office output will increase 
30% ...and your secretary will be free for 
other important work. 

AUDOGRAPH’S operation is unbelievably sim- 


Dictation is easier — with AUDOGRAPH! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, Hartford 1, Connecticut 
H lJ H 4 Send me Booklet 12-Y— ‘“‘Now We Really Get Things Done!” 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 
Corporation. (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 
35 countries. TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U. $. PAT. OFF 














Unobtrusively, probably unnoticed, Rhine- 
lander will be visiting your household fre- 
quently during the Christmas season. How 
come? Well, you see, many of the good things 
on your table during the holidays will come 
to you packaged in our G & G* Task Papers— 
fresher and tastier, too, for just that reason. 


Just like a letter from home? Well, not 
really, but it’s a welcome free sample of your 
favorite soap powder . . . securely heat-sealed 
in its snow-white Rhinelander glassine wrap- 
= per. Moisture control is important here. The 

little package does a man-sized job of keeping 
its contents fragrant and powdery-fresh until 
the seal is broken. 

that do so many tough 


[+ 
Miva 
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a jobs well on hundreds of 
\ nationally known foods 
<> end other household ond 
2 industrial products. 


*Glassine and 
Greaseproof 
. .« the functional papers 
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NPA to Break Components Jam 


®@ Fleischmann's all set to step in and schedule produc- 
tion of the most critical components. 


® Meanwhile, he will use superpriority ratings to take 
care of the most urgent demands. 


@ At the same time, he's getting the armed forces to 
choose which items they want most—they can't all be top. 


The same components that stalled 
production of planes, ships, and tanks 
in World War II are bogging down 
the present arms buildup. Again, it’s 
valves, fasteners, small motors, and the 
like. National Production Authority 
is about ready to use a drastic remedy— 
it’s getting set to schedule the produc- 
tion and deliveries of some critical 
components. 

In NPA’s language, “scheduling” is 
more than merely deciding how many 
units. are. needed. It means NPA will 
set up month-by-month targets for each 
manufacturer of the components in 
question and will tell the manufacturer 
how many units to make and where to 
ship his products. 
¢ Will Get Worse—There’s no exact 
measure from either the civilian con- 
trollers or the military brass as to how 
much of the lag in defense production 
can be blamed on bottlenecks in com- 
ponents. But Defense Production Ad- 
ministrator Manly Fleischmann, who 
also heads NPA, said the problem of 
getting components to the right de- 
fense plant at the right time is serious 
and will get worse throughout 1952. 
¢ Bad Guesses—What ails production 
of components for military programs 
is a combination of woes stemming 
from both regulatory and human in- 
adequacies. 

Makers of industrial components 
get their metals allotments directly 
from NPA~—as contrasted with military 
contractors, who get allotments for 
end-items from one or more defense 
agencies. NPA hands out allotments 
for components on the basis of esti- 
mates of both military and civilian re- 
quirements. 

In some cases, NPA has guessed 
wrong on its estimates. That has meant 
the components makers didn’t get 
enough metal to meet all demands. In 
other cases, the military upped end- 
item production schedules, then dis- 
covered there weren’t enough com- 
ponents. In some cases, components 
manufacturers haven’t been able to 


get all the metal allotted them by NPA. 

¢ Referee Needed—Even more im- 
portant has been the lack of central 
control over the flow of finished com- 
ponents into military material and di- 
rectly supporting production. Because 
of all kinds of civilian needs for com- 
ponents, NPA has been reluctant to 
give the military any superpriority to 
get what they need. It feared military 
procurement officers would hoard com- 
ponents at thé expense of civilians. 

So some civilian producers with 
high-powered purchasing agents have 
been beating the military to the punch 
on oruers for some components. At 
least, that has been the contention of 
some purchasing officers who haye 
been unable to find parts for military 
items. 
¢ Step One—NPA’s answer for these 
complaints amounts to a holding opera- 
tion while it gears up for scheduling of 
key components. 

First, it set up special staffs in its 
Metals and Minerals Bureau to handle 
requests for help in getting allotments 
of copper, steel, and aluminum. 

Special forms—NPA Form 148—will 
be available at Commerce Dept. field 
offices and NPA headquarters in Wash- 
ington, for businessmen applying for 
such help. 
¢ Step Two-—Second, Fleischmann or- 
dered expediting-scheduling staffs set 
up in the NPA divisions that handle 
allotments for all types of industrial 
and agricultural equipment, including 
components. 

Until they have the manpower and 
knowhow needed to carry out schedul- 
ing, here are some of the things Fleisch- 
mann has told them to do: 

¢ Keep tabs on producers of com- 
ponents for military items and equip- 
ment needed in certain defense plants. 
Screen appeals for additional materials 
above allotted amounts, and get fast 
action on those that appear reasonable. 

¢ Schedule production and de- 
liveries of components urgently needed 
for military and important supporting 
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The big ship taxies down the runway. Her four giant 
propellers spin in perfect rhythm. For RAYBESTOS- 
MANHATTAN GRINDING WHEELS removed every 
last trace of a weld from their gleaming surfaces. 
They have the smooth, even finish they need to 
meet ‘the high standards of precision manufactur- 
ing so necessary to al/ vital parts of the plane. 

Wherever precision grinding is imperative, in- 
dustry turns to R/M, because every R/M wheel... 
grinding, finishing or diamond . . . is custom made 
for the job. Furthermore, R/M engineers are on 
call to inspect and service every grinding operation 
to effect greater efficiency, economy and safety. 
R/M is counted on, for R/M always meets the test. 
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‘Heres Daddy's Plane!” 


Many manufacturers of stainless steel cutlery, 
surgical instruments, and food handling equipment 
use R/M special wheels. Other types of R/M 
wheels grind welds, finish mechanics’ tools, cut 
stone and hard ceramics, grind carbide tools. 

But R/M’s five great plants and laboratories are 
by no means limited to a variety of grinding wheels. 
Almost every industry, indeed almost every indi- 
vidual, is served by something R/M makes. For 
automotive or industrial needs involving asbestos 
or rubber... brake blocks and linings, clutch 
facings, belts, hose, asbestos textiles, mechanical 
packings ... consult an R/M representative. 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey. 


— 
~ 


ORO 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. : 


Manufacturers of Brake Linings - Brake Blocks - Clutch Facings - Fan Belts 
Hose - Mechanical Rubber Products - Rubber Covered Equipment - Asbestos Textiles 
Packings * Powdered Metal Products - Abrasive and Diamond Wheels - Bowling Balls 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS , S\N 
AND RUBBER PRODUCTS (ms 
los... Gondor - mannatran ... Grey-Rock Ww " 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: Manhattan Rubber Division, Passaic, N.J. - Raybestos Division, 
Bridgeport, Conn. - U.S. Asbestos... Grey-Rock Division, Manheim, Pa. - General Asbestos & 
Rubber Division, North Charleston, S.C.- Canad:an Raybestos Company Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. \ 
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1. Here is Fred Donovan, merchandise man- 
ager of a large city department store. With an 
annual income of $15,000 and a bright future, 
he has nothing to worry about 


as 


3. Fortunate for him that he did, for on No- 
vembgr 18, 1948, Fred became seriously ill. 
A subdural hematoma, or cranial hemor- 
rhage, followed later by arthritis com- 
pletely disabled him. 


Mord: The best time to insure against loss 


of income due to sickness or accident is before 
your earning power is curtailed or stopped. The 
yest way to insure is with a Union Mutual Non- 
Can policy. It is the only type of insurance that 
cannot be cancelled by the insurance company 
and that guarantees you the privilege of renewal. 


Your Union Mutual agent can explain these facts 
and can help you to select the policy best suited 
to your particular needs. You'll find his office 
listed in the yellow pages of your telephone book. 


A True Storg*of How a Manager 
was able to manage 


2. But one day in May, 1948, when his friend 
and golfing partner, Jim Tabor — agent for 
Union Mutual— explained the unique fea- 
tures of UM sickness and accident insurance, 
Donovan took out two policies “just in case.” 


4. Today, although Fred will never be able 
to resume his former job, he is able to get by, 
thanks to regular monthly payments from his 
Union Mutual policies, plus some part-time 
business activity. And, more important, al- 
though Fred Donovan would now be consid- 
ered uninsurable by any insurance company. 
he is sure of those regular monthly payments 
because his Union Mutual sickness and acci- 
dent policies are noncancellable and guaran- 
teed renewable for their full term. 


For a simple, factual story of Union Mutual “Non-Can” insurance — 
what it is and what it does for you- 


write us for a free copy of “THE WHOLE STORY” today. 


* This true case history is typical of many thousand Union Mutual policy- 
bett bility i " 


holders who know they can't buy 


Founpen 1848 
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Zar you! Own peace of mind pie 


Disability Income Protection 


Underwritten by the UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Agencies in principal cities 


PORTLAND. MAINE 





production, where other orders are in- 
terfering. That means, say, placing an 
order for valves for aircraft ahead of a 
prior order from an auto manufacturer. 
This may mean the rescheduling of 
the entire production of one or more 
valve producers for three months or 
more. 

e Give a sort of “superpriority” 
to companies producing components 
primarily for important defense pro- 
grams. This will be done by attaching 
identification symbols to the materials 
orders of companies devoting, say, 90% 
of their total output to military pro- 
duction. Materials suppliers will have 
to accept these orders ahead of any 
others and give them faster handling. 
Producers of military aircraft com- 
ponents—landing-gear parts, aluminum 
rivets, fuel pumps, valves—will be_first 
to get these priorities. 

¢ Screen future allotment requests 
of components makers to make sure 
they allow for upcoming shifts in 
military programs. The NPA men will 
get continual reports from the armed 
services on production plans. 

In addition, Fleischmann gave a 
“superpriority” rating for allotments 
to machine tool builders, who have 
been having their troubles placing both 
materials and components _ orders. 
Henceforth, metals suppliers will have 
to fill the orders from machine tool 
builders ahead of everything except 
military orders. 
¢ Military Priority List—Fleischmann 
is wangling from the armed forces a 
revision of their own program urgency 
ratings. This is a list of finished items 
—planes, ships, guns—in the order in 
which the services want delivery of 
them. 

Fleischmann wants this further 
broken down to get preferences among 
the many items the military brass now 
tate as of top urgency. For example, 
he has to know if valves for aircraft 
come ahead of valves for tank engines, 
if fractional horsepower motors should 
be delivered ahead of motors for ships. 
¢ Defense Supporting—And _ , Fleisch- 
mann won't let competing defense-sup- 
porting industrial expansion or civilian 
expansion precede military requirements 
for components. That is, he'll see that 
production of small motors for tanks 
is scheduled ahead of motors for a de- 
fense plant or for refrigerators. 

But key defense industries will get 
speeded-up scheduling where that can 
be done without interfering with mili- 
tary projects. Fleischmann already is 
getting set to schedule deliveries of 
large overhead cranes to new steel 
plants that are nearing completion. 

And once the scheduling operation 
is well launched, it will even be avail- 
able for use in filling urgent civilian 
needs that develop—equipment for pub- 
lic health and safety services, perhaps. 
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GLASS i; good for 


the coffee business... 
lt may be good for yours 


When you drink coffee made in glass coffee makers, 
you taste nothing but the coffee itself. That’s because 
PYREX brand glass has exceptional chemical stability 
—it’s noncontaminating. A low coefficient of expan- 
sion permits direct heating over an open flame. Its 
smooth surface assures easy cleaning. 

What makes PYREX brand glass ideal for coffee 
makers and servers also recommends it for hundreds 
of other uses. Are you up-to-date on the remarkable 
properties of this glass—its rugged physical ad ther- 
mal characteristics, its corrosion resistance, its high 
dielectric strength, optical clarity and color fastness? 


PYREX brand glass is being used today for piping, 
pumps, insulators, lightingware, and a host of other 
products. It can be blown, pressed, or drawn into any 
one of thousands of shapes and sizes to meet your need. 


AND GLASS IS AVAILABLE NOW—AT REASONABLE COST 


Before you decide the specifications for your product, 
check with Corning. Let our experienced engineers see 
if glass fits into your product design and production 
plans. For more complete information on how and 
why industry is using glass today, just mail the coupon 
below. 


1851 
100 YEARS OF MAKING GLASS 
BETTER AND MORE USEFUL 


1951 


» COMPANY. 


Corning Glass Works 
20 Crystal St., Corning, N.Y. 


Please send your booklet, “Glass, its increasing 
importance in product design.” 


NAME TITLE 











ADDRESS. 





CITY. 














| JOHN JONES DPA Softens Up 


tS ae Nudged by top mobiliz- 
SS ers, it now looks more kindly 
on quick amortizations for 
iron ore expansion. 








For 11 months, DPA tax amorti- 
zation experts refused to grant certifi- 
cates of necessity for iron ore expansion 
in the U.S. But finally, this week, 17 
projects got DPA’s blessing. They are 
small in terms of ore and a sprinkle in 
terms of dollars. Nevertheless, the in- 
dustry feels it has won the long fight. 
5 \ ¢ No Bottleneck—The deadlock over 
All I said was, “Why don’t X quick amortization did not hold back 

om AGS expansion of ore. Output is expected 
we use WESTON BOND? ehh WEL to hit 122-million bonis he the Ler of 
: : this year, compared with 106-million 
Splendid Suggestion! WESTON Do yourself a good turn. Choose tons in 1950. 
BOND, a rag content paper, costs © WESTON BOND for your letter- This jump proved DPA tax experts 
no more, yet it's made by Byron _ heads and forms. Made by Byron were right about one thing—quick amor- 


Weston Company, famous makers | Weston Company, Dalton, Mass. tization wasnt necessary to get more 
. ore. Their theory was simple: Give ex- 


of fine papers for business records. pansion assistance further up the steel- 
making line, for such projects as blast 
furnaces, coke production, ingot mak- 
ing, and steel fabricating. Then the in- 
dustry will have to expand ore to keep 
the furnaces going. 

It worked, measured in tons. But it 
denied ore producers the five-year amor- 
tization privilege granted other indus- 
tries. They argued in vain that Con- 
gress had intended them to havé it, 
along with other expanding raw ma- 
terials producers. DPA stuck to its 
policy of allowing quick amortization to 
copper, lead, zinc, and other ore proj- 


how to RECLAIM INDUSTRIAL WASTES ects, but denving it to iron. 
¢From Soft to Hard—Before DPA 
SOLVE POLLUTION PROBLEMS tightened up on amortizations last Ieb- 
tuarv, it had let 13 projects slip through 
for quick writeoff. Bethlehem got ap- 
roval of a $38-million expansion. 
aes & Laughlin got a cluster of cer- 


: : tificates approving about $17-million 
ed W PP g 
mn wi eh GNIS AE tl of work. Armco got approval of $1.5- 


save millions of dollars for American industry. Th ' ; : ae 
‘ million worth. All were allowed to write 
By conserving process water, they have helped off 85% of cost in five vears. Then the 
plants to continue operation — otherwise clamp-down. v 
threatened to shut down due to water short- The one certificate granted during 
age. They have solved water pollution prob- the long dry spell was for the $85,750,- 
lems, saving plants from costly litigation and 000 project to make Labrador a major 
harassment. iron producing area. The Hanna inter- 
ests of Cleveland were told they could 
write off 75% of this in five years. 
¢ Overruled—DPA tax experts were fi- 
nally overruled on U.S. projects by 
high-level mobilization  officials—wor- 
ENGINEERING DIVISION = ried lest submarine war cut off the ex- 
. y mae panding South American sources of 
BULKLEY z DUNTON Onganization { supply. Two weeks ago direct orders 
= went down the line: Get going on iron 
ore Certificates. 
Most of the projects approved this 
week were small. They came to less 
than $12-million worth of expansion, all 



































Bulkley-Dunton’s highly special- 





If you have a waste recovery, pollution 
or water conservation problem, Bulkley- 
Dunton can solve it. Write today to 





Division of BULKLEY, DUNTON PULP CO., INC. 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Pacific Coast: Security Bldg., Pasadena 1, Cal. 
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Thanks to new “Thread-Easy” design, hundreds of 


youngsters are now operating the RCA “400” projector. 








Amazing new “Thread-Easy” Design 
makes RCA “400° easiest to thread 


With this new ultra-simple projector, 
you can actually thread the film in only 
30 seconds. Thread it while you're lec- 
turing. Thread it in the dark. Even a 
child can thread it. It’s that simple. 


Every operation easier with RCA “400” 


Here is a projector so easy to use that a 
12-year-old child can be the projectionist. 
So simple you can set it up with pictures 
and sound on the screen in only 2 minutes. 
And they are top-quality pictures and sound 
. . » better than recommended standards of 
*SMPTE, by actual tests. 

Easy to pack up, too. Takes only 3 minutes 
to button up the Junior model, ready to 
travel. And easy to carry. Single-case Junior 
weighs only 33% lbs. Women appreciate its 
marrow case, rounded corners, proper bal- 
ance. No chafing your leg as you walk. 





Longer film life 


Your precious film literally “floats” through 
this new “400” projector. ‘““Thread-Easy” 
design is so amazingly effective, even minor 
errors in threading will not damage film. 
With projector running, you can open and 
clean picture gate or sound optics . . . with- 
out damage to film. And you can project the 
same film 50 or 500 or 5,000 times... with- 
out appreciable wear or damage to film! 


No more last-minute failures! 


It’s ultra-dependable, too. Built for the hard 
knocks of schoo] and commercial use. You 
can easily replace projection lamp in 45 
seconds, exciter lamp in 20 seconds. Re- 
wind 10-minute film in 66 seconds, without 
changing belts, pulleys, or reels. It’s the only 
projector powered by a big A-C motor, 
500% oversize for better sound stability. Big 
motor takes it easy, stays cool, lives longer. 








pcre ne mag oa 


*SMPTE: “Society of Motion Picture and 
Television enw me leading authority 
is. SMPTE recommends 

jected —_ less 





in RCA “400” 


than 3/10 of 19 of plitere width 





Andit’s quiet. Operating noise only 58.5 déeci- 
bels. Quieter than recommended by *SMPTE 
. +. quieter than other projectors by actual tests. 


In competitive tests, RCA 400’s win out 
In a single purchase, Peansylvania schools 
bought 572 RCA “*400’s”. Baltimore schools 
bought 156. Washington, D. C. schools 
bought 81. Already many thousands of 
RCA “*400’s” are out on the job... m 
things easier... for busy people just like you, 


Operate it! Convince yourself! © 
If you use 16mm film in your teaching or 
selling (and who doesn’t?), you owe it to your 
self to find out about this revolutionary aew 
easy-to-use projector. The new ‘“Thread- 
Easy” design is the culmination of 23 years 
of RCA research. Send coupon for dem@n- 
stration. Operate it yourself. Backed up by 
RCA. Nationwide service available. Large 
sales permit surprisingly low price for this 
top-quality equipment. So mail coupon TODAY. 


ness is 1/7 of 1% (2 times as good as 
PTE standards). 


orizontal un- 


projector, h 
steadiness is 1/10 of 1% (3 times as good 


@s SMPTE standards). Vertical unsteadi- 
RCA “400” Senior. Same as “Junior” 
except it has 10-watt amplifier, 10-inch 
speaker. Projector case weighs 36% Ibs. 
Speaker Case weighs 26 Ibs. Excellent 
for larger rooms, auditoriums. 


(ee 
VISUAL PRODUCTS 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN, H.J. 
On Canade: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, M ) 


RCA “400” Junior. Handsome blue- 
green hammertone finish. Single 
case weighs 33% Ibs. 7-watt ampli- 
fier, 8-inch speaker. Excellent for 
medium to large rooms. 











Visual ites Den 26XB 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me, without obligation, full story on new eee, 
RCA “400” 16mm projector that I can set up in 2 minutes, thread 
seconds, pack up in 3 minutes, and carry lightly as an overnight bag. 


P ;. 0 Junior Model for classrooms and small auditoriums 
Am interested in 5 Senior Model for larger auditoriums 


Name. 





Position. 





Address. 
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P-l-E DELIVERS YOUR 
PARTS ON TIME AND 
IN GOOD CONDITION! 


When materials are scarce, you want 
the goods you ordered—not the money 
value! As a result of careful loading, 
repeated checking and mechanized 
handling P-I-E’s record for safe de- 
livery is one of the best in the country. 


PLUS 


FASTEST-BY-LAND DELIVERY 
Between 


SAN FRANCISCO aah CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS 


Comporable speed to all intermediate points 








* Ogden 
no * Ely * Pocatello « Salt Loke City 
s Angeles * Sacramento * Oakland 


General Offices: 299 Adeline, Oakland 20, Calif 








You have specialized services to offer 
to the Business Executives of America 
such as: 


Market Research 
M ing 





Labor Relations 
Personnel Analysis 
Industrial Research 
Industrial Designing 
Business Counselling 
Tax Counselling 
Tax Consulting 
Patenting 


or similar services you will be inter- 
ested in the new Business Services 
Section of “clues”. For information 
write the 
Classified Advertising Division 
BUSINESS WEEK 
330 West 42nd St. N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


99000000000 000000000 
142 





told, and the share of this approved for 
quick amortization was about 60%. 
Biggest single project was Oliver Min- 
ing Co.’s $4,785,000 project near Du- 
luth. It can write off only 50% of this 
“Tfive years. 

The industry isn’t happy with the 
lowered percentages, but it had expected 
them. tn September DPA gave par- 
tial approval to a batch of projects at 
percentages ranging from 50% to 65%. 
But DPA didn’t assign any dollar 
amounts, so all the industry had to 
show for its applications was a few 
pieces of paper. 





CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full texts of the materials orders 
may be obtained from National Pro- 
duction Authority, Washington 25, 
or from any Dept. of Commerce re- 
gional office. : 

Full texts of the price orders may 
be had from the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, Washington 25, or from: the 
regional OPS office in your area. 


Materials Orders 


Selenium: Places imported and 
domestically produced selenium under 
complete allocation. Limits users’ in- 
ventories to a 30-day supply. M-91 
(Dec. 19). 


Pricing Orders 


Farm equipment: Provides tailored 
price regulation for retail sales of new 
and used farm equipment and repair 
parts. CPR 100 (eff. Dec. 10). 

Wholesale veal: Establishes dollars- 
and-cents ceilings for wholesale veal 
at about the same level as the average 
prices prevailing since the Jan. 25-Feb. 
24 period. CPR 101 (eff. Dec. 12). 

Machinery resellers: Permits certain 
resellers of machinery and_ related 
manufactured goods to apply their cus 
tomary markup to net invoice cost, 
including manufacturers’ excise taxes. 
CPR 67, Amdt. 4 (eff. Dec. 10). 

Machinery inventory: Permits manu- 
facturers who are pricing under the ma- 
chinery ceiling price regulation to re- 
flect in their ceiling prices current 
changes in excise taxes on sales of 
commodities bought from other manu- 
facturers for resale under a_ private 
brand name. CPR 30, Amdt. 22, 
(eff. Dec. 10). 


Automotive and aircraft parts: Per- 
mits manufacturers who are pricing 
under GCPR to round ceiling prices in 
adjusting ceilings to reflect recent 
changes in the manufacturers’ excise 
taxes. GCPR, SR 81 (eff. Dec. 10). 

Pulpwood: Sets dollars-and-cents ceil- 
ing prices on pulpwood produced in 
Pennsylvania and parts of New York, 
Maryland, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. PR 102 (eff. Dec. 10). 

Processed apple products: Authorizes 
processors of canned and bottled apple 
juice, canned applesauce, and canned 
apples to calculate, at their option, 
temporary prices, pending an OPS 
study of present ceilings. CPR 56, SR 
2 (eff. Dec. 3). 

Capehart adjustments: Sets up an 
optional adjustment procedure under 
which any eligible business can apply 
for new ceilings if it feels the Cape- 
hart formula will work to its advantage. 
Cuts across many existing price regula- 
tions such as apparel, shoes, wool and 
cotton yarns and fabrics, tobacco, meat 
packing, dairy products, canned and 
frozen fruits and vegetables and other 
processed foods, and many important 
chemicals and plastics. GOR 21 (eff. 
Dec. 5). 

Frozen fruits and vegetables: Sets up 
optional method by which processors 
of frozen fruits and vegetables may de- 
termine their ceiling prices pending a 
restudy of the present regulations for 
these commodities. CPR 81, SR 1 and 
CPR 82, SR 1 (eff. Dec. 3). 

Kaiser-Frazer passenger automobiles: 
Sets basic dollars-and-cents prices for 
Kaiser-Frazer passenger automobiles 
and for factory-installed extra, special, 
or optional equipment for these auto- 
mobiles, wher sold: at retail or whole- 
sale. CPR 83, Section 2, Spec. Order 
2 (eff. Dec. 10). 

Wholesale beef: Improves the work- 
ability of the wholesale beef regulation 
by making a series of changes and 
clarifications, but does not affect the 
dollars-and-cents ceilings on beef sold 
at retail. CPR 24, Amdt. 7 (eff. Dec. 
11). 

Overhead adjustment formula: Per- 
mits manufacturers to calculate directly 
the overhead adjustment percentage 
for their entire business without first 
calculating individual commodity ad- 
justments. CPR 22, SR 2, Rev. 1, 
Amdt. 1 (eff. Dec. 5). 

Passenger automobile manufacturers: 
Permits manufacturers to calculate ad- 
justments in their ceiling prices under 
the Capehart amendment, which pro- 
vides for inclusion of costs in addition 
to those provided under Rey. 1 to CPR 
1 and under the amendment covering 
increased costs for conversion steel. 
CPR I, Rev. 1, SR 1 (eff. Dec. 12). 

Conversion steel: Permits manufac- 
turers of passenger automobiles to re- 
flect in their ceiling prices increased 
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What do pillow cases 


and spark plugs 


have in common? 


IF you were making or selling them, you’d know 
they are alike in requiring the utmost in 
packaging protection. 


And if you’re a well-informed packager, you know 
PLIOFILM does the job to perfection. 


This air-, moisture-, liquid-proof film, by effectively 
sealing moisture out, keeps spark plugs from rust 
and corrosion. Because it is so tough and tear- 
resistant, PLIOFILM keeps pillow cases and other 
textiles fresh, clean and crisp, despite constant 
handling by bargain-hunting shoppers. 


Got a product that could profit by these qualities? 
Like fine instruments, men’s wear, or lingerie? 


Why not put PLIOFILM to work for you! And look 


GOOD THINGS ARE BETTER IN 


3-WAY PROTECTION 

e a E 

AGAINST AIR, 

MOISTURE, UQUIDS 


GOODFYEAR PACKAGING FILM 


at these other PLIOFILM advantages: 


PLIOFILM has dimensional stability, doesn’t pucker 
or shrink. It is hard to tear, split or puncture— 
won’t shatter or run. Because it is so strong and 
durable, it eliminates repackaging, gives lasting 
protection. Its gleaming transparency flatters any 
product, speeds inspection and sales. 


PLIOFILM is adaptable to all types of machine 
packaging. It also heat-seals readily with hand 
tools in packaging at store level. 


Want to hear rnore? Fill out the coupon below and 
we’ll mail you—free of charge—a copy of ‘‘ Plain 
Facts About Pliofilm’’—a booklet that tells you 
all you want to know about this moistureproof, 
transparent film. 


Ptiofilm, a rubber hydrochloride—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rabber Company, Akron, Ohio 


GOODYEAR, PLIOFILM DEPT., 
AKRON 16, OHIO 


Please send me free copy of “Plain Facts 
About Pliofilm” 


Name 





Firm 





Address 





City & State 














worried by (weiloly foblont? 


Postindex brings you all the facts in one clear, simple visible record. 


“Will you check our stock of 
these transformers 100-A?” 


“Yes sir. We have 75% of maxi- 
mum and 25%, above order point.”’ 


Here’s an inventory control sys- 
tem that maintains constant 
analysis of stocks at all times. 
This is just one of many cases 
where Postindex Zero Balance 
gives you better control of 
Operations.” 


Take time nowto investigate the 
Postindex system, which gives 
you the needed facts and figures 
—cost price, monthly sales, stock 
on hand and orders—all on one 
simple four-page form. 


Postindex offers systems of visi- 
ble records suited to every need 
of every business. Pocket forms 
also available. For further facts 
and sample forms, write today 
toPostindex Division, Art Metal 
Construction Company, James- 
town, N.Y. 


Postindex 


VISIBLE FILES 


Product of 


Many exclusive features make 
Postindex first in efficiency, 


& 
\\ economy, aa, 


© Four sides to write on 

® Self-aligning trunnion wire 
® Easy shifting 

© Constant visibility 

© Optional multiple records 

© Perfect lay-back 


“There's an Art to Better Record Control” 





costs due to their current use of more 
conversion steel than they used in the 
period preceding June 30, 1950. CPR 
1, Rev. 1, Amdt. 2 (eff. Dec. 12). 

Theater ticket brokers: Exempts 
from price control the services of 
licensed theater ticket brokers whose 
charges are governed by state or 
municipal law. GOR 14, Amdt. 4 (eff, 
Dec. 6). 

Holiday gift food packages: Permits 
processors and manufacturers who 
assemble holiday gift packages of foods 
and beverages to add 5% to their 
ceiling prices of the items included, 
plus the cost of packaging, including 
containers. GOR 22 (eff. Dec. 10). 

Hardwood tobacco hogsheads: Sets 
dollars-and-cents ceilings on new hard- 
wood tobacco hogsheads used for the 
shipment and storage of dark and bur- 
ley tobacco. CPR 104 (eff. Dec. 12). 

Automobile extra equipment: Per- 
mits an adjustment of ceiling prices 
for extra, special, or optional equip- 
ment so as to reflect the same ceiling 
price adjustments previously authorized 
for the automobiles on which the 
equipment is used. CPR 1, Rev. 1, 
Amdt. 3 (eff. Dec. 15). 

Cottonseed meal: Permits processors 
and other sellers of cottonseed meal 
and cottonseed feed products to add 
increases in transportation costs to 
their ceiling prices. GCPR, SR 31, 
Rev. 1 (Dec. 7). 

Apparel: Makes certain changes in 
the apparel order, principally affecting 
apparel manufacturers in Hawaii, and 
manufacturers who contract for serv- 
ices in other U.S. territories and _pos- 
sessions, and manufacturers of plastic 
footwear. CPR 45, Rev. 1, Amdt. 1 
(eff. Dec. 12). 

Studebaker passenger automobiles: 
Sets basic dollars-and-cents prices for 
Studebaker passenger automobiles and 
for factory-installed extra, special, or 
optional equipment, when sold at re- 
tail or wholesale. CPR 83, Sec. 2, 
Spec. Order 3 (eff. Dec. 10). 

Willys-Overland passenger automo- 
biles: Sets dollars-and-cents prices for 
Willvs-Overland passenger automobiles 
and for factory-installed extra, special, 
or optional equipment for these auto- 
mobiles, when sold at retail or whole- 
sale. CPR 83, Sec.~2; Spec. Order 4 
(eff. Dec. 12). 
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24 (rt.); Dick Wolters—22, 65, 
66, 104, 105. 
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From J&L’s modern wire mill at Aliquippa, Pa., pours 
a continuous stream of merchant wire products... 
Nails and Staples, Woven Wire Fencing, Galvanized 
Barbed Wire, Annealed and Galvanized Merchant Fence 
Wire... such as you see in the photograph above. 

For over 40 years J&L has been improving the 
quality and manufacturing processes of these steel 
products. A new mill for the rolling of steel rods, 
the first step in wire making, has just been completed. 














Color photograph by Cornedigts 


J &L..a masor propucer of MERCHANT TRADE WIRE PRODUCYIS | 


keeps pace with military and civilian needs 


This new rod mill is part of a large modernization 
and expansion program that began at J&L immediately 
after World War II. The major projects in this plant- 
wide program are scheduled for completion in 1952. 

It is J&L’s job, as one of the country’s leading steel 
producers, to keep pace with industry’s expanding 
defense and civilian needs for more and better steel . .. 
to help keep steel production at peak capacity for 
any emergency. 


Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL CoRPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


Drawings by Phillip's Studio 





HOE PRESSES RUN “FULL SPEED AHEAD” 


during paper roll changes... 


thanks to MICRO Controls! 











A 


{; 


M*“ AGEMENT executives who seek 
i the utmost in precise switching 
controls for equipment they manufac- 
ture will be interested in the experi- 
ence of R. Hoe & Co., Inc., nationally 
known manufacturers of high speed 


newspaper presses. 


On Hoe’s giant Color-Convertible 
Newspaper Presses,equipped with Hoe 
Reels, Tension and Web-Splicing 
Mechanism, paper roll changes are 
made at full press speed with unin- 
terrupted production. Control of these 
sensitive mechanisms depends upon a 


MICRO & SWITCH 


FREEPORT. ILLINOIS 


MICRO Snap-Action Switches... Honeywell Mercury Switches 


MONEYWELL 


multiple installation of MICRO pre- 
with certain MICRO 


units to control tension variations, 


cisien switches 


others timing, margin alignments, ac- 
celeration of incoming paper rolls to 
running speed... 


Hoe engineers chose MICRO control 
units because of their precise opera- 
ling tolerance, rugged construction, 
small size and known dependability 
for long-life performance, 


Are you and your design engineers fully 
aware of what MICRO controls can 
do to improve your product? Without 
obligation, let a MICRO SWITCH 
field engineer show you how you can 
“use MICRO precision switches as a 
principle of good design.” Call or 
write the branch nearest you. 


A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL. REGULATOR |COMPANY 
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BUSINESS WEEK. . A big shift is coming in U.S. plans for Atlantic defense. 
DECEMBER 15, 1951 NATO’s Three Wise Men (the Harriman committee) have reached 
these conclusions: 
A ¢ Western Europe’s defense programs, except for Britain’s, can be 
boosted above present levels. But Eisenhower's latest military targets, both 
BUSINESS for 1952 and 1954, will have to be cut back. 
WEEK ¢ Even so, U.S. economic aid will have to go up in fiscal 1953. Otherwise, 
there would be a real danger of economic collapse in Western Europe. 
® 
This will be bitter medicine for Congress to swallow in an election year 
—although progress on European unity might make the dose palatable. 
Chances for the Schuman coal-steel pool look good. The French govern- 
ment won a vote of confidence this week on the issue. What's more, it looks 
as if Chancellor Adenauer can get the plan through the Bonn parliament. 
The Pleven plan for a joint European army will have rougher sledding. 
True, under U.S. pressure, the six member nations are working out a 


compromise that may satisfy Eisenhower. It’s hoped now that a treaty can 
be initialed in another six weeks. (But the Schuman plan reached that 


stage a year ago, still isn’t in operation.) 
. 

Russia and the West have reached a temporary stalemate in the cold 
war. That’s the conclusion Washington’s Russian experts draw from the 
Paris Big Four talks. 

Vishinsky has given no hint of the softer Kremlin strategy that Western 
capitals had been half expecting since last June. The Russian foreign 
minister has repeated the same old sterile arguments against atomic control 
and has made the same old empty disarmament proposals. 

Since the U.N. session in Paris would have been an ideal spot for the 
Kremlin to reveal a policy change, our Russian experts now think that such 
a shift is probably a long way off. 






































* 

Washington figures that Soviet imperialism is on the defensive in 

Japan, Korea, and Germany. In Indo-China it’s nip and tuck. Only the 
' Middle East, especially Iran, remains relatively easy picking for the Kremlin. 

But Moscow’s policymaking apparently is too inflexible to adapt itself 
to the new situation. Either that, or Stalin thinks he can afford to wait a 
couple of years longer before coming to terms with the West. 

a 

This reappraisal of Soviet strategy hasn’t changed Washington's belief 
that Stalin wants to get off the hook in Korea. 

As seen from here, the reason is simple: Continued fighting in Korea 
could easily touch off World War III, which the Kremlin doesn’t want. 

So hopes for an early Korean truce remain high. On Dec. 27 look for 
the U.S. to agree to an extension of the 30-day cease-fire period—if the 
talks still are making progress and the Communists still appear to be sincere. 

* 

Don’t misjudge Churchill’s decision to cut Britain’s arms program. 
He’s dropping only about £100-million from the £1.2-billion that was to be 
spent up to March 31, 1952. 

The move might raise arms output rather than lower it. For British 

PAGE 147 production has beén badly gummed up by excessive orders. Economists say 
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the cut is essential to ease materials shortages and to give Chancellor Butler's 


-credit restrictions time to slim down civilian production. 


e 

In a sense, it'll just be bookkeeping if Churchill pays up on the 1946 
U. S. loan to Britain; he’ll pay off the $138-million interest and principal 
with U. S. funds. : . 

But the decision is harder because of the bad news for Britain about 
interim aid from the U. S. London had been counting on $500-million 
before mid-1952. Now U. S. officials have told Butler that $300-million 
is the most he can expect. * 

The London stock market is having its troubles—thanks to the Churchill 
government's request for a further tightening of bank credit.’ _* 

Government bonds, other high=grade investménts dropped $1 to $3 early 
in the week, with only slight improvement since. Banks, business, and 
private investors are unloading in their desire to get more liquid. 

But the government doesn’t want to spark a runaway deflation. 
Chances are it will intervene if the shock-treatment, dearer-money policy 
begins to hurt badly. e 




















Fears about Churchill’s victory bringing a spate of labor squabbles 





haven’‘t panned out. 





So far, there’s been no change in union-management relations. Rearm- 
ament pressures are raising labor’s bargaining strength in the hard goods 


industries. But in soft lines, shorter hours and some unemployment are show- 
ing up. Labor’s attitude reflects these conditions, rather than politics. 
0 
Nor has the Labor Party in Parliament moved way to the left, as many 


observers figured it would. 








Instead, the prestige of the Attlee-Gaitskell right wing has grown; 
and Aneurin Bevan and his followers on the far left are quietly marking time. 
td 

Out-and-out chaos seems to have taken over in Iran’s Parliament. The 
British are especially pessimistic about what comes next. 

London sources think there are only two alternatives left for Iran: 
(1) a successful revolt by the Communist Tudeh Party, within two years at the 
most; or (2) a military dictatorship under a strengthened, Western-backed 
Shah. - 

There’s little or no hope in London that Premier Mossadegh will accept 
the World Bank as a trustee to operate the Iranian oil industry. 

The Bank scheme was tentatively discussed weeks ago in Teheran and 
again when Mossadegh was visiting in Washington. 

But the Bank is going ahead, blueprinting a concrete proposal to lay 
before Britain and the Iranians in about two months. 

The State Dept., for one, thinks there’s just a chance that it may bring 
a solution. - 


Czechoslovakia and Poland are having labor troubles. Latest word is 
that many workers are openly resisting their Communist straw-bosses. 

The Czech resistance is said to be strongest in the Moravian heavy 
industry area. And in Poland, according to underground sources, big strikes 
have hampered production at the Lodz textile mills and Silesian coal fields. 
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U.S. BUSINESS PLAYS HOST: William Ruffin, past president of NAM, talks to businessmen from 18 European nations. 


U. S. Industry Through Foreign Eyes 


ECA international management team winds up tour 


with a mingling of gratitude, awe, disbelief, and disapproval. 


A tired lot of tycoons were boarding 
ships and planes for home this week. 
They were 287 owners and managers 
of Europe’s top-flight corporations, in 
the U.S. for a whirlwind three-week 
junket to visit plants and talk to their 
U.S. counterparts. The trip wound 
up with the “First International Con- 
ference of Manufacturers,” under the 
auspices of the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers (picture, above). 

The visitors were members of the 
International Management Productiv- 
ity Team, sponsored by ECA and the 
National Management Council, a 20- 
vear-old organization specializing in 
international management problems. 
The idea of the trip, baldly stated, was 
for the European businessmen to look 
over U.S. production techniques, to 
be exposed to U.S.-style competition, 
then to take some new ideas home to 
boost the output of Europe’s factories. 
Adoption of new methods, ECA be- 
lieves, can help maintain living stand- 
ards while Europe is producing arms. 
¢ Keynote—The phrase “increased pro- 
ductivity’—output per manhour—is 
sacred in ECA’s lexicon. It was dinned 
into the visitors’ ears by everyone from 
Paul Hoffman, former ECA chief, to 
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the reverend gentlemen whe _pro- 
nounced the blessings at the team’s 
frequent banquets. It undoubtedly 
made an impression—but probably not 
so much as ECA had hoped. 

For one thing, the trip proved again 
—without a doubt—that there’s a deep 
gulf between business thinking on the 
two sides of the Atlantic. You can’t 
expect the visitors to go home brim- 
ming with U.S. technological gim- 
micks, ready to shout the benefits of 
U.S. business methods from the 
housetops. But as one of the visitors 
from abroad put it: You can look at 
the management men from abroad as 
“industrial ambassadors” being exposed 
to the U.S. “climate” and laying the 
groundwork for better understanding. 
¢Hold Blue Chips—Actually, — this 
management team was the latest in a 
long line of visitors coming in the name 
of productivity. About 6,000 engi- 
neers, supervisors, workers, and vice- 
presidents from Britain and the conti- 
nent have made similar tours under 
ECA sponsorship since December, 
1948. There have been 850 teams in 
all; many carried seeds of real progress 
back to their home plants. But, often, 
little could be done because the high 


brass hadn’t yet been sold on changes. 

Chis time ECA brought the brass. 
Among them, the visitors control as- 
sets worth $7-billion, employ over 2- 
million persons. Their companies are 
strictly blue chip: Courtaulds, English 
Electric, Shell from Britain; Pirelli, Fiat, 
Montecatini from Italy; Unilever N.V. 
from the Netherlands; and so on down 
the line. 


1. Through Foreign Eyes 


The management team was split up 
into small groups according to in- 
dustry. With platoons of ECA pub- 
licity men in the van, they visited 
scores of plants between New York 
and Chicago. There were speeches. 
There were the usual foul-ups—late 
arrivals and missed appointments. 
There were rounds of winings and 
dinings that left the Europeans hag- 
gard and drawn. There were language 
difficulties, and some embarrassments. 
A few U.S. businessmen—who were 
warned they might have to play host 
—were conveniently out of town, com- 
plained they were were fed up. with 
foreigners junketing at government ex- 
pense. (Actually, the visitors paid their 
own fares to the U.S., got only $12 
a day from ECA to pay all bills here.) 
¢ Not All Beer and Vittles—All wasn’t 
lost in parties, though. Fortunate 
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team members got a good, though 
rather fleeting, look at what makes 
U.S. industry tick. They were briefed 
by some top business leaders here, got 
a surface glimpse of labor problems 
and how big companies are organized. 

U.S. Steel broke a long-standing 
rule by having a blast furnace super- 
intendent come in on a Saturday and 
take a group through a plant. Other 
guests got a look at the Borg-Warner 
operations in Chicago, the Plymouth 
assembly plant in Detroit, foundries in 
Cleveland. In Pittsburgh the visitors 
got a respite from grimy steel areas 
to wander through the Carnegie Insti- 
tute and museum. They lapped it up, 
kept their limousines waiting for. hours. 
e Impressed, Depressed—The Euro- 
peans seemed genuinely fed up with 
the phrase “increased productivity.” 
But they did like to talk about the 
sheer size of éverything. One Scandi- 
navian was aghast at U.S. Steel’s Home- 
stead works, couldn’t believe it em- 
ployed 14,000. Others shook their 
heads sadiy, wondering how European 
operations could compete in volume 
when neither plants, nor machinery, nor 
orders were so large. 

As owners and managers, the visitors 
were more interested in corporate or- 
ganization and finance than in tech- 
nology. One Dane refused to believe 
that Westinghouse Corp.’s 1950 pro- 
duction per worker was worth $10,- 
606 He figured Westinghouse must 
be completely integrated, mining its 
own coal and making its own steel. 

What impressed the guests most was 
the diligence of U.S. workers and the 


Three Businessmen From Abro 


Robert O. Lloyd, managing director of 
Lloyd & Cross, British builders, marveled 
at size and speed of U.S. construction. But 
he thinks we put up buildings in a slap- 
dash manner. He puts his up “to last 100 
years.” “We have to in England, y'know.” 
Lloyd worries about fate of free enterprise 
at home and in the U.S., too. He wishes 
every young man would “get out and get 
cracking” in business for himself. 
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cordial in-plant atmosphere between 
workers and higher-ups. Group life 
insurance, company. dining rooms, and 
the calling of bosses by first names all 
got a thorough going-over,. too. 

The visitors chalked up the indi- 
vidual U.S. worker's productivity to 
the ambition to own a car, send kids 
to college, own a better home. In 
Europe, they said, their workers: are 
tired, don’t have the freshness of the 
Americans. One Scandinavian, how- 
ever, felt Europe was 30 years ahead 
of the U.S. in dealing with labor. 
Instead of wages and production ques- 
tions, he said, negotiations are con- 
cerned with “social questions,” such 
as workmen’s safety, washrooms, and 
canteens. 
¢ Home Pride—Most of the visiting 
firemen were proud of their own prod- 
ucts and processes. A British builder 
said he “put up an apartment or school 
to last for 100 years—for posterity— 
while you slap them up for a decade.” 
Actually, U.S. techniques weren’t new 
to many of the team members. And 
they had heard the productivity argu- 
ment time and again since 1948, be- 
lieved it more or less, with reservations. 

Europe, said the visitors, doesn’t 
need the long, efficient production 
tuns that the U.S. specializes in. 
‘Tastes -are different, more individual, 
so there’s no call for mass production 
in the U.S. sense. Markets are much 
smaller. 

Anyway, they said, Europe doesn’t 
have the equipment and machinery, is 
10 vears behind the U.S., thanks to 
two world wars. 
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George K. V. Losch is a managing director 
of Deutsche Edelstahlwerke, Krefeld, Ger- 
many, a special steel manufacturer. He 
won't take a back seat to U.S. steel men 
on any of his products. He likes our ways 
of training workers to handle machinery, 
is madder than hops at the way the U.S. 
and other Allies keep a tight rein on his 
steelmaking capacity. There'll be no pro- 
ductivity that way, he says. 


ad Speak Their Minds 


All agreed that even if they did have 
the machines, raw materials shortages 
would keep a brake on increased pro- 
duction. As for cartel arrangements 
and divvying up markets, most visitors 
defended them as “necessary to our 
problems” and “not nearly so bad as 
you Americans think.” 
¢ Two Outlooks—One successful, hard- 
headed German steel man pointed up 
the difference in outlook. He won- 
dered how the U.S. could stand up 
to the productivity of Russia’s slave 
labor in the event of a showdown war. 
He said Russians often fuel their army 
in part by having women roll fuel 
drums down the road, one woman to 
a drum. Could U.S. women do that? 

His American listener said the U.S. 
wouldn’t even try to do it that way. 
We'd figure on having one woman 
drive a truck carrying 50 fuel drums, 
use the other women to maintain the 
truck, refine the gasoline, mine coal 
with high-output machines to keep 
factories busy mass-producing the 
trucks. 

The German visitor didn’t quite get 
it, seemed to doubt that our high 
productivity could compete with slaves 
rolling fuel drums to the front. 


ll. Making Some Headway 


Despite deep differences in point 
of view, a lot is being accomplished, 
ECA feels, without remaking business 
abroad in the U.S. image. From Paul 
Hoffman and Gen. Eisenhower to 
many distinguished Europeans, boost- 
ing output is recognized as one of the 


Pierre Ricard, foundryman and _vice-presi- 
dent of the French employers’ association, 
insists that European industry believes in 
free competitive enterprise. But he’s plenty 
annoyed at constant U.S. accusations about 
“cartels” and “restrictive agreements,” says 
it’s impossible to transfer U.S. antitrust 
laws to Europe. He reminds Americans 
that Europe’s economy was shattered in 
two wars, needs time to recover. 
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prime ways to help Europe to rebuild 
and rearm simultaneously. 

Especially in Britain, there have 
been solid advances since the first 
productivity team arrived in the U.S. 
in 1948. The foundry industry there 
has benefited particularly. And, on the 
continent, there are scattered exam- 
ples of tremendous productivity in- 
creases thanks to U.S. prodding, 
technical help, and Marshall Plan ma- 
chines. | Foreign businessmen have 
been encouraged to exchange informa- 
tion and visit each other’s plants. In 
this way, they’ve picked up some of 
the “keep up with the Joneses” phi- 
losophy that has sparked U.S. economic 
expansion. 
¢ Not Eye to Eye—But it’s going to 
be a long time—if ever—before U.S. 
and foreign businessmen as a whole 
see eye to eye. One of the big reasons 
is that there are two different kinds 
of management. Here, management 
is a function, a profession. Top execu- 
tives as a rule don’t own the com- 
pany they’re guiding; many have come 
up through the ranks. They won’t hesi- 
tate to sink a million dollars into cap- 
ital improvements that will double 
the investment—and perhaps their sal- 
aries. 

Abroad, however, management is a 
class, almost a “right.” It’s often pro- 
prietary managemént, with the owners 
interested primarily in conserving, even 


hoarding, their capital. Few see great 
economic frontiers to tackle. They Ue letterhead paper youll find 


prefer to sit tight with what they have. 
e Labor Difference—Labor, too, is as th offices pe aw dei count / 
different as black and white. It’s com- 


paratively casy to sell U.S. people on y 
hard work and new machines because ay 
they see their own lot improving -as a 


result. Europeans, on the other hand, 
think of capitalism in terms of the Men who are responsible for the policies of progressive 
buccanecring 20’s and the depression- business enterprises know the importance of selecting 
ridden 30’s, as obsolete, as responsible the proper letterhead paper to represent them. It is in 
for world yrlei That — it hard ie the offices of thousands of such executives that you find 
a Tek imported from the “capitalis- Cockletone Bond today. The reason is simple. They find 
° What ECA Sells—It’s here that the in this letterhead paper not one, but all the qualities 

they look for—firm, heavy “feel”; crisp crackle and 


ECA productivity campaign may do , : ; ie 
some good—selling intangibles and un- snap; clear, rich shade of white; exceptional erasability. 


derstanding. It works both ways. One GUND |} y 04 can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers 
plea that many of the international wherever you see this shield on a print shop window. 
management team members left in the Let it be your assurance of quality printing. 
U.S.: “Send more and more of your 1 
people—business leaders and workers— — | 
Cy a} > > . , MAIL THIS COUPON NOW for your rree Cockletone Bond ¢ 
tov isit us. Help them get to know Our Portfolio containing specimens of good modern letterhead l 
people. design which you'll find helpful in improving or redesign- | 
ECA plans to step up its program ing your present letterhead. With it we'll include 2 sample 

sag ‘ book of Cockletone Bond. ] 
next year. This year a total of $10-mil- : I 
lion (half a cent of every ECA dollar) Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. | 





has been spent bringing Europeans to : 
the U.S. and sending our technical eake 
experts abroad. For 1952 a budget of 
$20-million is planned--with one new 
project bringing 1,000 young Euro- 
pean workers to the U.S. each year to 
be trained for 12 months in industry 
and in technical schools. 
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When you 
think of 
Pittsburgh 


...and expanding 
enterprise 


Sharkey 


PEOPLES 
FIRST 


Pittsburgh has developed from the 
nation’s ranking industrial center 
into a commercial leader as well. 
In 1950, the net effective buying 
income of the Pittsburgh Trading 
Area was $3,343,096,000, of which 
$2,183,471,000 went into retail sales. 
This means that a population of 
2,234,025 spent over $586,000,000 
for food . . . over $455,000,000 for 
furniture, radios, household and 
eneral goods .. . over $415,000,000 
or automotive products ... and 
nearly $53,000,000 for drug products! 
Yes, Pittsburgh’s business is un- 
usually strong .. . and it’s getting 
bigger. Perhaps your company is 
thinking of new markets in Pitts- 
burgh. Dacsies First National, with 
18 offices all around the town and in- 
timate knowledge of this area, ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to discuss 
your banking needs with its officers. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Brazil Goes Into Oil Business 


@ Vargas proposal ends last chance for foreign indus- 


try to develop Brazilian oil. 


@ Aim now is to push fast toward self-sufficiency, 
though that's still a long way off. 


The war cry of Brazil’s nationalists— 
“O Petroleo e Nosso” (The oil is ours) 
—has won out in Rio de Janeiro. Last 
week President Vargas submitted to 
congress a sweeping plan for a $500- 
million government corporation, Pe- 
troleo Brasileiro, to explore, produce, 
refine, and transport Brazil’s oil re- 
sdurcess The move seems to slam the 
door on U.S. and other foreign busi- 
nessmen who hoped for a crack at de- 
veloping Brazilian oil themselves. 

You can expect quick passage of the 

Vargas proposal. And if the scheme 
works out, it could mean a long step 
forward for Brazil. In the past Brazil- 
ians have had neither the money nor 
the knowhow to tackle large-scale oil 
exploitation. Now they’ve blueprinted 
the financing and will hire foreign tech- 
nicians and train Brazilians to do the 
job. It’s possible, too, that foreign 
companies may yet get in on the show 
as contractors to the new government 
corporation. 
e Little Real Change—Actually, the 
status of Brazil’s oil isn’t changed much 
by the new proposal. Oil was—in effect 
—nationalized years ago, in a constitu- 
tional provision reserving the right of 
development to the government. Up 
until now a government agency, the 
National Petroleum Council, has made 
oil policy and guided a sketchy develop- 
ment. 

Today Brazil produces 5,000 bbl. to 
6,000 bbl. yearly in Bahia state, refined 
entirely at NPC’s Mataripe refinery. 
Another NPC refinery is building at 
Cubatao, and some private groups are 
building one, too. Yet huge amounts of 
crude and refined products have to be 
imported. The lion’s share of oil mar- 
keting is in the hands of big U.S. com- 
panies (Standard Oil and affiliates are 
the largest) and British Shell interests. 
¢ The Vargas Line—A good look at the 
Vargas declaration indicates that—as of 
now—Brazil doesn’t intend to oust the 
big foreign operators from their mar- 
keting activities or to cut back on pri- 
vately owned refining projects. But for- 
eign control is definitely not wanted in 
the new oil venture. With Iran appar- 
ently on his mind, Vargas said: 

“The government and the Brazilian 
people desire the cooperation of foreign 
interests in the economic development 
of their country. But they prefer to 
reserve for national interests the field of 


petroleum, having realized that the in- 
ternational monopolistic tendency of 
this industry is of a type that causes 

. struggle between peoples and gov- 
ernments.” 
¢ Stock With Every Car—Specifically, 
no foreigner can own voting stock in 
the Brazil oil company. Nor can any 
private firm own voting stock if its 
shareholders aren’t 100% native sons 
of Brazil. But foreigners will be pressed 
into service as nonvoting stockholders. 
One of the gimmicks to raise money 
for the corporation will be a fat, an- 
nual registration surtax on every auto 
in Brazil. Anyone whe owns, say, a 
recent Ford will have to kick in $100 
yearly. <A Brazilian will get voting 
stock in return, a foreigner, nonvoting. 

The federal government will dom- 
inate the company with at least 51% 
of the voting stock. -Four presidentially 
appointed directors wjll be the real 
bosses. Municipal and state govern- 
ments, along with private companies, 
can buy in, too. 
¢ Expansion—Brazil hopes to raise the 
$500-million for the corporation with 
the auto tax, a slew of new taxes on 
luxuries, higher duties on imported 
cars, and a 5% levy tacked on commer- 
cial remittances for imports of cars and 
spare parts. After the original financing, 
Brazil plans to sink $250-million in 
exploration and development during 
the next five years, $100-million in 
new refinery capacity of 100,000 bbl. 
daily, $50-million in transport facilities, 
and the rest in payment to the NPC 
for its existing facilities. 
¢ Imports Up—Brazil can thank the 
tighter and tighter supply situation for 
the big push in oil development. Every 
day Brazil spends more on importing 
oil and oil products. In 1939 oil im- 
ports represented 7% of Brazil’s buy- 
ing abroad. Last year they hit 11%; 
1951 will top 13%. Meantime, de- 
mand in Brazil is skyrocketing at a 
tate of 20% yearly. 

Present requirements of oil products 
total 100,000 bbl. a day. By the end 
of 1955 they’re expected to rise to 
200,000 bbl. The total bill for oil 
imports between now and then is fig- 
ured (at present prices) at a staggering 
$1.4-billion. And that’s figuring, too, 
that last year only 6.5% of Brazil’s 
energy needs were met by oil. The 
biggest part, 85%, came from wood- 
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Even the buzzards need sunglasses as 
they wheel over the 614 square mile hot box 
that is the Phoenix Proving Ground of 
International Trucks. Here, Internationals 


are put through a rugged grind as they roll 
round a 74 -mile paved test track, on a 24- 
hour-a-day, 34,000-mile-a-week schedule. A 
4-mile dirt test track and 11 miles of success 


roads help provide rugged approximation of 
every highway condition your truck may 
meet. Arizona test fleet mileage now totals 
over 5,000,000 miles. 


Desert Whipping Post 


Our Phoenix Proving Ground is 
a whopping whipping post built to 
help answer this question: 


How can we develop even greater 
truck stamina than the traditional stamina 
which has kept Internationals first in heavy- 
duty truck sales for 19 straight years? Our 
search for the answer is continuous, because 
the problem of getting lower operating and 
maintenance costs and longer truck life is faced 
by truck owners every day. 


Even after 45 years of building trucks, there’s 


always something new to learn. These dis- 
coveries— whether they come out of blue prints, 
actual experience, or testing operations— be- 
come part of the value an International Truck 
gives you. 


Your International Truck Dealer or Branch is 
ready with the world’s most complete line of 
trucks, to help you whip your hauling problems. 
Get all the details, soon. 


international Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall s 


Tractors...Motor Trucks...Industrial Power...Refrigerators and Freezers 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY - CHICAGO 


INTERNATIONAL <~ TRUCKS 


More than One Million Now on the Road 


Internationals, with outriggers, are 

_ whipped around a figure-8 course to prove 
the capacity of front wheel spindles and 
wheels to withstand severe thrust. 


Internationals Wheel around a long 
curve on the 7%-mile paved test track. 
Drivers report on comfort, maneuverability 
and general handling characteristics. 


Up “The Nine” (a 9% grade that forces 
drivers to test gear ranges), climb units of 
the International Truck test fleet on their 


constant circling of the test track. 
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line for positions wanted ads), 
2 words for box number. 
Address box number replies c 
YORK, w. 

Post St. 


clues: to the solution of management men’s problems. 


Published twice monthly—closes 12 days in advance. 

minimum 2 lines. pomagt 5. everage words as line; count 

Write oer eet rates for Business Services advertisements. 
Ss 


ISI 
42nd St., CHIC AGO, 520 N, Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 


Rate—$4.50 per line ($2.25 per 


WEEK to the office nearest you. NE 











EMPLOYMENT 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Positi Wanted 
Executive Secretary in New York City available 


to attend details or following up in city. On 
assignment or continual service basis. Box 2674. 





Sales M or Assistant. Twelve years sales 
and merc handising experience food industry. 
Excellent record coordinating sales with adver- 
fising; training salesmen; marketing. Desires 
challenging position with futur Ideal family, 
age 40, college graduate. Box 2692. 

Young top-notch production executive “available. 
Prefers N.E. Salary $25,000 plus bonus. Box 


2578. 





== Selling Opportunities Wanted——— 
Sales Engr. calling on Aircraft and Mach. Build- 
ers N. Y. to Wash; Production Items; desires 
one account. Box 2644, 


Washington, > C. Representative Available 15 
years’ experience in selling to Federal Govern- 
ment Departments. Contracts, Specifications, 
Priorities. James F. Hardy, Barr Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, Cc. 





Positi Vacant 
Wanted General Sales M ger for 
West Coast Commercial refrigeration manu- 
facturer. Top management position with full 
responsibility for wholesale and retail sales 
organizations. High potential for qualified men. 
Send resume to Box 2688. 


hliched 





Controllers Skilled in modern concepts of con- 
trollership including cost accounting and budg- 
ets desired by long established professional 
management consulting firm which is expand- 
ing its sta *refer men age 28-38 who have 
either attained or are headed towards executive 
position in business or industry Work will be 
organization levels helping to solve 
Management problems. Permanent po- 
Attractive salary, determined by qual- 
ifications. Please reply briefly on age, personal 
background and experience. All replies will be 
handled confidentially. Address Box 2706. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need T lations? Any language. House organs. 
Sales letters. Manuals. Catalogues. Advertise- 
ments. Scripts. Technical material a specialty. 
Write Overseas Business Services, McGraw- Hill 
International Corporation, 330 West 42, New 
York x. 


EQUIPMENT 





unity for the Exceptionally Rare 
Man. Overall management executive, perhaps 
recently retired (although not necessarily), to 
become associated with principal owner’ who 
desires less activity—take over complete direc- 
tion of small growing wood toy and other wood 
products company just finishing second year. 
Initial investment required—$15,000.00. Must 
be able to live on small salary for up to two 
years. Top executive with management, sales 
and merchandising experience wanting lower 
pressure, interesting occupation. Right man 
who fits will have opportunity to obtain sub- 
stantial ownership and excellent income from 
salary, bonus and dividends as he helps exist- 
ing organization build company to the excel- 
lent profit levels visible ahead. Live in beauti- 
ful Finger Lakes Region. Write completely. 
Nelson B. Delavan, President, Humpty-Dumpty 
Toys, Inc., Seneca Falls, New York 


Nationally known manufacturer, with sales 
volume of several million dollars annually, 
AAA-1 rating, interested in diversifying busi- 
ness activities. Particularly interested in heavy 
Chemical or Chemical Engineering field. Con- 
sidering purchasing of or merger with another 
company. Box 2704. 


Trade Paper Wanted. Advertising executive 
with Market Analysis experience desires trade 
magazine or newspaper. Up to $50,000 in cash. 
Box 2705. 

Profit Opportunities for lifetime business. Start 
a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine 
method. You can aim at a first year $15,000.00 
profit. L. C. Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, 
Kansas. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Industrial Aucti 
RALPH ROSE N 








- Liq tinh 5 





Industrial Plants Machine ry oad " Faulpment 
Ralph Rosen, Genesee Bld a ‘alo 
Rosen & Co., N. B. C. Bldg. land 
Ralph Rosen, Assoc., Rio Grande Nat’L Bids, “Dallas | 





== Industrial Liquidators = 


Bulk Purchases—Private Sales—Auctions ey 
Since we are ambidextrous, operating with equal 
efficiency under any one of the three basic, yet 
widely divergent methods, there is no reason for | 
our recommending any but the one method best 
suited to your exact requirements. j 
Hetz Constructors, Inc., P.O. Box 671B, Warren, 0. | 

I 








New 


New Solid Industrial Tires. Wide range of sizes. 
Write for list 5000 tires in stock The Tire 
Mart, Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 


Elevated Tanks—73, 000 on 75’ tov tower, 100,000 
on 120° tower, 125,000 on 100’ te »wer—excellent 
condition - immediate delivery Everready 
Supply, 805 Housatonic Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Market Research == 
McGRAW-HILL RESEARCH ——— ; = 


Specialists in industrial Marketing Research, De- | 
termine for specific products markets, market 
potentials, relative importance rod states, counties 

| or territories. Free basis ona 
John C. Spurr, Director 30 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
A 








Write for Catalog and 
Tell Us Your Needs 


AMERICAN 
NAME PLATE & MFG. CO. 


Dept. E, Chicage 24, il. 





CENTRAL PAPER MENASHA wis 








burning. (In the U.S. oil accounts 
for 40% of energy consumed.) 

Under NPC’s present refinery pro- 
gram, Brazilian capacity will be 100,- 
000 bbl. daily by 1954. Vargas’ 
scheme, if carried through rapidly, 
would double that capacity, bring it 
somewhere in line with demand. Also, 
the $250-million to be invested in ex- 
ploration, in areas where oil has al- 
ready been found, gives promise of 
feeding the refineries partially with Bra- 
zilian crude. 

One hopeful sign that Brazil may 
succeed with Petroleo Brasileiro is the 
National Steel Works at Volta Re- 
donda. Set up along much the same 
lines as the oil venture, it has grown 
strong and productive. True, Volta 
had Export-Import Bank loans to help 
cover dollar purchases of equipment. 
But today, Brazil’s dollar earnings 
would be able to cover much of the 
outside buying. Then, too, the U.S. 
isn’t the sole supplier. Much refinery 
equipment now arriving in Brazil is 
French-made, and French _ bankers 
have helped with the financing. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Canada’s dollar has bounced up al- 
most 2¢ in relation to the U. S. dollar 
over the past few weeks. At midweek 
it was quoted at 97.75¢, the highest 
since it was unpegged a year ago. 
Seasonal factors, increasing U.S, in- 
vestment in Canada, and arrival of 
capital from Europe account for the 


rise. 
¢ 


Reynolds Metals Co. executives have 
been visiting Colombia, plan to team 
up with local capital to set up a $2- 
million aluminum foil laminating plant, 
probably at Medellin. Reynolds will 
own 51% of a new outfit, to be called 
Reynolds International de Colombia. 
® 

Australia will desocialize its coal in- 
dustry. As a starter, the federal govern- 
ment will sell to private colliery owners 
$70-million worth of machinery and 
equipment belonging to the Joint Coal 
Board. The government hopes that 
private businessmen will invest $175- 
million to modernize and develop 
mines in New South Wales and 
Queensland. 


First big exports of Canadian natural. 
gas to the U. S. may begin before year- 
end—from the Pakowki field in Alberta 
to Shelby, Mont., via a $3.5-million, 
46-mi. pipeline. The project was 
O.K.’d by Alberta only as a defense 
production measure, to power Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. plants at 
Butte. 
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THE RAULAND-BORG CORP 100 
Agency—George Brodsky 

RAY BESTOS-MANHATTAN, \ 137 
Agency—Gray & Rogers 

REPUBLIC STEEL CORP 123 
Agency—Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 

RHINELANDER PAPER CO -. 136 
Agency—Frank C. Nahser, Inc. 

JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. =. 
Agency—Beatty & Oliver, Inc. 

SACRAMENTO le pa CALIFORNIA.. 36 
Agency—Chapin- Dan 

SHAKEPROOF, INC. 
Agency—Waldie & Briggs, Inc. 

SHELLMAR PRODUCTS CORP........ . 29 
Agency—Howard Swink Adv. Agency, Inc. 

SINCLAIR OIL CORP 
Agency—Doremus & Co., 

SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO., 
Agency—Chas. Dallas Reach Co. 

STANDARD CONVEYOR co.. 
Agency—Klau-Van Pietersom- Dunlap ‘Assoc. 

THE STANDARD REGISTER CO ‘ 
Agency—Geyer, Newell & Ganger, Inc. 


4th Cover 


it co 

Agency—Gray & Rogers 

SUPERIOR STEEL CORP .. 104 
Agency—Walker & Downing 

— ee ican COMPANIES.. 3 

Agent Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, inc 

TH ERMOID co. 9 
Agency—The Aitkin-Kynett Co. 

TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC............ 77 
Agency—Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 

TOLEDO SCALE CO coved ae 
Agency—Beeson-Reichert, Inc. 

TRACKSON CO. .. 06 
Agency—Hosler Adv., 

TRAILMOBILE INC. ee | 
Agency—Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 

TRUSCON STEEL CO eS 
Agency— Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 

UDYLITE CORP. via OS 
Agency—Grant sg . 

UNDERWOOD COR -~» 19D 
Agency a & Pratt Co. 

UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO... 138 
Agency—Simonds, Payson Company, Inc. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Agency—The ( ae Co. 

U. 8. STEEL COR 28 
Agency—Batten, Giac Durstine & Osborn. Inc 

R. D. WERNER CO., INC ue 
Agency—James Thomas Chirurg Co. 

ween on. ELECTRIC CORP aLe- 


Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


badge =~. 9 ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT 


Cc 
Agency—G. M. Basford Co, 
THE WHELAND CO 
Agency— Power and Condon, Adv. 
DAVID WHITE CO 32 
Agency—Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Assoc., Inc. 
WORTHINGTON PUMP & MACHINERY 
Qe donne senbcbencdbedsiasesd feoua 97 
Agency—James Thomas Chirurg Co. 
WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORP 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO.. 
Ageney—Charles L. Rumrill & Co., 
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THE TREND 


What's Ahead for the Price Control Law? 


Michael DiSalle gets his authority to control the 
economy’s 8-million prices from Congress. That power 
expires next June. 

Congress is already being plied with advice as to 
whether to renew that authority. Some would drop 
price control altogether. Others, like former economic 
stabilizer Eric Johnston, call for a tightening of controls. 
The most recent entry into the controversy is the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. Its analysis of the 
kind of problem we face is excellent. 

Price control, of course, has not been a pressing issue 
for many months. The lull in the business boom mark- 
ing most of this year took care of that. Administra- 
tion spokesmen, however, early developed the Chan- 
ticleer complex. Like Rostand’s famous rooster, which 
found a causal nexus between his crowing and the rising 
of the sun, the Washington stabilizers and price fixers 
managed to find a striking cause-effect relationship 
between the advent of price control last winter and the 
settling out of prices. 

These claims are, of course, 90% pure buncombe. 
The fever was taken out of the boom, not by price control 
but by (1) the big budget surplus early this year, (2) the 
tighter monetary policy that followed in the wake of the 
Treasury-Federal Reserve “full accord” in March, and 
(3) the doubling of the rate of saving by consumers 
beginning in the second quarter. 

Because the Administration has claimed so much and 
because it wrongly predicted such dire catastrophe last 
spring if its demands for vast new control powers were 
not met, it will be hard to get a sensible and clearheaded 
debate on the renewal of the price control power in the 
next Congress. 

The control system, as the Administration conceives 
it, is a bundle of contradictions. It’s a half-frozen, half- 
flexible outgrowth of political compromise: Wage rates 
free to go up with the cost of living; farm prices tied to 
parity formulas; industrial prices fixed with relief possible 
under an industry profit standard; distributors’ prices 
controlled via markups. 

Under this jerry-built system the squeeze concentrates 
in one place: the margin between business costs and 
selling prices. That kind of system disintegrated in the 
summer of 1946. It was to deal with that kind of threat 
that the last Congress introduced more flexibility into 
price control for businesses faced with rising costs. 

By now it is widely agreed that the price control system 
used with some success in wartime—a_hold-the-line 
freeze—is not suited to a rearmament period. In a time 
like the present, to maximize production through incen- 
tives of the market mechanism, price controls will need 
to have some flexibility. Their main job is to slow down 
price rises and prevent a self-perpetuating cost-price spiral. 

BUSINESS WEEK thinks the outlook for at least a year or 
more ahead is for a tight rather than for a slack economy. 
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Because of that expectation we think price control 
authority should be renewed for a limited period. The 
law should provide as much flexibility as it now contains. 

But to make this system work the main line of attack 
on inflation should be in terms of an intelligent and 
vigorous credit and fiscal policy. And, as the CED 
wisely stresses, every effort should be made to stimulate 
savings. A price control system, freed from the worst 
pressure by successful measures on these fronts, has a 
chance to work. 


Magic in the Home 


Ever since Justice Jackson said such harsh words about 
gadgets (BW—Dec.16’50,p140), we've been keeping an 
eye on what might be called the lighter side of industry. 
It still turns out marvels. 

Take, for example, entries in the Versatility-in-Design 
contest run by Hess Bros. of Allentown, Pa., to encourage 
development of objects having more than one use. The 
list of contenders includes pajamas good in bed or out- 
doors, house slippers that look like a fire-chief’s car and 
double as toys, a mop that will wash dishes or wax furni- 
ture if you take its head apart. 

Those we understand, but a pair of items in the 
children’s wear division has us pop-eyed. Listed as 
“Magi-creeper” and “Magi-Panti-Dress,” they are cited 
as leaders in their field because they “make it unnecessary 
to remove the garment for easy diapering and no addi- 
tional rubber pants are needed.” 

We do not underestimate the ingenuity of American 
business, but, please will someone tell us how they hook 
on the plumbing? 


Christmas Present 


Last year at about this time we said that Americans 
like to come with something in the hand to show their 
Christmas good will. That feeling served the merchants 

_well, and we rejoiced with them. 

But there are moments when we confess to a fear that 
too much emphasis on the material gift will crush the 
spirit behind it. We are concerned lest Christmas itself, 
some cluttered day, be buried under the tinsel and thrown 
out with the tissue paper. 

For those who may share this view, there are alterna- 
tives. We heard about one. Instead of the usual kind of 
gift-giving as between businessmen, the advertising man- 
ager of one company was made a summer Santa Claus, 
giving health and friendship and fun to a boy who knew 
too little of them. In his name a business friend is 
sending a slum child to spend vacation weeks in a Fresh 
Air camp. 

We like the idea and pass it on in a friendly way to 
those who read this page. 
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Disassembled view of the Lear F-5 Automatic Pilot 
.. » Fafnir-equipped. 


An important reference catalog 


The Fafnir Instrument Ball Bearing Catalog 
provides valuable data on dimensions, load 
ratings, tolerances, mounting, etc. Also in- 
formation on manufacturing standards and 
illustrations of typical applications. Send for 
a copy. The Fafnir Bearings Company, New 
Britain, Conn. 


The success of the amazingly-compact, ingenious 
Lear F-5 Automatic Pilot and Approach Control 
Coupler for jet planes is dependent in no small 
degree on the handful of Fafnir Super-Precision Ball 
Bearings illustrated. There are 22 of them in addi- 
tion to standard types used in gear trains and other 
vital spots. The Super-Precision Instrument-type 
bearings weigh less than 4 ounces altogether . . . 
providing the necessary light weight and compact- 
ness as well as accuracy and durability for such a 
miracle of engineering. 

Fafnir makes several series of Extra-Small ball 
bearings in metric bore sizes down to 4 mm and in 
inch sizes to 4g”. They’re available with standard, 
special or super-precision tolerances, in various 
constructions, 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


P LINE IN AMERICA 
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“F 
old fashioned nuts held parts together— 
except when they worked loose! 


pow, FOR THE Mopepgn cAR-~ 


Shakeproof engineers have developed 
KEPS—the pre-assembled nut and 
SHAKEPROOF Lock Washer. With KEPS, 
automobile assembly is faster 
because two parts are handled 
as one—and every nut is 
certain to stay tight! 
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In Candee 
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